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ditors  View  Assassination  of  Liggett 
as  Crime^s  Challenge  to  Press 

■reedom  Guarantee  Called  Mockery  When  Bullets  Instead  of  Law  Silence 
I  Criticism — Arrest  and  Conviction  of  Slayers  Demanded 


l  WAVE  of  indignation  over  the 
\  aisassination  of  Walter  W.  Liggett 
yinaeapolis  Dec.  10  swept  through 
■  American  press  this  week. 

Rtsponding  to  an  Editor  &  Pub- 
iua  query,  influential  editors  char* 
icriied  the  murder  of  the  crusading 
tor  as  a  challenge  of  the  right  to 
ticiie  of  the  whole  press  of  the 
lited  Sutes. 

If  ballets,  instead  of  the  law,  are  to 
nsed  in  silencing  editors  who  dig  up 
i  fearlessly  publish  the  unsavory  facts 
p^cal  and  criminal  connections  in 
f  ghren  state,  wliat  does  freedom  of 
;  press  actually  mean,  they  say  in 
Ktaoce. 

Indignantly  these  editors  call  for  a^- 
diffision  of  the  murderers  and  their 

nishment. 

tVaher  M.  Harrison,  managing  editor, 
Moma  City  Daily  Oklahoman  and 
mes,  says  that  the  American  people 
re  a  st^e  in  the  fight  to  safeguard 
e  right  of  criticism  from  assault.” 
i/cme  Marshall,  crusading  editor  of 
Ctiar  Rapids  (la.)  Gasette,  sees  a 
son  in  the  assassination  for  editors 
0  have  been  blind  to  the  political 
niption  in  their  own  backyards — for 
tori  cf  a  “dangerously  indolent 
SI." 

rbe  New  York  Times  says  that  Gov. 
son  should,  because  of  Liggett’s 
irges  against  him,  exert  every  in- 
Kite  to  bring  the  criminals  to  justice, 
rhrough  all  the  replies  there  runs  a 
e  of  passionate  interest  and  solicitude 
the  ^itor  who,  regardless  of  his 
irnalistic  methods,  dared  to  stand 
oe  against  the  underworld. 

brutal  assassination  of  Liggett 
idicates  his  stand  while  indicting  those 
attacked.”  was  the  way  H.  E.  Ras- 
issen,  publislicr  of  the  Austin  (Minn.) 

Herald,  expressed  it. 
j&mments  of  editors  follow: 

UGGETT  WAS  NOT  AFRAID” 

Grove  Patterson 
o'or,  Toledo  Blade,  and  President, 
wkoH  Society  of  Neivspaper  Editors 
it  is  better  to  die  than  to  live  in  fear 
I  Liggett  was  not  afraid.  There  is 
wch  thing  as  automatic  progress  and 
ilization  goes  forward,  if  at  all, 
ough  the  efforts  of  men  who  never 
w  tired  or  too  greatly  discouraged 
I  who  have  utter  courage.  Liggett 
•  one  of  a  company  of  men  in  jour¬ 
nal  who  have  been  willing  to  devote 
Biselves  sacrificially  to  their  concep- 
^f  what  was  right.  Newspapermen 
«  do  well  to  contribute  to  a  fund 

I  family  and  for  the  prosecution 
lurderers. 

IGGETT  VINDICATED 

H.  E.  Rasmussen 
'>shcr,  Austin  (Minn.)  Daily 
Herald 

:r  is  not  an  answer  to  the  cru- 
ditor,  and  the  brutal  assassina- 
Walter  W.  Liggett  vindicates 
d  while  indicting  those  he  at- 
_ Public  opinion  is  the  sole  judge 
ilitant  editor’s  truth  or  falsity 
contribution  to  society  is  deter- 
y  that  test. 

tt  abhorred  sham,  disliked  intel¬ 


lectual  dishonesty  and  exposed  vice.  His  gunmen  or  politicians.  Walter  Liggett, 


methods  were  unique. 


a  political  crusader,  was  assassinated  in 


The  racketeers  and  Liggett’s  political  a  municipality  where,  in  my  opinion, 
enemies  will  not  profit  by  using  city  and  county  affairs  are  honeycombed 
the  bullet  route  to  silence  an  honest  with  connections  between  politics  and 


cntic. 

The  nation’s  press  can  do  a  ser- 


organized  crime.  The  suggestion  of  a 
prosecution  and  relief  fund  is  excellent. 


E.  &  P.  WILL  RECEIVE  FUNDS  FOR  REWARD 
AND  AID  TO  UGGETT  FAMILY 

WITHIN  one  year  gangsters  have  murdered  two  Minneapolis  editors 
who  exposed  their  violations  of  law  and  underworld  connections 
with  public  officials.  Walter  Liggett  and  Howard  Guilford  were 
not  murdered  for  any  personal  reasons — they  were  killed  because  they 
exercised  their  rights  as  newspapermen;  they  were  killed  as  warnings  to 
newspapermen  in  Minneapolis  and  throughout  the  nation  that  the  hege¬ 
mony  of  crime,  vice,  and  politics  will  not  hesitate  to  use  any  means  to 
end  interference  with  its  activities  and  profits. 

This  is  a  subject  of  national  concern.  The  apprehension  and  effective 
prosecution  of  the  murderers  of  Walter  Liggett  must  not  be  permitted  to 
go  by  default.  Funds  should  be  made  available  for  rewards  for  informa¬ 
tion  leading  to  their  capture  and  conviction,  and,  if  necessary,  for  private 
investigation  of  the  crime. 

At  the  suggestion  of  several  newspaper  executives.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  will  receive  any  contributions  for  these  purposes  from  newspaper 
people  and  friends  of  free  press  and  will  hold  them  pending  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  appropriate  machinery  for  their  administration. 

Contributions  will  also  be  received  for  the  assistance  of  Mrs.  Edith 
Liggett,  widow  of  the  murdered  editor,  and  her  four  children,  who  have 
been  left  practically  destitute. 

Contributors  are  requested  to  designate  the  purpose  of  their  offerings, 
which  will  be  promptly  acknowledged.  They  should  be  addressed  to  James 
W.  Brown,  president  of  Editor  &  Publisher,  1700  Times  Building,  1 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

vice  to  law  enforcement  by  raising  a  I  hope  that  the  American  Society  of 
fund  to  assist  Mrs.  Liggett  and  to  ap-  Newspaper  Editors  can  find  in  its  treas- 
prehend  and  prosecute  the  slayers,  ury  something  to  be  devoted  to  that 
Count  on  us.  purpose. 


RIGHT  TO  CRITICIZE  UPHELD 

Walter  M.  Harrison 
Managing  Editor,  Oklahoma  City  Okla¬ 
homan  and  Times 

The  press  owes  it  to  the  American 
people  to  do  all  within  its  power  to 
safeguard  the  right  of  criticism  from 
assault,  whether  it  be  by  racketeers. 


CONCERTED  ACTION 

Robert  P.  Scripps 
Scripps-H award  Newspapers 
If  the  Minneapolis  slaying  of  Editor 
Liggett  is,  as  it  would  seem  it  may  be, 
the  last  act  in  a  long  campaign  of  at¬ 
tempted  free  press  suppression,  then 
certainly  determination  of  the  how  and 
the  why  of  this  cowardly  shooting  is 


McCORMICK  SAYS  MURDER  INTENDED 
TO  SILENCE  ENTIRE  STATE  PRESS 

^OL.  ROBERT  R.  McCORMICK,  Chicago  Tribune  publisher  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  .4.  N.  P.  A.  Freedom  of  the  Press  Committee,  in  commenting 
upon  Liggett’s  assassination,  called  upon  the  “newspapers  of  America 
to  take  every  act  necessary  to  restore  freedom  of  the  press  in  Minnesota.” 
In  a  statement  to  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  he  declared: 

“It  is  evident  that  Liggett  and  Guilford  were  murdered  because  of 
their  interference  with  that  terrible  alliance  of  crime  and  politics — the 
same  alliance  which  caused  the  passage  of  the  injunction  law  and  the 
prosecution  of  Near.  These  murders  were  intended  not  only  to  silence 
the  victims  hut  to  throw  the  entire  press  of  the  state  under  a  reign  of 
terror. 

“It  is  the  duty  of  the  newspapers  of  America  to  take  every  act  necessary 
to  restore  freedom  of  the  press  in  Minnesota  and  unseat  the  murderous 
monsters  in  control  of  that  state.  If  other  means  fail,  they  should  call 
upon  the  United  States  government  to  act  under  the  clause  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  requiring  it  to  guarantee  a  republican  form  of  government  in 
each,  state.” 


a  business  of  the  whole  press  of  the 
United  States.  I  am  not,  however,  suf¬ 
ficiently  familiar  with  recent  local  de¬ 
velopments  to  presume  to  advise  what 
form  concerted  newspaper  action  should 
take. 

MINNEAPOUS  DEMANDS  ACHON 

Carl  W.  Jones 

Publisher,  Minneapolis  Journal 

The  brutal  slaughter  of  Walter  Lig¬ 
gett  in  the  presence  of  his  wife  and 
daughter  Ixjre  the  marks  of  experts. 
Whoever  the  assassins  were,  they  were 
motivated  by  something  more  than  mere 
anger  against  vitriolic  newspaper  at¬ 
tacks.  Whether  the  killers  were  doing 
the  job  for  themselves,  or  for  hire,  the 
motive  evidently  was  to  get  rid  of  a 
troublesome  enemy.  The  Liggett  kill¬ 
ing  is  evidence  that  somewhere,  in  his 
repeated  attacks,  the  murdered  man  had 
rung  the  bell,  and  had  aroused  criminal 
interests  to  such  a  pitch  that  it  was  de¬ 
cided  to  rub  him  out.  In  these  attacks 
of  the  Liggett  paper,  everyone  knows, 
lies  the  key  to  the  killing. 

Minneapolis  demands  action.  Our 
citizenry  demands,  not  only  the  arrest 
and  punishment  of  Walter  Liggett’s 
murderers,  but  action  against  the  gang¬ 
ster  mobs.  Let  them  be  exterminated, 
root  and  branch.  Minnesota  legislature 
is  now  in  session  considering  an  appro¬ 
priation  of  $25,0(X)  for  the  apprehension 
and  prosecution  of  murderers. 

ALL  ASSISTANCE  OFFERED 

John  D.  R.\ridan 

Managing  Editor,  Canton  Repo^tory 

It  happened  to  Don  Mellett.  This  time 
it  has  happened  to  Walter  Liggett.  Sup¬ 
pression  by  assassination  rears  its  ugly 
criminal  head  to  imperil  reputable  and 
honest  editors  broadly  over  the  land 
unless  the  newspaper  fraternity  does 
everything  within  its  power  to  bring 
about  apprehension  and  punishment  of 
such  murderers. 

If  newspaper  workers  may  be  mur¬ 
dered  with  impunity  then  judges  and  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  law  likewise  can  be  victims 
of  violence  and  intimidation.  Decent  men 
have  resort  to  the  courts  for  redress 
from  the  abuse  of  free  speech  but  gang¬ 
sters  are  not  interested  in  this.  In 
whatever  way  we  may  be  of  assistance 
our  newspapers  gladly  join  the  prose¬ 
cution. 

AROUSES  PUBLIC  OPINION 

By  Davis  Merwin 
Publisher,  Minneapolis  Star 

It  seems  to  us  the  press  can  best 
serve  by  bringing  public  opinion  to  the 
point  which  will  cause  the  proper  au¬ 
thorities  to  use  the  utmost  diligence 
in  apprehending  and  convicting  the  per¬ 
petrators  of  the  Liggett  assassination. 
To  this  end  the  Star  will  bend  its 
determined  efforts. 

SUGGESTS  U.  S.  ACT 

Fred  Schilpun 

Publisher,  St.  CJoud  (Minn.)  Times- 
Journal 

I  heartily  approve  the  suggestion  of 
Editor  &  Publisher  that  the  press  raise 
a  fund  to  assist  Mrs.  Liggett  and  for 
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the  capture  and  prosecution  of  the 
murderers  of  her  husband,  Walter  W. 
Liggett,  crusading  editor  wliom  under¬ 
world  gunmen  killed  with  a  blast  of 
gunfire  in  the  presence  of  his  wife  and 
daughter.  I  will  contribute  $100.  Less 
than  a  year  ago  Howard  Guilford,  also 
editor  of  a  so-called  scandal  sheet,  was 
shot  to  death  in  the  same  manner  within 
a  few  blocks  of  where  Liggett  was 
murdered.  The  Guilford  murder  also 
still  remains  unsolved.  It  will  be  well 
for  the  press  to  call  upon  the  Attorney 
Graeral  of  the  United  States  to  ascer¬ 
tain  whether  the  clearing  up  of  these 
murders  may  not  be  undertaken  by  the 
Department  of  Justice. 


A  COWARDLY  ACT 

M.  E.  Foster 

Editor,  Houston  (Tex.)  Press 
The  assassination  of  Editor  Liggett 
was  the  cowardly  act  of  men  and  in¬ 
terests  he  fought.  Unable  to  meet  him 
in  a  fair  battle,  they  resorted  to  a 
method  to  suppress  his  utterances  that 
has  shocked  the  nation.  His  murderers 
should  be  caught  and  made  to  pay  the 
penalty.  If  the  state  in  which  he  lived 
does  not  use  its  money  and  offices  to 
catch  those  responsible,  the  newspapers 
should  raise  a  fund  for  the  purpose. 


If  strong  newspapers  fail  to  use  their 
p(>wer  in  defense  oi  the  public  against 
its  mure  vicious  enemies  the  ideals  of  .i 
press  gone  stale  and  flabby  may  live 
for  a  while  among  occasional  journal¬ 
istic  Davids,  but  ultimately  they  will 
die.  Whatever  Liggett,  the  man,  we 
must  concede  that  Liggett,  the  editor, 
is  dead  because  he  defied  elements  he 
considered  inimical  to  us  all.  His  was 
a  courage  without  which  any  newspaper 
is  a  mere  chatterbox. 

Every  newspaperman  should  make  the 
acquaintance  of  Doremus  Jessup,  in 
Sinclair  Lewis’  latest  book.  There 
might  be  some  conversions.  There  even 
might  be  willing  hands  to  catch  torches 
that  fall  when  such  fighters  as  Mellett, 
Guilford  and  Liggett  reach  the  end  of 
their  trails.  This  will  be  a  poor  countiy 
in  which  to  live  if  dominant  members 
of  our  fraternity  overlook  the  Minnc- 
^ota  warnings. 

A  virile,  courageous  and  determined 
press  could  do  more  to  restore  and 
strengthen  America  than  all  other  forces 
combined.  That’s  a  platitude,  to  be  sure, 
hut  what  of  it?  If  Editor  &  Pubusher 
undertakes  to  enlist  newspaper  aid  for 
Mrs.  Liggett,  it  can  count  on  us.  Not 
many  know  how  bravely  she  fought  to 
aid  the  man  she  lost  in  the  fight  whose 
<idds  were  ail  against  him. 


TACTICS  NOT  THE  ISSUE 

Milwaukee  Journal  Editorial 
Murder  issues  its  challenge  in  Minne¬ 
apolis  again  with  the  death  of  Walter 
Liggett,  crusading  publisher,  who  had 
fought  with  all  his  might  against  gang¬ 
sters.  certain  politicians,  and  what  he 
charged  was  a  hook-up  between  the 
gaiwsters  and  the  politicians. 

"rte  character  of  Mr.  Liggett’s  “jour¬ 
nalism”  can  be  assailed,  but  that  it  not 
the  issue.  He  was  intemperate  in  at¬ 
tack  and,  we  have  no  doubt,  often 
wrong.  Men  who  deal  in  rumor  and 
try  to  imcover  the  hidden  things,  the 
dark  things,  now  and  then  are  wrong. 
But  he  fought,  and  he  had  a  right  to 
fight,  being  responsible  only  through  the 
ordinary  processes  of  law  for  what  he 
said.  Now  he  is  gone  and  what  he  tried 
to  uncover  looms  larger,  darker  and 
more  sinister  than  anything  he  wrote 
about  it — right  or  wrong. 


SUGGESTED  FUND 
William  Field 
Pres.,  Rutland  (Vt.)  Herald. 

1  hope  Editor  &  Publisher  will  in¬ 
vite  newspaper  publishers  to  contribute 
to  a  fund  to  assist  Mrs.  Walter  Liggett 
and  to  offer  a  reward  for  the  capture  of 
Liggett’s  murderer.  I  suggest  Sinclair 
Lewis  might  write  something  for  you 
with  reference  to  “It  Can’t  Happen 
Here.” 


OLSON  SHOULD  ACT 

Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger 
Publisher,  New  York  Times 
In  commenting  upon  the  foul  murder 
of  Walter  Liggett  the  New  York  Times 
said  Dec.  11 : 

“.  .  .  But  the  circumstances  of  this 
particular  atrocity  were  such  as  to  call 
for  special  vigilance  in  running  down 
its  authors.  Mr.  Liggett  was  said  to 
have  been  not  on  good  terms  with 
(jovemor  Olson  of  Minnesota  on  ac¬ 
count  of  political  differences.  This  very 
fact,  if  true,  should  lead  the  gover¬ 
nor  to  issue  the  most  stringent  orders 
to  the  detective  forces  and  the  prose¬ 
cuting  officers  of  the  state,  so  as  to 
make  sure  that  nothing  is  left  undone 
in  the  pursuit  and  punishment  of  the 
criminals  who  so  brutally  took  Mr.  Lig¬ 
gett’s  life.” 

If  Mr.  Liggett’s  circumstances  were 
such  as  to  leave  his  widow  in  need  it 
should  be  a  privilege  for  the  press  of 
the  country  to  assist  in  relieving  that 
distress. 


MRS.  LIGGETT  APPEALS 
FOR  HELP  FROM  PRESS 

Mrs.  EDITH  LIGGETT, 
widow  of  the  murdered 
Minneapolis  editor,  appealed  for 
what  she  termed  imperative  out¬ 
side  aid  in  pushing  investigation 
of  the  rrime. 

In  a  wire  to  Editor  &  Pi  b- 
LiSHER  she  said: 

''I  appreriale  greatly  your  gen¬ 
erous  offer  of  assistance  and 
finanrial  aid. 

“Editorial  pressure  and  all 
other  assistance  from  the  outside 
will  prove  immensely  effective  in 
>ecuring  an  investigation  by  im¬ 
partial  authorities. 

“The  children  and  I  are  prac¬ 
tically  destitute  and  in  great  need 
of  any  assistance  your  most  gen¬ 
erous  offer  holds  forth. 

“Walter  was  deliberately  mur¬ 
dered  by  an  underworld  gang 
working  for  intrenched  vice. 

“They  used  murder  as  a  last  re¬ 
sort  to  enforce  editorial  silence.” 


murderers,  the  Chatiaiiouga  Times  w. 
lieves  mat  is  unnecessary.  Itisii^ 
ii.r  the  L  nited  .Males  1  >epartnieata 
Justice.  * 

For  the  assassinatum  of  Mr  L»- 
gett,  following  a  little  more  thj^ 
year  the  murder  of  Howard  “ 


also  a  Minneanolis  editor,  seems 'aigf 
eient  proof  that  the  municipal  officai. 
of  Minneapolis  are  either  unwilliiw  ^ 
or  are  incapable  of  stamping  out  *. 
evil  forces  which  he  fought. 


The  Pioneer  Press  and  Dispatch  will 
make  the  first  contribution  to  this  fund 
and  suggests  that  Editor  &  Publisher 
take  the  initiative  in  its  establishment 
and  management. 


“CANNOT  BE  TOLERATED" 
Linwood  I.  Noyes 
Publisher,  Jromuood  (Mich.)  Qi^ 
The  Liggett  assassination  is 
example  of  lawlessness  which  moil 
tertamly  should  not  and  cannot  be  tol¬ 
erated.  tiangs  and  gangsters  have  tou 
long  taken  matters  in  their  own  han^ 
Every  energy  should  be  turned  to  tk 
apprehens.c.ii  and  punishment  (rf  tk 
ctim.nals.  if  the  Minnesota  authoritin 
are  i.uegt.ai  to  the  task,  the  pre# 
the  country  should  assist  by  raitw 
funds  necessary  to  capture  and  coona 
those  responsible.  Let  this  be  the  stm 
of  a  new  and  intensified  drive  to  rid 
the  entire  country  of  the  gunman  and 
the  criminal. 
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“ARROGANT  CHALLENGE” 

Leo  E.  Owens 

Publisher,  St.  Paul  Dispatch  and 
Pioneer  Press 

The  murder  of  Walter  Liggett  is  one 
of  the  most  arrogant  challenges  to  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  in  the  history  of  this 
country.  The  St.  Paul  IHoneer  Press 
and  Dispatch  lielieve  that  the  challenge 
cannot  be  allowed  to  go  unanswered  by 
the  press  of  -America  and  it  proposes 
establishment  of  a  fund  by  newspapers 
to  be  used,  not  only  in  vindication  of 
justice  in  the  Liggett  case,  but  to  finance 
defense  of  freedom  of  the  press  when¬ 
ever  and  wherever  it  may  be  similarly 
challenged  in  the  future. 

Let  the  newspapers  of  America  serve 
notice  on  the  underworld  that  the  com¬ 
bined  power  of  the  press  will  l>e  thrown 
into  relentless  action  against  racketeers 
and  corrupt  politicians  who  may  attack 
any  editor  or  publisher  for  his  rightful 
expression  of  opinion  or  exposure  of 
corruption. 

Liggett’s  tyjie  of  journalism  was  per¬ 
haps  not  of  the  conventional  character, 
but  if  an  editor  who  wishes  to  bring 
charges  of  public  corruption  is  answer- 
able  to  gunmen,  then  this  country  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  underworld. 


ONLY  DEATH  .STOPPED  HIM 
Julian  Harris 

Executive  Editor,  Chattanooga  Times 

.An  editorial  in  the  Time*  says: 

“It  may  be  said  of  Walter  M.  Liggett 
that  he  came  to  the  end  of  his  life  as 
he  doubtless  imagined  he  would.  The 
only  thing  that  would  stop  Walter  Lig¬ 
gett  was  death.  The  lawless  element  m 
Minneapolis  furnished  that  —  Walter 
Liggett’s  campaign  is  ended.  Minne¬ 
apolis  police,  who  scoffed  at  Mr.  Lig¬ 
gett’s  story  of  the  attack  on  him  in  Oc¬ 
tober  and  cleared  the  two  men  he 
named  now  have  the  task  of  bringing 
to  book  his  murderers. 

“Mr.  Liggett’s  wife  and  their  young 
daughter  face  a  cheerless  Christmas, 
while  in  the  underworld  of  Minneapolis 
toasts  are  being  drunk  to  the  assassins 
who  shot  the  fearless  editor  when  he 
stood,  his  arms  filled  with  packages, 
unable  to  defend  himself.  Somehow, 
there  seems  to  be  no  inspiration  for 
the  hope  that  the  assassins  will  be  ar¬ 
rested  or,  if  arrested,  that  their  convic¬ 
tion  will  cause  them  more  than  the 
slight  inconvenience  of  a  short  wait  for 
paroles.” 

Concerning  the  suggestion  that  the 
press  raise  a  fund  to  assist  Mrs.  Lig¬ 
gett,  the  Chattanooga  Times  is  of  the 
opinion  it  might  well  be  done.  Walter 
Liggett  died  serving  the  largest  inter¬ 
ests  of  his  community  and  editors  in 
every  community  honor  the  cause  of 
civic  righteousness  for  which  he  stood. 
To  contribute  to  the  security  and  com¬ 
fort  of  his  wife  and  their  daughter  in 
this  season  is  something  editors  through¬ 
out  the  country  will  wish  to  do. 

.As  for  funds  to  finance  the  capture 
and  prosecution  of  Walter  Liggett’s 


SEES  LOCAL  PARALLEL 

Bernard  L.  Krebs 
Managing  Editor,  Neiv  Orleans  Timet- 
Picayune 

We  have  been  confronted  for  maoy 
years  with  conditions  similar  to  thoie 
forming  the  background  of  the  ligut 
murder.  So  have  newspapers  in  certsk 
other  states.  We  feel  that  the  Mimes- 
polis  newspapers  have  the  prinary 
responsibility  of  seeing  that  the  mnrd- 
erers  are  apprehended  and  punished,  and 
we  do  not  doubt  they  will  be  firm  and 
unswerving  in  their  duty. 
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HAD  REMEDY  AT  LAW 

Arthur  J.  Sinnott 
Editor,  Neii’ark  (N.  J.)  Evening  News 
Nothing  should  be  left  undone  to  dis¬ 
close  and  punish  those  who  murdered 
Liggett  and  those  who  inspired  the 
crime.  Even  though  his  enemies  may 
have  believed  him  to  be  wrong  or  even 
a  blackmailer,  they  had  their  remedy 
at  law,  not  with  the  gun.  Without 
knowledge  of  the  circumstances  of 
Liggett’s  family  I  cannot  suggest  de¬ 
position  of  a  fund  publishers  should 
raise. 
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“EDITORS  SHOULD  TAKE  HEED” 

Verne  Marshall 
Editor,  Cedar  Rapids  (la.)  Gazette 
Walter  Liggett’s  assassination  reflects 
on  every  responsible  newspaper  that 
fails  to  expose  and  fight  political  cor¬ 
ruption  and  major  crime.  Such  news¬ 
papers  could  win  the  battle  Liggett  lost 
beneath  gangster  guns,  but  most  of  them 
can’t  be  seriously  annoyed  by  poisons 
that  threaten  not  only  communities  here 
and  there,  but  entire  states,  even  the 
nation. 

'The  waning  influence  of  a  danger¬ 
ously  indolent  press  will  altogether  dis¬ 
appear  if  such  lessons  as  Minnesota 
gives  us  are  not  heeded.  Weak  though 
that  influence  may  be,  its  loss  would 
leave  society  at  the  mercy  of  crooks, 
demagogues  and  opportunists.  Then 
there  would  be  a  violent  awakening  in 
sanctum  and  news  room — too  late. 
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MURDER  MAY  BRI.NG  ACTION 

Howard  Kahn 
Editor,  St.  Paul  Daily  Neu's 

When  Howard  Guilford,  Minneapolis 
Saturday  Post  editor,  was  killed,  Mill 
City  citizens  were  apathetic.  Munkr 
failed  to  excite  them.  A  riotous  tmde 
strike  caused  a  furore,  however,  and  a 
big  defense  fund  was  raised. 

What  reaction  Water  Liggett’s  assa^ 
ination  will  have  in  public  indignation 
remains  to  be  seen.  Walter  Liggttt 
was  not  a  Don  Mellett,  but  murder  is 
murder. 

St.  Paul,  once  panic  stricken  by  the 
kidnaping  of  three  citizens,  supports 
a  campaign  to  make  the  city  safe. 
Result — No  major  crime  in  two 
years.  . 

Perhaps  the  brutal  murder  of  Lig8*" 
will  bring  action  in  Minneapolis,  u 
not,  the  nation’s  press  would  be  justified 
in  raising  funds. 

Certainly,  Mrs.  Liggett,  penniless  bw 
courageous,  deserves  help. 


BLAMES  LAX  OFFICIALS 

Stephen  Bolles 

Editor,  Janesville  (Wis.)  Daily  GacetU 
While  I  am  not  wholly  in  acconl 
with  the  methods  of  Liggett  in  operat¬ 
ing  a  newspaper  that  called  attention  M 
himself  by  assailing  many  persons  ^ 
evils  which  the  daily  newspapers  talKM 
about  in  more  temperate 
murder  of  Liggett  stands  as  an  indifl- 
ment  against  the  officials  of  his  city, 
county  and  state.  Our  position  is  clea  • 
We  should  not  only  assist  in 
ing  the  case  so  that  whatever 
ground  influences  are  instigating 
crime  may  be  fully  disclosed,  ^  . 

in  favor  of  a  fund  for  the  care  ot 
wife  and  children  of  Liggett. 


UGGETT  MURDER  STIRS  MINNESOTA 


^isassination  of  Crusading  Weekly  Editor  Wakens  Whole  Community  to  Underworld  Peril 

State  Forces  Rally  for  Sweeping  Inquiry  Into  Slaying 

(By  ItUgraPk  to  Editor  &  I’ublishu) 

V  Dec.  12 — The 

yi  cold-blooded  gangster  murder  here 
ionday  night  of  Editor  Walter  W. 
iggett  foe  of  organized  racketeering 
nd  crime,  has  aroused  a  hurricane  of 
"'blic  protest  which  threatens  to  shake 
he  underworld  to  its  roots.  Mr.  Lig- 
ttt  was  slain  before  the  eyes  of  his  wife 
Ind  11-year-old  daughter  in  reprisal 
or  his  bitter  attacks  on  gangster  ac- 
ivities  through  his  Midwest  American,  a 
fcekly.  He  was  once  a  New  York 
lewspaperman  and  editor  of  Plain  Talk 
aagazine. 

Developments  tonight  m  tb-*  brutal 
nlling  indicated  widespread  demand  for 
■jgorous  prosecution  of  the  case  and  a 
ihakedown  of  Minneapolis  racketeering 
jhich  Liggett  had  openly  battled  for 
I  year  despite  constant  intimidation  by 
;zng  leaders. 

There  was  a  move  by  conservative 
(cnators  in  a  special  session  of  the 
(tate  legislature  in  St.  Paul  to  vote  a 
^50,000  fund  to  investigate  the  murder. 

Mrs.  Edith  Liggett  said  she  identified 
Isadore  Blumenfeld,  alias  Kid  Cann, 

30W  in  the  city  jail,  as  the  alleged 
[layer,  and  Cann  issued  a  statement 
that  he  would  be  willing  to  waive  im- 
nunity  and  appear  in  person  before  the 
[rand  jury  to  offer  his  alibi  that  he 
ras  in  a  barber  shop  at  the  time  of 


-e  of  issues.  staccato  roar  of  gun  fire  and  Liggett 

b-head  of  the  article  was  as  stumbled  and  sank  to  the  ground. 

‘An  Open  Letter  to  the  Leg-  The  tire  had  been  at  such  close  ranjge 
Either  Governor  Should  be  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  miss 
or  I  Should  be  Indicted  for  the  giant  target  the  huge,  powerful 

_  body  of  Liggett  presented.  The  other 

car  then  was  thrown  into  high  gear 
sped  out  the  alley  toward  Nine- 

Utterly  horror-stricken  for  a 
Mrs.  Liggett  was  voiceless  and  then  she 
emitted  scream  after  scream.  Ten  year 
old  Marda  rushed  toward  her  father’s 
body  and  falling  upon  it  cried:  ''Don’t 
die,  daddy,  please  don’t  die.” 

By  now  a  was  collecting 

a  for  police.  a 

while  too,  the  coroner  and 

to  the  All  the  slugs 

that  passed  the  body  re- 

the  body  over 

thoroughly.  The  coroner  declared  that 
death  had  been  instantaneous.  One 
the  would  have  been 

he  As  was, 

plunged  through  a  region  close  to  the 

Meyer  Schuldberg,  head  of  a  local 
liquor  factory,  whom  Liggett  had  at- 
j  tacked  in  his  paper,  and  IGd  Cann  were 

^  picked  up  by  police  within  a  couple  of 

hours  after  the  crime.  Only  the  latter 
was  held. 

:  Appearing  nonchalant  and  wise-crack- 

- ^ -  ing  with  several  policemen  he  knew, 

of  her  slain  husband.  Cann  appeared  little  disturbed  over  his 

arrest.  He  declared  that  he  had  met 
It  was  signed :  Walter  W.  Liggett  only  once,  the  night  some  weeks 
ago  before  the  editor’s  acquittal  in  St. 
xi  from  charges  of  a  statutory  Paul. 

a  jury  in  district  court  in  St.  At  that  time,  Cann  related,  Liggett 
ouple  of  weeks  ago,  Liggett  attempted  to  ‘‘shake  him  down”  for 


and  local  authorities  will  not  see  jus-  as  a  result  of  a  political  frameup  by  to  prevent  further  attacks  on  him  in 
tice  done.”  forces  which  were  attempting  to  silence  Liggett’s  paper.”  Cann  told  Liggett  he 

Mrs.  Liggett,  in  a  statement  to  Era-  him.  had  no  money  and  later  started  to  drive 

TOR  &  PuBUSHER,  said  she  would  make  He  appeared  in  a  court  room  in  Min-  the  editor  home,  he  said.  Enroute, 
every  possible  effort  to  continue  the  neapolis  again  last  week  to  testifjr  in  Liggett  wanted  to  stop  at  a  night  club 
Midwest  American  ‘‘along  the  lines  behalf  of  Frank  Ellis,  Austin,  Minn.,  and  while  there,  he  was  set  upon  by 
Walter  desired.”  She  has  been  a  fre-  labor  leader,  who  was  indicted  for  the  thugs  and  so  badly  beaten  that  he  had 
quent  contributor  to  the  paper.  abduction  of  two  girls  with  whom  it  to  enter  a  hospital. 

Newspapermen  from  papers  in  Chi-  was  charged  Liggett  had  the  unnatural  ' 

cago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Louis  were  in  relations  that  brought  him_  to  trial, 
the  city  on  special  stories  on  the  mur-  Ellis  was  found  guilty  and  is  now  in 
der.  The  Minneapolis  papers  contin-  the  Hennepin  county  jail  awaiting 
ued  to  n'ake  no  editorial  comment  on  sentence. 

the  affair.  Liggett  was  shot  down  at  5 :40  p.  m., 

Liggett  was  mowed  down  by  five  steel-  approximately  the  same  time  of  the  day 
jacketed  pistol  bullets  as  he  stepped  that  assassins’  blasts  found  their  mark 
from  his  car  in  the  rear  of  his  apart-  in  the  body  of  Guilford  some  months 
ment  from  a  car  that  drove  alongside,  ago. 

In  the  car  with  him  were  his  wife.  Shortly  ^fore  the  murder,  he  was 
Edith,  and  his  ten  year  old  daughter,  sitting  in  his  office  with  A.  B.  Gilbert, 

Forestal  Marda.  Shot  in  the  back,  four  of  the  Mound,  Minn.,  lecturer  and  writer, 
slugs  passed  completely  through  the  whose  sympathies  were  with  the  editor, 
body,  the  fifth  lodging  against  Mrs.  Liggett  was  in  the  office  at  the 

_ _ _  t.  time  and  together  with  the  two  men 

fired  the  Police  arrested  one  man  in  connec-  entered  the  Liggett  car  to  drive  to  a 
tion  with  the  crime.  He  is  Isadore  public  library  where  his  daughter 
listic  ex-  Blumenfeld,  alias  Kid  Cann,  whom  Marda  had  been  studying, 
id  all  the  police  stated  will  be  held  for  the  grand  Gilbert  had  to  catch  a  bus  for 
i  a  sub-  jury.  Cann  was  arrested  on  the  state-  Mound,  so  the  Liggett  family  drove 
ment  of  Mrs.  Liggett  who  charged  that  him  downtown  to  the  bus  station.  On 
she  recognized  him  as  the  man  who  the  return  trip,  Liggett  stopped  at  a 
leaned  from  the  assailant’s  car  and  fired  newsstand  to  pick  up  a  copy  of  the 
the  shots.  Sunday  edition  of  the  New  York  Times 

The  murder  occured  in  the  same  sec-  and  then  continued  out  to  Lake  street 
tion  of  the  city  in  which  Howard  Guil-  to  buy  some  groceries  for  dinner, 
t  ford,  editor  of  the  Saturday  Press,  an-  The  Liggett  apartment  was  at  1825 

other  militant  sheet,  was  slain  by  shot-  Second  avenue  S.  The  editor  entered 
gun  fire  less  than  a  year  ago.  the  alley  to  the  rear  from  the  Nine- 

I^B  Mrs.  Liggett  was  to  go  to  the  police  teenth  avenue  side,  noticing  as  he  did 

station  late  today  to  face  Cann,  but  so,  a  car  ahead  with  its  lights  full  on. 

when  police  arrived  at  her  home  to  Stopping  behind  his  building,  Liggett 

^  escort  her  they  found  her  in  a  state  backed  out  of  the  car  and  reached  in  to 

Bt  of  nervous  collapse.  Cann  denied  pick  up  his.  groceries. 

charges  against  him  and  presented  what  Mrs.  Liggett  started  to  emerge  from 
'  police  call  an  “iron  clad”  alibi.  The  the  same  side,  but  just  then  the  lighted 
alibi  was  being  checked  by  a  squad  of  car  started  to  come  toward  them._  As 
detectives  today.  the  alley  was  narrow,  Liggett  cautioned 

The  last  issue  of  Liggett’s  paper,  his  wife  to  get  back  into  the  car  and 
just  off  the  press  and  dated  Dec.  6,  leaned  up  close  to  the  vehicle  himself 
was  in  the  mails  to  members  of  the  so  as  to  give  the  other  car  plenty  of 
state  legislature,  now  in  special  session  room. 

in  St.  Paul,  when  the  shooting  occured.  As  the  other  car  drew  near,  a  rear 
N.  In  it  was  an  open  letter  to  members  of  window  was  wound  down  and  a  hand 

_  the  law  making  body  calling  attention  to  clutching  an  automatic  pistol — a  .45 

^  Liggett  children,  Walter,  now  12,  ten  charges  against  Governor  Floyd  B.  calibre,  police  said — was  thrust  out. 

and  Marda,  10.  Olson  which  have  appeared  in  the  paper  Suddenly,  the  air  was  rent  with  the 


'ffering  a  reward  but  I  have  caused  a 
ill  to  be  introduced  in  the  present  ses- 
_!on  of  the  Legislature  providing  $2,- 
W  dollars  reward  for  each  person  ar- 
ested  and  convicted. 

“Governor  Floyd  B.  Olson.” 

Qiief  of  Police  Frank  E.  _ 

^ursday  asked  aid  of  federal  author!- 
w  in  the  investigation  of  the  Liggett  editor’s 
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laadore  Blumenfeld,  known  as  Kid  Cann, 
being  held  for  the  grand  jury  in  ron- 
nection  with  the  murder  of  Walter 
Liggett. 


roborated  by  the  proprietor  of  the  shop. 
Cann  read  newspapers  and  magazines 
while  awaiting  his  turn,  the  proprietor 
said,  and  then  sat  in  the  chair  of  one  of 
his  employes.  He  was  in  a  jovial, 
clowning  mood,  the  proprietor  con¬ 
tinued,  and  on  his  way  out,  noticed  an 
acquaintance  asleep  m  a  chair  and 
awakened  him  by  slapping  him  on  the 
head  with  a  folded  newspaper. 

Cann  declared  that  he  did  not  hear  of 
the  shooting  until  more  than  an  hour 
later  when  he  and  Schuldberg,  for  whom 
he  works,  met  two  detectives  on  Henne¬ 
pin  avenue.  Both  gave  themselves  up 
voluntarily,  he  declared. 

Schuldberg  declared  that  he  met  Lig¬ 
gett  only  once  about  eight  weeks  ago. 
The  meeting  was  the  result  of  a  call 
from  Liggett  and  took  place  in  an  auto¬ 
mobile  parked  in  front  of  Liggett’s  for¬ 
mer  home  at  2828  Portland  avenue.  This 
also  was  the  former  home  of  Senator 
Thomas  B.  Schall  of  Minnesota. 

They  discussed  Schuldberg’s  liquor 
business  at  some  length,  Schuldberg 
said,  and  then  Liggett  suggested  that 
he  needed  $1,500  for  his  defense  in  his 
coming  trial.  Liggett  said  he  would  lay 
off  from  him  in  the  paper,  Schuldberg 
added,  if  he  could  advance  the  $1,5(M 
expense  money. 

During  the  conversation,  Schuldberg 
continued,  Liggett  said  his  attacks  were 
because  Schuldberg  was  “a  friend  of 
Governor  Olson’s  and  be  wanted  to  hurt 
Olson  as  much  as  possible.”  Schuldberg 
answered  that  he  liad  met  the  governor 
only  once  and  although  he  was  not  an¬ 
tagonistic  toward  him,  the  governor  in 
no  way  was  a  friend  of  his.  Liggett 
continued,  Schulberg  added,  that  he  was 
out  to  beat  the  governor  in  his  desire 
to  be  United  States  senator  in  the  com¬ 
ing  elections.  He  said  he  wasn’t  for 
Senator  Schall  either,  Schuldberg  de¬ 
clared. 

As  to  the  $1,500,  Schuldberg  declared, 
he  told  Liggett  he  would  have  to  talk  to 
his  partners.  He  left  Liggett  then  and 
drove  around  in  his  car  for  about  half 
an  hour  and  then  picked  the  editor  up 
once  more,  he  stated.  After  a  short 
drive,  he  told  Liggett,  Schuldberg  said, 
that  so  far  as  he  was  concern^  “he 
could  get  out  of  the  car  and  go  jump 
in  the  lake  because  no  money  would  be 
forthcoming.” 

Mrs.  Liggelt’s  statement  declared  that 
her  husband  had  had  a  heated  conversa¬ 
tion  with  Schuldberg  the  afternoon  of 
the  killing,  but  the  latter  denied  this  in 
his  statement. 

Cann  has  been  a  well-known  police 
figure  around  the  Twin  Cities  for  more 
than  15  years.  Now  38  years  old,  he 
was  arrested  first  Nov.  10,  1928,  as  a 
suspect  in  the  shooting  of  two  Minne¬ 
apolis  policemen  in  a  night  club.  He 
pleaded  not  guilty  and  the  indictment 
was  nolled. 

His  record  from  that  time  on  is  as 
follows : 

April  17,  193Ur-Arrested  in  New  Or¬ 
leans  by  federal  authorities  as  head  of 
a  northwest  ring  running  Cuban  liquor. 
Fought  extradition  proceedings  success¬ 
fully. 

Jan.  21,  1932 — Surrendered  to  U.  S. 


marslial  in  Minneaiiolis  on  a  charge  of 
operating  an  alcohol  still.  Obtained  four 
continuances  of  trial  but  finally  found 
guilty  and  paid  a  fine  of  $1,5U0. 

August  25,  1933 — Indicted  with  six 
other  Twin  City  men  for  conspiracy  in 
kidnaping  of  Charles  F.  Urschel,  Okla¬ 
homa  oil  magnate.  Indictment  quashed 
Sept.  30. 

Dec.  30,  1933 — Indicted  again  on  liq¬ 
uor  sales  charges.  Released  on  bail. 

March  1,  1934 — Sentenced  to  one  year 
in  Minneapolis  workhouse.  Served  as 
floor  mopper. 

Feb.  9,  1935 — Arraigned  again  on  fed¬ 
eral  liquor  charges. 

March  2,  1935 — Released  from  work- 
house  and  federal  liquor  charge  dropped 
later. 

Oct.  27,  1935 — Questioned  after  the 
beating  of  Liggett,  but  absolved  on  tes¬ 
timony  of  witnesses. 

Mrs.  Liggett  was  positive  in  her  iden¬ 
tification  of  Cann  as  the  man  who  fired 
the  fatal  shots,  however.  She  accom¬ 
panied  the  assertion  with  the  statement : 
“I  will  remember  the  killer’s  face  as 
long  as  I  live.” 

“My  husband  got  out  of  the  car,”  Mrs. 
Liggett  said.  “Usually  I  would  be  in 
the  front  seat  with  him,  but  we  had  Mr. 
Gilbert  with  us  so  I  sat  in  the  back  seat 
with  my  daughter  and  my  husband  was 
sitting  alone  in  the  front  seat  before  he 
got  out.  As  he  did  get  out,  he  started 
reaching  for  the  groceries  in  the  back 
seat,  and  I  was  just  stepping  out  of  the 
car  and  this  car  that  was  ahead  started 
in  our  direction. 

“Mr.  Liggett  warned  me  to  step  back 
as  there  was  only  space  enough  for  two 
cars  to  pass.  As  the  front  seat  of  the 
other  car  got  about  parallel  with  my 
husband,  somebody  opened  fire  from  the 
l)ack  seat  and  my  husband  was  killed 
instantly.  As  the  man  shot,  he  had  a 
snarling  smile  on  his  face  that  I  will 
never  forget. 

“To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  there 
was  only  one  man  in  the  front  seat  and 
one  man  in  back  seat.  There  may  have 
been  two  in  the  front  seat,  but  I  am  not 
sure  of  that.  My  daughter  said  there 
were  only  two  men  in  the  car — one  in 
front  and  one  in  the  rear.” 

“Were  you  able  to  recognize  the  man 
in  the  back  seat  that  did  the  shooting?” 
she  was  asked. 

“Yes,”  came  the  prompt  answer. 

“Who  did  you  recognize  this  man  to 
be?” 

“It  was  Kid  Cann.” 

“Have  you  ever  seen  Cann  before?” 

“Yes.” 

“How  many  times?” 

“I  think  he  was  pointed  out  to  me 
twice.  Once  in  the  Radisson  Hotel  and 
once  on  the  street.” 

As  to  Schuldberg,  Mrs.  Liggett  stated 
that  he  called  her  husband  during  the 
afternoon  and  “was  in  a  rage  over  the 
telephone.” 

“He  demanded  to  know  why  my  hus¬ 
band  classed  him  with  people  like  Kid 
Cann  and  others  of  his  kind,”  Mrs. 
Liggett  continued,  “and  my  husband 
said:  ‘Well,  Kid  Cann  works  for  you.’ 
Schuldberg  said:  ‘You  write  stuff  like 
that  and  I  will  sue  you  for  $100,000 
libel.’  My  husband  replied:  ‘Go  ahead, 
if  you  think  I  can’t  prove  what  I  say.’ 
Then  Schuldberg  said:  ‘Well,  I’ll  stop 
you  some  other  way  then.’  ” 

“Did  your  husband  ask  Schuldberg 
what  he  meant  by  that?”  she  was  asked. 

“Well,]’  she  replied,  “my  husband 
kidded  him  and  said:  ‘You  are  not  hav¬ 
ing  an  easy  time  stopping  me  from 
writing.’  ” 

“And  then  what  was  said?” 

“I  think  my  husband  told  him  to  call 
up  some  time  when  he  felt  cooler.” 

“Is  today  the  first  time  that  he  said 
that  he  would  stop  your  husband  from 
writing?” 

“.As  far  as  I  remember  it  is  the  only 
time  that  Schuldberg  threatened  my  hus¬ 
band.  However,  one  of  Ed  Morgan’s 
men  (Morgan  is  alleged  head  of  Minne¬ 
apolis  underworld  activities)  called  up 
and  made  threats  of  that  sort,  but  I 
can’t  tell  who  it  was.” 

“Why?” 

“Because  he  has  given  us  some  very 
valuable  information.  I  just  can’t  tell.” 

“Is  there  any  other  information  you 
could  give  that  would  enlighten  the 
police  department?” 


GirU  Petjmry  Connetn  Labor  Leader 
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IMPEACHMENT  OF  OLSON 
IS  JUSTIHED  BY  RECORD 


EitTI  MH;UTtir  mmm  !■  IpM  UN*  f*  Tit  UpMwvMHMJNTIM 
MwtNvwIMiliMMNrtn  K  MM 
UlUUlW'^^n  Ir  I  MiM  It  MM  hr  liktlMMinm 


First  page  of  Dee  6  Midwest  Ameri¬ 
can,  Liggett’s  last  edition. 


“Yes,  there  is.  The  fact  that  my  hus¬ 
band  has  an  edition  of  his  paper  out 
with  ten  reasons  why  Governor  CTlson 
should  be  impeached  and  this  edition  is 
known  to  be  in  tbe  mail  and  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  legislature  will  receive  a  copy 
tomorrow  and  Governor  Olson  also 
knew  that  my  husband  intended  to  speak 
before  the  legislature  demanding  Olsop’s 
impeachment.” 

In  a  statement  from  his  office  this 
morning.  Governor  Olson  declared  he 
hoped  the  murderers  of  Liggett  would 
be  captured  and  brought  to  justice 
speedily. 

“All  I  can  say  is  that  I  hope  the  mur¬ 
derers  of  Liggett  are  apprehended  and 
convicted,”  he  stated,  “It  is  bad  busi- 


The  governor  declined  to  comment  on 
the  frequent  demands  of  Liggett  for  his 
impeachment.  Each  issue  of  the  editor’s 
paper,  in  screaming  headlines,  made 
fresh  charges  and  renewed  the  attack  on 
the  chief  executive. 

The  facilities  of  the  Minnesota  state 
bureau  of  criminal  apprehension  will  be 
placed  at  tbe  disposal  of  the  Minneapo¬ 
lis  police  in  an  attempt  to  track  down 
those  guilty  of  the  crime,  the  governor 
added. 

Asked  about  charges  Liggett  made 
against  him  in  his  weekly  paper.  Gov¬ 
ernor  Olson  said:  “I  haven’t  read  the 
charges.  I  didn’t  read  his  paper.  I’m 
not  going  to  get  into  any  discussion  of 
charges  made  continually  against  me  in 
various  sources.  Let  them  be  presented 
to  the  legislature  or  the  grand  jury.” 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Governor 
Olson,  while  Hennepin  county  attorney, 
figured  also  in  the  activities  of  Guilford. 
It  was  in  1927  while  Guilford  was  pub¬ 
lishing  the  Twin  City  Reporter  that  he 
ran  afoul  of  the  Minnesota  press  “gag 
law”  which  attracted  national  attention 
and  ended  when  the  United  States  Su¬ 
preme  Court  declared  the  law  unconsti¬ 
tutional  as  a  violation  of  the  freedom  of 
the  press. 

It  was  while  this  fight,  which  was 
prosecuted  by  Olson,  was  at  its  height, 
that  Guilford  filed  a  petition  with  the 
then  governor  for  the  removal  of  the 
county  attorney.  Guilford’s  last  paper, 
like  Liggett’s,  was  devoted  to  attacks  on 
the  Governor’s  record  and  character. 

In  Washington.  Senator  Schall  said 
that  he  was  confident  that  the  attacks 
Liggett  made  on  political  figures 
“brought  alx)ut  his  end.”  Schall  is  a 
bitter  political  enemy  of  Olson. 

“There  is  no  question  about  it,”  he 
amplified.  “Any  thinking  person  knows 
it.  I  don’t  have  any  proof,  but  that  a 
man  can  still  think  in  this  country.  It 
is  pretty  hard  to  live  in  Minneapolis  and 
tell  the  truth.  I  suspected  something 
like  this  would  happen  to  Liggett  judg¬ 
ing  from  what  happened  to  Guilford 
there  last  year.” 

Schall  denied  any  association  in  poli¬ 
tics  with  Liggett,  although  he  recalled 
he  had  known  him  for  several  years  and 
was  on  good  terms  with  him  when  the 
editor  was  in  Washington. 


He  told  of  a  visit  Liggett  made  to  hk  I 
home  in  the  national  capital.  “I  im-Z 
knew,”  Schall  said,  “that  Mri.  S  I  ^ 
was  something  of  a  palm  reader  and  he  i 
asked  her  to  read  his  palm.  Mrs.  Schall  If 
told  him  he  was  going  to  die  with  hk  |i 
boots  on.”  I 

Newspapers  in  the  city  made  no  edi-  I 
torial  comment  on  the  assassination  to-  I  " 
day.  It  is  expected  they  will  cover  the  I  “ 
crime  in  issues  of  tomorrow— altha^  Lock 
Liggett  was  a  highly  controversialfacl  Lllir 
tor  in  the  community.  r«\ 

Liggett  was  49  years  old  and  for  manj  |f  t 
years  had  been  active  as  editor  or  pn^  I ,  ■ 
Usher  of  reform,  political  and  “muck-  Irut* 
raking”  publications.  He  was  author  I  car: 
tc:o  of  innumerable  magazine  article  1  “ 
and  of  several  books.  In  1930  he  was  Is 
editor  of  Plain  Talk  magazine  and  au-  llow 
thor  of  a  series  of  sensational  articles  on  I'url 
prohibition  which  appeared  in  that  pub-  |ity 
lication.  I  ..r.i 

Liggett  was  born  in  Benson.  Minn,  lay. 
the  son  of  the  late  Colonel  William  M,  |.?  t 
Liggett,  who  was  a  regent  of  the  Unh  liui 
versity  of  Minnesota  and  for  26  yean  |ii« 
dean  of  the  school’s  college  of  agricul-  |i"t 
ture.  I 

Educated  in  Minnesota  schools,  he  L'k 
was  graduated  from  the  Central  High  |an( 
School  in  St.  Paul  and  was  a  student  at  L*.v 
the  Minnesota  College  of  Agriculture  in  I  “• 
1904  and  1905.  From  1905  to  1^,  he 
was  a  reporter  on  various  Minnesota 
newspapers.  In  1909,  he  married  lute 
Norma  J.  Ask.  | ' 

From  that  time  on.  Liggett  engaged  lu' 
in  a  career  of  newspaper*  and  magazine  |ud 
work  that  took  him  from  Alaska  to  I 
New  York  and  eventually  back  to  his  | 
native  state. 

Managing  editor  of  the  Skagway  |i 
Alaskan  from  1908  to  1910.  from  1911 
to  1915  he  was  publisher  of  the  Pasco  | 
(Wash.)  Prof/ress.  He  then  moved  to  | 
North  Dakota,  where  he  was  managing  |’ 
editor  of  the  Farqo  Courier  News  from 
1917  to  1918.  In  1919.  he  served  as  |  > 
director  of  publicity  for  the  Nonpartisan  |re 
League  and  later  was  appointed  deputy  jc» 
commissioner  of  immigration  for  the  |  ‘ 
state.  rr 

.At  one  time.  too.  he  was  secretary  to  ^ 
United  States  Senator  Edwin  Ladd,  of  |  ‘ 
North  Dakota.  His  second  marriage, 
to  Edith  Fleischer,  his  widow,  took  r;. 
place  in  1922  while  he  was  working  on 
the  Ncsv  York  Call.  Then  followed  ju 
three  years  of  activity  on  various  New  r 
York  papers,  including  the  New 
York  Times,  the  Post,  the  News  and 
the  Sun.  ^ 

In  1926,  he  wrote  “The  Frozen  _Fron-  ' 

tier,”  and  in  1927  “The  River  Riders,"  » 

and  in  1930.  “Pioneers  of  Justia."  In 
1929.  he  became  editor  of  Plain  Talk 


magazine. 

It  was  during  the  era  of  national 
prohibition  that  Liggett  made  his  tour 
of  investigation  which  led  to  charges 
that  aroused  a  storm  of  controversy, 
especially  those  in  a  15-page  article  en¬ 
titled.  “Minneapolis  and  Vice  in  Voi- 
steadland.”  The  charges  in  this  article 
were  heard  before  a  congressional  house 
committee. 

In  1932,  he  wrote  a  book  entitld 
“The  Rise  of  Herbert  _  Hoover.”  * 
which  the  former  President  and  his 
record  were  attacked.  The  following 
year  marked  his  return  to  Minneso^ 
where  he  took  up  the  editorship  of  the 
Pemidji  Times,  a  weekly. 

After  a  short  time  there,  he  went  first 
to  Red  Wing  and  then  to  Austin  for  a 
period,  finally  landing  in  Rochester,  the 
home  of  the  Mayos.  where  he  took  up 
publication  of  the  Mid-West  Amfnci^ 
For  10  months  during  this  period,  he 
was  an  ardent  supporter  of 
Olson,  but  then  came  the  break  and  he 
supported  A.  C.  Townley, 
of  the  Nonpartisan  League  in  North 
Dakota,  but  then  an  independent  candi¬ 
date  for  office  in  Minnesota. 

A  year  ago,  Liggett  moved  to 
apolis  with  all  of  his  equipment  am 
undertook  publication  of  the  W est  Late 
N ciqhhorhood  News,  a  weekly 
■A  few  months  later,  he  resumed  pul> 
lication  of  the  Mid-West  American  and 
then  merged  the  two  under  the  latter 
name. 

•Although  Minneapolis  papers  r^ 
mained  editorially  silent  the  day  of  the 
crime,  the  .9/.  Paul  Distatch.  in  an  edi- 
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jrial  entitled:  “Challenge  in  Minne- 

^’^Ivalttf  W-  Liggett,  alive  and  editor 
1  bis  Mid-West  American  served 
Dtice  on  the  decent  people  of  Minne¬ 
llis  that  they  are  in  the  hands  of  an 
mance  of  gangsters  and  politicians. 

This  notice  the  people  ignored. 

The  murder  of  Liggett  Monday  is 
boding  and  horrible  notice  that  he  was 
dling  the  truth. 

Whether  it  will  shock  that  city  out 
the  complacent  acceptance  of  these 
which  have  made  law  and 
filer  a  joke  there  for  the  past  two 
tar-  remains  to  lie  seen. 

“Not  the  least  part  of  the  disgrace 
the  cool  arrogance  of  the  crime 
foward  Guilford  exposed  the  iitider- 
orld  and  political  corruption  of  the 
,•  and  was  murdered.  Fourteen 
mhs  later  Liggett  goes  the  same 
y.  Not  a  hand  was  turned  to  clean 
|p  the  conditions  of  which  these  men 
Krote.  It  was  thought  enough  to  dis- 
fcss  the  charges  by  impugning  their 
^lives. 

‘The  police  never  acted  against  the 
icketeers.  But  Liggett  was  ‘framed’ 
and  acquitted),  then  slugged,  and  is  ^“td  be  the  victim  of  the  worst  cam- 


low  murdered. 


"The  same  authorities  who  were  so  cution  that  has  been  recently  known. 
?ady  to  try  Liggett  on  trumped  up  “He  stayed  on  vvith  the  paper.  Here 
arpes  now  have  a  real  crime  to  prose-  some  of  the  things  his  enemies  did : 

“They  tried  to  persuade  people  to  sue 


“The  whole  state  will  watch  with  pro-  us.  They  garnisheed  our  accounts  and 


public  and  it  is  for  them  to  prove  by  women  who  said  they  were  embarrassed 
prompt  and  effective  action  that  they  by  their  children’s  questions.  Doctors 
are  making  a  real  effort  to  see  that  the  did  not  disapprove  but  many  of  them 
laws  of  the  city  and  state  are  enforced,  expressed  surprise  that  the  hospital  had 
“The  Minnesota  Law  and  Order  allowed  Miller  to  take  the  pictures.  On 
uiid  interest  to  see  how  Minneapolis  our  bank  account.  They  tampered  with  League  and  all  of  the  citizens  of  Min-  the  whole  the  layout  was  praised  as  an 
id  Hennepin  county  meet  this  chal-  our  employes.  They  used  every  method,  neapolis  call  on  the  authorities  of  this  interesting  and  unusual  feature. 

Inge."  including  award  of  state  purchases,  to  city  to  demonstrate  by  their  handling  One  husband  proudly  asserted  that 

The  editor  of  the  Dispatch,  which  'uake  our  advertisers  leave  us  and  take  of  this  case  their  right  to  the  good  opin-  the  patient  was  his  WL.'i  and  a  nearby 

su  employs  Liggett’s  brother.  Bob,  away  our  job  printing.  They  sabotaged  ion  of  the  public.  These  matters  are  small  town  paper  claimed  she  was  a 

I  the  advertising  department,  was  a  our  machinery.  They  tried  to  have  our  too  serious  to  be  allowed  to  die  from  resident  of  its  community.  There  was 

haracter  witness  for  Liggett  in  his  paper  thrown  out  of  the  mails.  They  inaction  or  to  be  given  a  slight  jn-  no  possibility  of  identiWng  the  mother 


cent  trial  in  St.  Paul.  intimidated  newsboys  with  our  paper,  vestigation  and  then  dropped." 

In  the  issue  of  the  St.  Paul  ptbper  They  framed  up  a  filthy  charge  against  - 

hich  contained  the  editorial  appeared  my  Jiusband.  SENTENCED  TO  DEATH 

Iso,  on  the  front  page,  a  statement  “They  tried  to  keep  me  away  from  ,  m  - — iu  r> 

tder  the  signature  of  Mrs.  Liggett  ex-  the  trial  by  threatening  to  kidnap  the  *•  Moscow  Doomed  on 

essing  her  grief  and  her  thoughts  on  children.  They  had  Walter  beaten  by  Espionage  Charge 

r  liusband’s  assassination.  gangsters.  When  these  methods  of  in-  Execution  of  a  death  sentence  im- 
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“RASH  COURAGE  MADE  HIM 
EASY  TARGET 

A  FORMER  associate  of  Wal¬ 
ter  W.  Liggett,  Delbert 
Clark,  of  the  Washington  bureau 
of  the  New  York  Times,  made 
this  appraisal  of  the  slain  editor 
in  a  letter  to  the  Times,  Dec.  10: 

"The  assassins  who  struck  down 
Walter  Liggett  in  Minneapolis 
removed  from  the  American 
scene  one  of  the  last  of  the  old- 
school  crusading  journalists,  mis¬ 
called  ‘muckrakers,’  who,  for  his 
dauntless  courage  and  personal 
integrity,  stood  head  and  should¬ 
ers  above  the  common  ruck. 

“As  a  former  editorial  asso¬ 
ciate  of  Mr.  Liggett,  1  wish  to  pay 
my  small  tribute  to  a  man  whose 
principal  fault,  if  it  can  be  called 
that,  was  his  disinclination  to 
look  out  for  his  owti  interests  -- 
the  rash  courage  which  made  him 
an  easy  target  for  the  guns  of  the 
underworld.” 


Merrill  Hurchinson,  president  of  the 
Hennepin  county  chapter  of  the  Min¬ 
nesota  Law  and  Order  League,  issued  a 
statement  calling  on  law  enforcement 
agencies  in  the  city  and  county  for 
“vigorous  and  intelligent  action  in 
bringing  the  murderers  of  Liggett  to 
justice.” 

"For  the  second  time  in  recent 
months,”  he  said,  “a  critic  of  public  of¬ 
ficials  and  of  racketeers  has  been 


PHOTOS  OF  OPERATION 
ROUSE  READERS 

Candid  Camera  Shots  Believed  First 
Ever  Made  of  Caesarian  Section — 
Many  Express  Approvsd  of 
Such  Enterprise 

(By  telegraph  to  Kditok  &  Publishes) 

Houston,  Dec.  ID — The  Houston 


silenced  by  ruthless  killers.  Certainly  Press,  a  Scripps-Howard  newspaper, 
the  time  has  come  when  the  public  can  believes  it  was  the  first  paper  to  print 
rightly  ask  if  this  is  to  be  condoned  and  step-by-step  pictures  of  an  operation, 
passed  off  as  lightly  by  the  enforce-  Photographer  Francis  Miller  was  sent 
ment  authorities  as  was  the  killing  recently  to  Memorial  hospital  to  obtain 
of  Howard  Guilford.  We  question  candid  camera  pictures  of  operating 
whether  any  of  the  local  authorities  can  room  scenes  such  as  have  appeared  in 
produce  evidence  to  prove  that  any  many  papers,  but  while  there  a  woman 
real  effort  was  made  to  locate  the  Guil-  was  brought  in  for  a  Caesarian  section 
ford  murderers.  and  Miller  snapped  20  shots  of  the  oper- 

‘  Whatever  may  Ire  the  difference  of  ation. 


opinion  concerning  the  conduct  of  in¬ 
dividuals,  or  of  political  belief,  surely 
v\e  ihave  not  readied  the  stage  wliere 


Managing  Editor  FL  M.  Pooley  se¬ 
lected  nine  and  submitted  them  to 
I-ditor  M.  E.  Foster.  Mr.  Foster  ap- 


these  matters  are  to  be  settled  by  bul-  proved  them  and  they  were  printed  on 
lets.  page  one,  second  section,  in  an  eight- 

“The  enforcement  agencies  of  this  column  layout, 
city  and  investigators  of  the  prosecu-  The  reaction  was  immediate  and  the 
tor's  office  are  definitely  on  the  spot,  complaints  surprisingly  few.  The  few 
paign  of  abuse,  intimidation  and  perse-  They  stand  before  the  judgment  of  the  who  complained  were  for  the  most  part 


by  the  pictures. 


30-DAY  PAID  HOLIDAY 


San  Francisco  Chronicle  Editorial 
Departments  Given  Three  Possibilities 

Offered  a  choice  of  three  plans  pro¬ 
viding  for  a  5)4-day  basis  over  a  year’s 


“I  have  just  been  thorugh  the  most  timidation  failed,  Walter  was  murdered,  posed  on  Zachari  Lvovich  Mikhailoff, 

rrible  experience  that  can  ever  come  “Walter  was  a  splendid  man,  a  fine  of  the  International  News  Service  Mos-  „  ■  c  rr  ■  ri 

)  any  woman,  any  mother,”  she  said,  father.  I  don’t  know  now  how  we  will  cow  bureau,  was  delayed  Dec.  11  when  working  time,  the  San  FranctscoLliron- 
“I  was  forced  to  stand  by  helpless,”  get  along  without  him.  I  can  probably  an  objection  was  filed  by  Attorney  Gen-  editorial  department  stoff  this  week 
-he  continued,  “with  my  little  girl  while  support  the  children  but  to  bring  them  eral  Andre  Vishinski.  Mikhailoff  had  chose  30-day  vacations  with  pay,  “Ul 

ly  husband  and  her  father  was  shot  up  without  him  I  don’t  know  how  it  been  tried  by  the  Military  Tribunal  of  C.  Smith,  executive  editor,  announced. 

|own  in  cold  blood,  a  martyr  to  crime,  will  be  done.  the  Supreme  Court  on  a  charge  of  es-  The  selection  prepared  for  vote  of 

“I  will  never  forget  the  man  who  pionage.  The  case  now  goes  before  the  fLe  staff  follows :  .  ,  j 

did  it.  It  was  the  same  Kid  Cann  who  Appellate  Court  for  review.  .  I — Six-day  week  with  30-day  vaca- 

beat  up  Walter  after  the  trial.  I  beg-  Mikhailoff  was  arrested  Aug.  23  and  which  won  an  80  per  cent  vote, 

ged  Ed  Goff  ( Hennepin  county  attor-  was  tried  at  a  closed  session  of  the  ^ — Five-day  week  and  six-day  week 


|o  greed,  to  grasping,  inhuman  selfish- 
*55  that  stopped  at  nothing  to  accom- 
lish  its  ghastly  ends. 

“My  husband  dared  to  write  in  his 


wper  of  the  evil  group  in  control  in  ney)  at  that  time  and  I  begged  the  tribunal.  Tlie  evidence  on  which  he  alternately.  n  »  u 

qinneapolis_  and  of  Minnesota  and  he  grand  jury  to  arrest  Kid  Cann.  If  had  been  found  guilty  was  not  made  ^  rive-day  week  to  Uctober 


aid  with  his  life  for  his  courage.  they  did,  this  murder  would  never  have  public.  Authorities  announced  his  arrest 

“An  issue  of  our  paper  (Midwest  happened.  had  no  connection  with  his  work  for 

^merican)  speaking  truth  about  plain  “I  know  that  if  a  solution  of  this  I.N.S.  He  has  been  employed  by  I.N.S. 
[acts  recently  came  from  the  press.  In  murder  ever  comes,  it  will  not  come  as  an  interpreter, 

are  editorials  Walter  wrote.  They  through  Ed  Goff  and  his  office.  If  it 


The  first  plan  becomes  effective  Jan. 
1  with  more  than  100  members  of  the 
art,  society  and  finance  departments, 
copy  desk  workers,  photographers,  li- 


-  - - „..  — - - .....  . .  The  convicted  man  has  been  em-  --.  ,,  ,  -  ,.  .  , 

e  written  with  drops  of  the  life  blood  is  solved,  newspaper  men  or  some  one  ployed  by  the  American  news  agency  brarians  and  all  editorial  aepari- 

om  his  heart.  from  the  outside  will  have  to  solve  it.  for  several  years  and  is  well  known  in  affected. 

It  IS  my  intention  never  to  rest  un-  “I  have  one  comfort.  That  is  that  Moscow’s  American  colony.  He  is  56  While  other  departments  registered 

iljlhis  terrible  act  has  been  paid  for—  Walter  was  successful  in  proving  that  years  old.  The  United  States  Embassy  some  protest,  it  was  pointed  out  that 

aid  for  by  the  souls  who  did  it,  paid  horrible  sex  charge  was  a  frameup  is  not  taking  any  action  in  the  matter,  i®  virtually  eqiml  to  the  five 

or  by  removal  of  the  inefficient  and  against  him.  I  know  that  if  Walter  had  inasmuch  as  he  is  a  Soviet  citizen.  ^  effective  m  the 

orrupt  public  officials  who  permit  such  to  make  a  choice,  he  would  rather  have  _  business  department  and  for  most  cir- 

ersons  to  exist.  It  must  be  paid  for  gone  the  way  he  did  than  to  go  to  (Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher)  culation  workers. 

y  making  Minneapolis  and  Minnesota  prison  on  that  terrible  charge.”  Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  11 — At  the  Inauguration  of  a  bonus  system  tor 

Ian  and  safe  for  honest  people.  Meanwhile,  Goff  indicated  that  the  request  of  International  News  Service,  the  editorial  department  alM  was  an- 

My  husband  was  an  idealist.  He  case  would  be  given  the  grand  jury  as  the  State  Department  has  cabled  the  nou^ed  by  Mr.  Smith.  Ihe  Ghronicle 

ras  in  the  original  conference  in  1918  speedily  as  possible.  American  Embassy  at  Moscow  for  full  offering  $30  monthly.  Ihe  total  su^ 

I  don’t  care  whether  Mrs.  Liggett  information  concerning  M.  Mikhailov,  9”®  piece  of  wtnk  or  the 

-  &  .  .  .  awards  may  be  split  with  $10  each  for 

the  best  head,  the  best  story  and  the 
best  art. 


jhen  it  was  decided  to  form  the 
®nner-Labor  party.  He  was  one  of  its 
fgamzers  and  first  leaders.  In  the 
ttny  years  he  was  away  from  Minne- 

1®ta  he  spoke  of  what  a  fine,  honest, 
Vmtaneous  movement  of  the  people 
I  Has. 

We  came  back  to  Minnesota  be- 
auM  Walter  wanted  to  rejoin  the 
•o'ement._  He  did  not  know  what  had 
Kcome  of  the  Farmer-Labor  move- 


swears  out  a  complaint  or  not,”  Mr.  who  was  reported  sentenced  to  death 
Goff  said.  “I’m  going  to  have  the  jury 
investigate.  I’m  going  to  do  every¬ 
thing  possible  to  solve  the  crime.” 

He  indicated  he  would  resist  any  at¬ 
tempt  to  free  Cann  until  the  facts  had 


for  espionage. 

NEWSPRINTS  IMPORTS  UP 


1,899,136  Tons  Received  in  First  10 
Months  Against  1,792,410  in  1934 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Washi.ngton,  D.  C.,  Dec.  10 — 

United  States  newsprint  import  trade 
has  shown  progressive  improvement 
during  the  current  year,  figures  com-  N.  Y.,  for  $500,0M  against  the  corpora- 
piled  in  ;he  Department  of  Commerce  tion  and  four  of  its  officials  for  “injur- 


STRIKERS  SUE  EMPLOYERS 

Five  striking  employes  of  Consumers’ 
Research,  Inc.,  and  the  union  soonsoring 
the  strike.  Technical,  Editorial  and 
Office  Assistants’  Union.  A.  F.  of  L., 
Federal  Union  No.  20055,  on  Dec.  9, 
filed  suit  in  Warren  County  Court, 


ing  of  good  name.” 


been  scrutinized  and  it  was  believed 
that  Mrs.  Liggett  would  be  asked  to 
appear  and  tell  the  jury  her  story. 

-  - -  Meanwhile,  too,  A.  M.  Cary,  Min- 

When  we  had  lieen  here  but  neapolis  attorney  who  represented  Cann 
*n  months,  he  became  thoroughly  dis-  in  several  brushes  with  federal  prohibi- 

^ted  with  the  entire  setup  of  the  tion  bureau  for  liquor  charges,  was  re-  , - 

He  found  it  was  led  by  dema-  ported  flying  from  Oklahoma  where  he  indicate 

PRues  and  charlatans.  was  on  business  to  direct  Cann’s  efforts  Newsprint  receipts  amounted  to  1,- 

Aaturally  he  turned  on  this  type  of  to  clear  himself.  In  jail,  Cann  de-  899,136  tons,  valued  at  $65,691,577, 

se^p.  Naturally  he  wanted  to  end  manded  that  Mrs.  Liggett  be  brought  during  the  first  ten  months  of  1935, 

*•  Naturally  he  did  not  want  to  see  to  face  him.  compared  with  1,792,410  tons,  valued 

^  finest  ideals  completely  “All  I  need  do  is  show  myself  to  her  at  $61,943,536,  in  1934. 

^shed.  So  he  set  out  to  change  to  convince  her  that  she  is  wrong,”  he  - 

said.  “I  didn’t  shoot  Liggett  and  I  NEWS  DECLARES  DIVIDEND  .  . 

^or  the  past  year  we  have  tried,  didn’t  hire  anyone  to  shoot  him.  I’m  Directors  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  ics,  also  a  weekly.  The  latter  paper,  of 

nough  I^  have  begged  him  repeatedly  in  a  legitimate  business  now.  Liggett  Inc.,  this  week  declared  the  usual  quar-  which  Rogers  purchased  the  name,  good- 

hrt  ff.  to  leave  Minnesota  and  go  attacked  me  plenty  in  his  paper  but  terly  dividend  of  $1.75  a  share  on  the  will  and  assets,  was  founded  three  years 
Irf  -  a  clung  to  his  ideal.  He  anything  he  said  couldn’t  hurt  me  so  preferred  stock,  payable  Jan.  2,  1936,  to  ago  by  Woodwordth  Clurn  and  the  Lor 

used  jobs,  good  jobs,  to  stay  on  here  why  should  I  want  to  get  rid  of  him?”  stockholders  of  record  Dec.  20.  Angeles  Doivntozvn  Shopping  News. 


SUSPENDS  WEEKLY 

Bill  Rogers,  son  of  the  late  humorist, 
who  recently  acquired  the  Beverly  Hills 
(Cal.)  Citizen,  last  week  purchased  and 
suspended  the  Beverly  Hills  Town  Top- 
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FREE  PRESS  PLEDGED  FOR  PHILIPPINES  S 


Constitution  of  New  Republic  Contains  Famous  U.  S.  Guarantee,  But  Ancient  Libel  “Gag”  LawP® 
Must  Be  Tested — President  Quezon  Promises  Candid  Press  Relations 


Manila,  P.  L,  Dec.  l— (Air  mail, 
via  China  Clipper  and  transcon¬ 


tinental  plane,  10,694  miles,  eight  days 
elapsed  transmission  time,  wliich  is  a 
record  for  mail  passing  from  the  Orient 
to  New  York.)  A  notable  precedent  in 
press  relations  has  just  been  set  by  the 
newest  member  of  the  family  of  nations. 
Commonwealth  of  the  Philippines, 
thanks  to  the  lively  imagination  of  its 
young,  vibrant  new  president,  Manuel 
L.  Quezon. 

Not  only  did  the  Philippines  bring 
to  the  Orient  the  largest  and  most  in¬ 
fluential  group  of  American  newsmen 
ever  to  cross  the  Pacific  in  a  body, 
treating  them  on  equal  footing  with  the 
Congressional  delegation,  but  Mr.  Que¬ 
zon’s  first  act  was  to  grant  an  inter¬ 
view  at  his  Pasay  palace,  which  for 
brass-tack  candor  was  on  a  par  with 
some  of  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  finest  efforts. 

Nothing  of  the  kind  had  ever  been 
heard  of  before  in  the  Far  East,  where 
rulers  have  been  rather  more  famous 
for  censorship  and  deception  of  the  read¬ 
ing  public.  Upsetting  ancient  precepts 
in  many  directions,  Mr.  Quezon  an¬ 
swered  all  questions,  asked  no  favors, 
and  the  newsmen  rushed  off  to  the  cable 
and  radio  statiol '•  with  the  largest  peace 
time  file  in  history,  except  on  inaugura¬ 
tion  day,  Nov.  IS,  when  they  showered 
the  American  p«ess  with  words  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  ceremony  and  colorful  pa¬ 
geant. 

Mr.  Quezon  told  his  callers  he  stands 
four  square  for  free  press  and  open 
press  relations.  He  wants  the  world 
to  know  the  facts  about  the  Philippines. 
He  regards  this  as  the  best  support  the 
new  government  can  have  in  the  outside 
world.  He  thinks  the  little  republic 
can  stand  alone  in  ten  years,  perhaps 
set  a  model  example  in  the  Orient  and 
fulfill  a  high  destiny  in  civilized  prog¬ 
ress.  The  basis  of  the  operation  will 
be  an  informed  public  opinion,  at  home 
and  abroad,  he  said.  Most  of  all,  Que¬ 
zon  wants  the  sympathetic  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
He  will  need  it  as  a  practical  matter, 
for  unless  something  akin  to  free  trade, 
or  reciprocal  tariff  prevails  between  the 
U.  S.  and  the  Philippines,  following 
the  scheduled  relinquishment  of  U.  S. 
sovereignty,  the  pwple  of  the  islands 
will  lose  their  main  market,  especially 
for  sugar  and  cocoanut  products,  the 
Philippine  “money  crops.’’  Also,  Que¬ 
zon  is  about  to  attempt  radical  adven¬ 
tures  in  government  ownership  and 
operation  of  business  enterprises,  and 
social  planning  on  an  extensive  scale, 
perhaps  antagonizing  certain  interests 
that,  in  hjs  view,  are  responsible  for 
the  exploitation  of  large  masses  of 
workers.  The  ^Philippines  will  have  no 
huge  battleships  to  guard  the  coast 
line,  and  the  army  will  be  more  in  the 
nature  of  a  constabulary  than  military 
force  designed  to  repel  invasion.  In 
these  circumstances  Quezon,  taking  his 
cue  from  friendly  American  newspaper¬ 
men,  plans  open  press  relations,  to  hold 
America’s  sympathetic  interest  and 
make  new  friends  wherever  free  gov¬ 
ernments  are  given  encouragement. 

The  commonwealth  of  the  Philippine 
will  command  the  attention  of  the 
American  press  in  the  years  to  come 
largely  because  it  will  be  the  only  na- 
tiOT  in  the  Far  East  to  pattern  a  con¬ 
stitutional  free  press  and  free  speech 
clause  OT  the  first  article  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Bill  of  Rights.  The  phrasing  is 
identical — there  shall  be  no  abridgment ! 
This  grant  of  freedom  must,  however, 
be  tested  in  the  high  court,  because  of 
a  tough  old  libel  law  that  has  persisted 
on  the  statute  books  from  the  days  of 
Spanish  friar  despotism.  The  law  is 
based  on  the  ancient  theory  of  “the 
greater  the  truth,  the  greater  the  libel,” 
and  concedes  justification  by  reason  of 
public  service.  Although  that  issue  was 
decided  as  unfair  in  principle  in  the 
John  Peter  Zenger  case,  before  the 
American  constitution  was  written,  it 


By  MARLEN  PEW 

still  resides  in  Philippine  jurisprudence  horse,  or  the  result 
and  is  properly  called  in  the  local  press 
“the  gag  law.’’  Quezon  says  the  law 
should  be  tested  before  the  Supreme 
Court,  under  the  new  constitution,  and 
local  newspapermen  are  keen  to  make 
the  fight,  but  no  such  issue  is  pending 
and  no  one  seems  disposed  to  bring  a 
libel  suit  to  make  the  test  possible. 


of  a  cock  fight. 
These  little  items  are  important  because 
they  dignify  life  and  encourage  simple- 
minded  i)eople  to  read  and  take  an  in¬ 
terest  in  community  affairs.  It  is  the 
primary  grade  in  journalism,  but  will 
lead  to  the  habit  of  news  reading,  and 
the  second  generation  will  be  interested 
in  more  important  chronicles,  though 


Marten  E.  Pew,  editor  of  Editor  &  Publisher,  chatting  with  Jesus  Z.  Valenzuela, 
director  of  the  Valenzuela  School  of  Journalism,  Manila.  The  photo  was  re¬ 
ceived  via  the  China  Clipper. 


Quezon  told  his  questioners,  at  the 
group  interview,  that  he  believed  the 
Philippine  pjress  is  the  freest  press  in 
the  world,  indeed  he  accused  sections 
of  it  of  making  a  license  of  liberty.  My 
own  observation,  during  a  two  weeks’ 
stay,  is  that  most  of  the  newspapers 
are  remarkably  free  in  politics.  There 
are,  in  Manila,  three  English  dailies, 
and  three  Spanish  or  dialect  dailies, 
comparable  in  size  and  efficiency  with 
newspapers  in  second  and  third  tier 
cities  of  the  United  States,  an  excellent 
metropolitan  weekly  press  and  several 
good  magazines.  Circulations  are  small, 
considering  the  population  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  but  this  is  explained  in  part  of 
the  fact  that  12  languages  and  82  dia¬ 
lects  are  spoken  in  the  hundreds  of 
inhabited  islands  of  the  Philippine 
archipelago.  Another  explanation  of 
limit^  circulations  is  that  the  people 
in  the  villages  and  country  usually  are 
too  poor  to  buy  newspapers,  so  a  single 
copy  must  serve  dozens  of  families,  be¬ 
ing  passed  from  reader  to  reader  until 
it  b^omes  ragged  and  torn.  A  Philip¬ 
pine  press  necessarily  serves  the  middle 
and  upper  monied  classes,  constituting 
one  of  the  great  problems  of  the  new 
democracy. 

A  girl  journalism  student  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  the  Philippines,  during  a  lec¬ 
ture  period  last  week,  put  the  question 
neatly  to  William  Allen  White,  thus: 

“What  practical  means  can  we  adopt 
to  make  a  free  press  available  to  the 
vast  numbers  of  illiterate  and  poor  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  provinces,  thus  to  make  the 
democracy  workable  among  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  our  people?” 

Mr.  White  replied:  “The  school 
teacher  and  the  journalist  must  march 
hand  in  hand  and  it  will  be.  of  course, 
a  process  of  time.  But  I  think  the  start 
of  a  little  provincial  press  in  centers 
of  population,  fair  siz^  towns,  might 
be  immediate,  if  the  editors  would  be 
content  with  small  heeinnings  Mv  idea 
of  such  a  paper  would  be  a  little  sheet 
to  sell  for  a  centavo  (one-half  cent 
American  value)  and  it  might  be  pat¬ 
terned  after  our  country  weekly.  It 
would  record  the  minor  affairs  of  the 
community  the  comings  and  going  of 
people,  vital  statistics,  and  matters  of 
pure  local  interest,  such  as  the  build¬ 
ing  of  a  new  house,  the  purchase  of  a 


human  nature  arotmd  the  world  craves 
knowledge  of  things  closest  at  hand. 
It  would  seem  to  me  that  young,  patri¬ 
otic  journalism  students,  armed  with 
little  printing  outlits,  even  multigraph 
machines,  could  enter  the  provincial 
field  and  make  the  start  and  perhaps 
do  more  to  stabilize  and  perpetuate  the 
new  Philippine  freedom  than  any  other 
forces,  possibly  excepting  the  school 
teacher.” 

The  primitive  nature  of  Philippine 
provincial  life  was  the  most  strilung 
fact  in  the  brief  inspection  made  by 
the  visiting  press  deflates.  Manila,  of 
course,  is  a  modern  city,  but  only  a  few 
miles  away  people  of  the  country  live 
as  they  have  lived  for  centuries,  toil¬ 
ing  in  the  rice  and  sugar  fields,  sing¬ 
ing  as  they  plod,  hooking  cocoanuts 
from  the  tall  palm  trees  and  lugging 
them  to  the  roadsides,  huddling  around 
the  market  places  and  cock  fight  rings, 
parading  at  night  with  light^  tapers 
chanting  prayers  for  rain,  or  for  dan¬ 
gerous  typhoons  to  blow  out  to  sra; 
kneeling  at  the  shrines  of  crumbling 
cathedrals,  or  just  talking,  talking,  at 
the  road  side,  mainly  about  politics, 
roosters,  ponies  and  crops.  However, 
in  each  province  there  is  a  substantial 
town,  often  with  good  homes,  paved 
streets,  running  water  in  every  gutter, 
a  beautiful  church  usually  crusted  with 
the  rust  and  grime  of  ages,  a  park  with 
a  fountain,  municipal  building,  an  inn, 
shops  and  market  house,  but  if  there 
is  a  newspaper  it  is  some  poor  little 
struggling  sheet,  of  four  pages,  or  some 
political  rag  that  makes  only  an  occa¬ 
sional  appearance,  usually  when  the 
local  boss  demands  that  propaganda  be 
issued  to  the  people.  The  simple  fact 
is  that  in  the  whole  archipelago  only 
12  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  are 
influential  and  reliable  and  that  a  total 
of  less  than  150  publications  of  all  sorts 
exist  in  the  Philippines,  with  a  com¬ 
bined  circulation  of  less  than  150,000. 
This  is  the  media  of  13,000,000  people. 
Most  of  these  newspapers  are,  of  course, 
centered  in  the  chief  cities,  mainly 
Manila.  The  language  of  the  Philippine 
people  is  chiefly  dialect,  but  English 
is  the  language  of  the  schools  and  the 
on-coming  generation  speaks  good  old 
American.  The  average  able  boy  or 
girl  in  the  Manila  schools  speaks  more 
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careful  Engljsh  than  many  college  sbu 
dents  of  the  states,  known 
ancT all  concede  that  the  English 
is  here  to  stay.  ^ 

Advertising  is  the  mainstay  of  the 
Philippine  press,  and  it  runs  in  ezcd- 
lent  volume  in  the  Manila  newspapers 
at  fair  rates.  The  free  publicity  efii 
is  rampant  in  most  of  the  papers,  the 
advertiser  demanding  and  getting  line 
for  line  “cooperation”  for  all  advertis¬ 
ing.  The  Chinese  press  numbers  sane 
10  dailies,  but  few  are  important  aid 
the  battles  between  Tong  editors,  some¬ 
times  with  bolos  and  sometimes  widi 
frame-up  deportation  cases,  is  a  contn- 
uing  scandal  in  Manila. 

“You  will  starve  to  death,”  is  what 
the  experienced  newsman  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines  says  when  the  idea  of  star% 
little  provincial  papers  is  broached,  bit 
I  found  a  few  boy  journalism  studots 
who  plan  to  start  respectable  litde 
papers  in  the  provinces,  pledged  to  pob- 
lish  news  in  the  interest  of  the  reader 
and  good  advertising  for  honest  mer¬ 
chants,  eschewing  gang  politics  and  the 
blackmailing  games  of  the  gutter  press 
of  the  islands. 

The  leading  metropolitan  newspaper 
forces,  influential  in  Philippine  affairs 
and  powerful  in  molding  thought  and 
action,  are: 

The  BtUletin,  English,  momog 
owned  and  operated  by  two  Americans^ 
Carson  Taylor,  of  Los  .Angles,  and  Roy 
C.  Bennett,  who  had  his  training  on 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin.  Both  are  h^ 
in  high  esteem  in  Manila  and  the  news¬ 
paper  carries  heavy  advertising  and 
comes  nearest  to  ranking  with  the  moe 
run  of  the  American  press. 

The  “D.M.H.M.”  is  a  p 
concern  which  produces  the  Herald,  a 
daily  evening  paper,  the  Mabuhay, 
Tagalog  daily  and  El  Debatte, 
morning  piaper  in  Spanish.  It  abo 
publishes  the  Monday  Moil, 
cheap  weekly.  It  is  owned  by  a  group 
of  Spanish  capitalists  and  is  operated 
by  Carlos  P.  Romulo,  publisher;  Manro 
Mendez,  editor  and  Modesto  Faroian, 
manager.  The  concern  publishes  a  6ne 
Philippine  Year  Book.  It  is  committed 
heart  and  soul  to  the  Quezon  cause. 

The  third  large  publishing  outfit  is 
the  “T.V.T.”,  with  the  handsomest  of¬ 
fices  in  Manila,  owner  by  the  rid  Roces 
family,  and  producing  three  dailies,  die 
Taliba,  a  dialect  paper.  The  Tribm,t 
morning  paper  in  English,  and  La  Vat- 
quardia,  an  evening  paper  in  Spandt 
The  Roces  family  tree  has  had  its  roots 
in  Philippine  soil  for  many  generatim 
and  the  yoimger  sons,  now  in  active 
control,  are  smart  newspapermen  widi 
experience  gained  in  the  U.  S.  i' 

La  Opinion  is  a  Spanish  daily,  infc-tw 
pently  owned  and  with  an  exclwe  i  tj 
following.  The  capitalist  behind  it  is  fc 
said  to  be  Ramon  Fernandez.  * 

The  dailies  go  in  for  the  usual  Aw-  K 
ican  stunts,  some  with  gravure 
colored  sections,  colored  comics  and 
tabloid  effects.  Nearly  all  use  illustra¬ 
tions  heavily,  and  the  photographff  u 
almost  as  enterprising  here  as  in  New 
York,  Chicago  or  other  American  abet 

Philippine  Free  Press  is  a 
weekly  of  remarkable  vitality  and  W  |S 
influence,  owned  and  edited  by  R. 
Cullough  Dick,  using  good  stock  w 
fine-screen  cuts,  with  some  excew 
color  effects.  It  is  a  critical  renew, 
story  paper,  newspaper,  picture 
in  half-size  form,  well  supported  by 
local  advertisers.  Theo.  Rogers,  a  » 
tive  of  Boston  and  long-time  res^ 
of  Manila,  is  manager  and  Frederic 
Marquardt.  managing  editor. 

The  Philippine  Maqasine,  a  monW 
A.V.H.  Hartendorp  publisher  and  e(^' 
has  literary  quality  and  some  gooo 
illustration.^.  .  _ 

Walter  Robb,  dean  of  fbe^Arwictf 
correspondents’  corps  here,  is  Chuav 
Dailv  News  representative  and 
publishes  the  organ  of  the  Amencan 
(Continued  on  page  28) 
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saturation  point  of  air  news  near 


New*  a*  Radio  Commodity  Discussed  in  Light  of  Industry  Leaders’  Views  on  Swift-Moving 
Events  in  Press-Radio  Situation  Since  Beginning  of  1935 
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a .  j  seVER.VL  points  on  the  dial,  at 
|/\  several  hours  of  the  day,  the  air  is 
|aper>aiurated  with  news  in  a  variety 

i  forms.  ,  ,  ■ 

When  any  supersaturated  solution  is 
viuridl  the  final  pattern  of  the  salty 
„,.'t  follows  the  form  of  the  first 
crystals  as  they  gather  at  the 
c.ikcr  s  edge. 

Today  those  who  are  making  news 
newscasting  say  they  see  traces  of 
vvtali/atii'ii  in  the  fact  that  news  is 
tjuaioitK  at  the  zenith  of  its  market- 
liutv  as  a  radio  commodity. 

Xot  tliat  they  can  draw  accurately  a 
anram  of  what  the  final  form  will 
“"but  that  the  direction — under  the 
jrcjtiit  technical  limitations— is  fixed 
|id  the  tempo  of  crystalization  rapid. 
By  “those  who  are  making  news  in 
ewscasting"  is  meant:  news  executives 
f  chain  and  independent  broadcasting 
tations,  business  and  editorial  heads 
It  the  great  press  associations,  execu- 
jves  of  Transradio  Press  Service  and 
lie  Press-Radio  Bureau. 

The  generalization  which  opened  this 
scussion  and  those  which  follow  are 
Jie  consensus  of  tliese  men — adjusted 
■or  partisan  peculiarities.  When  a  con- 
tnsus  was  not  evident  in  the  prolonged 
Iffies  of  talks  held  in  recent  days,  in- 
vidual  views  are  recorded. 

For  the  sake  of  clarity  the  conglom- 

tate  views  of  these  many  men  are 
ven  a  degree  of  uniformity  through 
esentation  by  a  close,  but  non-par- 
san.  observer  of  the  past  year’s  exciting 
ictivitv  in  the  press-radio  "lieakcr.” 

The  year  1935  has  seen  the  press- 
adlo  question  drawn  more  clearly  and 
be  face-down  policy  of  many  of  the 
ilcri>ts  involved  has  led,  sizing  up  the 
mbhshag  pinions  of  the  men  questioned  by  Edi- 
HtnU,  a  OR  &  Plblisher,  to  a  growing  satis- 
‘huhay,  a  action  upon  the  part  of  most  interests 
a  jvolved.  This  does  not  imply  that  the 
It  also  truggle  for  some  permanent  basis  is 
Mail,  a  earing  solution,  but  it  does  mean  that 
a  groig)  irtually  everyone’s  motives  are  clear, 
operate!  beir  line  of  action  set  and  the  general 
r;  Manro  irection  of  the  outcome  somewhat  pre- 
Farolan,  Ictermined. 

les  a  fine  Unexpected  as  it  is  by  newspaper- 
omnutted  len,  the  present  slackening  of  interest 
cause.  1  newscast  programs  is  not  spectacu- 
ontfit  is  :  ir  to  those  with  an  ether  background, 
wnert  of- !  "he  action  of  the  United  Press  and 
nternational  News  Service  in  kicking 
nrer  the  Press-Radio  traces  in  April, 
lus  the  highly  competitive  situation 


icfa  Rotes 
lilies,  the 
ribmu.s 

its  rhich  arose  from  the  entry  of  Trans- 
jjjo  money,  all  pointed 

0  a  fall  boom  in  the  newscast  business, 
f  was. 

feCapt.  Haakon  H.  Hammer,  formerly 
Id  representative  of  the  Piacific  Coast 
^vision  of  the  Press-Radio  Bureau  be- 
ore  the  Western  unit  was  discontinued, 
after  a  recent  European  tour 
Mt  “in  Europe,  just  as  in  America, 
'c  radio  news  releases  have  become 
5e  ^y’s  most  important  features  cora- 
onding  the  maximum  listening  audi- 
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In  New  York,  news  programs  of  one 
ort  or  another  topped  70  per  day  in 
he  TOtropolitan  area  and  the  same  pro- 
iWon  has  been  reported  from  other 
l^s.  This  70  was  in  contrast  to 
*rdly  a  tenth  that  number  two  years 
fo. 

But  radio  is  not  the  year-round  thing 
5st  the  newspaper  business  is.  For  the 
^°*’’™'tments  are  on  a  13- 
*ctk  basis.  Sponsors  buy  for  13  weeks, 
«n  renew  or  withdraw.  Due  to  the 
tteiiiiotion  in  New  York,  broadcasters 
"^ghout  the  country  heard  more 
•W  the  value  of  news  programs  than 
■ytning  else,  came  to  look  on  them 
their  number  one  air  space,  pushed 
with  their  customers  and  clam- 
■M  for  one  service  or  another, 
i^ober  set  an  all-time  mark,  per- 
■W  one  which  will  stand  for  a  matter 
roany  months.  Then  the  reaction 
•t  in. 

Salesmen  for  the  various  news  services 


By  BICE  CLEMOW 


ol'fering  their  wares  to  radio  began  to 
report  to  their  chiefs  that  the  Press- 
Radio  agreement,  attempting  to  control 
news  on  the  air  and  to  eliminate  spon- 
sorship,  had  acted  on  liroadcasters  as 
liquor  prohibition  did  on  the  nation. 
Previous  prohibition  made  stations 
anxious  to  buy  newscasts  for  sponsor¬ 
ship  without  sufficient  inquiry  into  how 
to  ‘‘spot’’  news  on  their  time,  how  to 
edit  it  for  their  listeners  or  how  to 
liandle  the  commercial  aspects  of  putting 
it  on  the  air. 

The  result,  salesmen  report  to  their 
chiefs,  is  that  not  much  more  than  one 
third  of  all  newscasts  in  the  United 
States,  probably  around  1,500  regular 
periods  fier  day,  are  now  sponsored. 
The  fact  that  this  proportion  is  apfiar- 
ently  not  on  the  upswing  has  slowed 
down  newscast  sales  to  stations  almost 
to  a  standstill. 

.Another  minor  influence  which  has 
slowed  down  sales  is  a  slight  quenching 
of  the  initial  enthusiasm  of  the  press 
service  salesmen  through  the  unfavorable 
reaction  of  newspaper  subscribers  to 
these  services. 

In  one  comparatively  small  southern 
region,  for  example,  two  newspapers 
f.orced  their  press  association  to  cancel 
contracts  with  stations  and  a  nearby 
paper  discontinued  its  press  service 
when  a  contract  between  the  service  and 
the  local  radio  station  was  signed. 

That  these  three  were  the  only  overt 
reactions  to  the  U.P.-I.N.S.  announce¬ 
ment  of  sale  of  service  to  stations,  for 
sixmsorship  if  desired,  is  the  one  phase 
which  press  service  heads  are  frank  in 
saying  amazed  them. 

Ray  Judah,  co-publisher  of  the  Santa 
Cru2  (Cal.)  Neivs,  expresses  one  pos¬ 
sible  explanation  in  saying  that  “radio 
has  wooed  and  won”  so  many  news¬ 
papermen  already  that  it  “would  be 
futile  to  expect  a  concerted  move  by 
the  newspapermen  of  the  country  to  in 
any  way  break  down  the  use  of  radio  for 
news  broadcasting.” 

Regardless  of  the  reason,  it  is  evident 
to  those  who  are  keenly  interested  in 
the  position  taken  by  newspapers  that 
the  attitude  of  the  nation’s  publishers 
is  sufficiently  varied  as  to  constitute 
only  a  minor  force  in  the  progress  of 
news  as  a  piece  of  merchandise  for  the 
air. 

They  see  as  more  important  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  broadcasters  themselves.  This 


group  is  characterized  as  dominated  by 
successful  merchants.  With  140  out  of 
632  stations  owned  by,  controlled  by, 
or  affiliated  in  a  linancial  way  with 
newspapers,  there  are  500  station  owners 
who  have  no  background  of  news  dis¬ 
semination. 

Radio  men  constantly  are  telling  the 
press  services  that  radio  has  not  changed 
from  its  original  status  of  an  entertain¬ 
ment  medium,  primarily,  that  the  radio 
man’s  view  of  a  piece  of  news  is — if  his 
station  is  to  succeed — that  of  a  show¬ 
man.  Even  the  great  radio  chains,  car¬ 
ry  ing  several  news  programs  a  day,  ex- 
Iiressly  deny  that  they  have  a  respon¬ 
sibility  to  the  public  for  complete  news 
coverage. 

“Outside  of  public  interest,  conveni¬ 
ence  and  entertainment  standpoints, 
radio  has  only  time  for  sale  and  if  a 
program  of  good  variety  and  balance  is 
developed,  in  harmony  with  good  busi¬ 
ness  practice,  we  don’t  care  much  what 
is  on  the  time  schedule,”  a  key  figure 
in  the  news  broadcasting  world  said. 

I:  is  these  facts,  news  association  and 
ladio  men  now  agree,  that  caused  the 
early  suspicions  between  press  and  radio 
and  made  possible  an  unworkable  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  two  media.  Radio 
leaders  say  that  newspapermen  erred 
in  not  seeing  the  news  problem  as  the 
radio  man  sees  it,  in  the  light  of  the 
mechanical  and  economical  limitations 
of  broadcasting. 

Briefly,  these  are  the  mechanical  han¬ 
dicaps  of  radio  as  far  as  news  presenta¬ 
tion  is  concerned : 

No  Visual  Appeal:  This  factor  lim¬ 
its  the  amount  which  may  be  absorbed 
and  excludes  certain  types  of  factual 
presentation. 

Limited  Time:  Ted  Husing,  one  of 
the  air  speediest  spielers,  would  re¬ 
quire  50  hours  of  continuous  announcing 
to  read  the  editorial  content  of  the  aver¬ 
age  Sunday  New  York  Times.  (The 
average  announcer  would  require  80 
hours).  The  available  time  for  the  in¬ 
dividual  station  cannot  run  much  over 
18  hours  and  retain  any  considerable 
audience,  which  means  that  news  tnust 
be  confined  to  a  relatively  few  minutes 
daily.  This  automatically  limits  the 
coverage,  although,  as  during  the  Morro 
Castle  disaster,  N.  B.  C.  carried  42 
bulletins,  less  than  a  third  offered  by 
Press-Radio  Bureau. 

Inability  to  emphasize:  Achieving 


empliasis  only  through  position  in  the 
report  and  through  presentation  by  the 
announcer,  radio  is  handicapped  in  be¬ 
ing  unable  to  give  relative  weight  to 
types  of  stories  or  to  the  varying  news 
importance  (newspaper  standards)  of 
incidents. 

Sponsor  identification:  Radio  early 
found  its  value  as  an  advertising 
medium  was  somehow  bound  up  with 
the  ability  of  the  advertiser  to  identify 
himself  with  the  program  for  which 
he  paid  his  money.  Although  the  tnat- 
ter  of  news  presentation  in  its  relation¬ 
ship  to  the  commercial  aspects  of  broad¬ 
casting  involves  also  the  ethical  ques¬ 
tion  of  where  news  responsibility  will 
lie.  it  also  involves  directly  the  me¬ 
chanical  limitations  of  associating  gen¬ 
eral  news  with  one  product. 

It  was  generally  conceded  that  a  test 
of  this  (luestion  on  a  wide  scale  came 
with  the  introduction  of  the  “Esso  Re- 
IKirter”  broadcasting  United  Press  news 
over  the  eastern  N.  B.  C.  stations.  The 
renewal  last  week  of  the  contract  be¬ 
tween  N.  B.  C.  and  Standard  Oil  for 
another  13  weeks  of  the  “Reporter”  has 
contributed  greatly  to  the  knowledge 
on  the  subject  of  identification.  This 
program  carries  only  a  short  com¬ 
mercial,  not  new  in  nature,  and  the 
chief  feature  of  identification  is  the 
repetition,  four  or  five  times  in  the 
average  report,  of  “your  Esso  Re¬ 
porter.”  The  “Richfield  Reporter” 
identification  on  the  West  Coast  has 
been  recorded  as  effective  in  catching 
the  popular  appeal. 

These  mechanical  limitations,  some  of 
which  will  be  relieved  when  television 
and  facsimile  are  in  general  use,  have 
made  the  radio  editorial  job  a  major 
point  in  the  discussion  of  news  as  some¬ 
thing  for  broadcasters  to  sell.  Chief 
difficulties  with  which  radio  news  men 
are  struggling: 

No  past  experience:  Although  this 
has  many  highly  compensatory  phases, 
the  fact  that  radio  newscasting  is  an 
infant  pursuit  has  made  tactical  errors 
frequent,  some  of  them  reacting  on  the 
air  as  a  medium  adaptable  for  news. 
Every  concept  is  a  new  and  bright 
one,  but  it  is  gained  only  through 
trial  and  error,  the  news  heads  of  the 
major  stations  point  out. 

No  available  personnel:  It  has  not 
been  enough  to  pick  up  a  few  unem¬ 
ployed  newspaper  reporters  and  turn 
them  loose  on  the  preparation  of  news¬ 
casts.  A.  A.  Schechter,  news  chief  of 
the  National  Broadcasting  (Company, 
says  that  because  style  is  more  important 
than  news  judgment  in  a  newscast  man, 
it  has  been  easier  to  train  a  young  man 
unlearned  in  the  ways  of  newspapering, 
than  to  try  changing  a  seasoned  writer 
for  the  dailies.  As  an  example,  he  tells 
of  dictating  stories  to  his  stenographer 
for  three  weeks.  She  asked  one  day 
to  be  allowed  to  write  a  story  her¬ 
self.  He  gave  a  couple  of  pieces  to  do 
and  they  were  “swell.”  Not  that  a 
newspaper  writer  is  not  acceptable,  but 
only  that  he  is  not  acceptable  in  his 
present  form. 

A  new  editing  problem :  The  mech¬ 
anical  limitations  of  radio  present  an 
entirely  different  editing  problem  than 
that  which  confronts  the  newspaper 
editor  and  the  process  of  experimenta¬ 
tion  is  necessarily  woven  into  the  day  by 
day  activity.  On  the  chains,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  editor  must  consider  that  he 
has  a  nation-wide  audience,  that  one 
section  can  never  be  played  against 
another  or  one  slighted. 

Several  letters  from  Alabama  strongly 
protested  a  NBC  broadcast  of  a  Press- 
Radio  story  on  the  wedding  of  Joe 
Louis,  Negro  boxer,  in  which  reference 
was  made  to  “Mr.  Louis.”  This  title 
drew  ire.  Lowell  Thomas,  in  com¬ 
menting  on  some  piece  of  trickery, 
said  in  effect  that  this  act  was  “about 
as  mean  as  having  the  gas  turned  off 
on  Thanksgiving  day  when  you  have 
20  coming  for  dinner.”  The  gas  in- 


N.B.C.  HOLLYWOOD  STUDIO  OPENED 


Modern  radio  structure,  containing  four  studios,  built  by  tbe  National  Broad¬ 
casting  Co.  in  Hollywood,  Cal.,  and  dedicated  a  week  ago.  In  addition  to  the 
studios,  from  which  seven  weekly  programs  for  the  national  network  .emanate, 
the  $500,000  building  contains  offices  for  all  N.B.C.’s  Hollywood  activities, 
including  executive  quarters  and  the  Artists’  Bureau. 
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terests  raised  a  concerted  complaint. 
“We’re  not  going  to  turn  off  gas,”  they 
said,  probably  having  tuned  in  on  only 
the  last  phase  of  the  item.  “Kingsford- 
Smith  rescue  plane  has  been  found” 
was  misunderstood  by  several  N.B.C. 
executives  who  were  listening  in  from 
their  offices  during  a  broadcast. 

These  isolated  instances  are  sufficient 
to  indicate  the  necessity  of  a  different 
technique  from  that  used  in  the  press. 

It  is  this  new  technique  which  radio 
men  wish  newspaper  men  would  visua¬ 
lize,  holding  that  it  is  complementary 
to  the  newspaper  technique.  They  say 
that  where  newscasts  place  emphasis 
on  some  phases  of  news  presentation  and 
made  them  less  important  from  the 
newspaper  standpoint  they  have  made 
other  functions  of  the  press  more  im¬ 
portant. 

An  important  executive  whose  contact 
is  with  iMth  press  and  radio,  makes  the 
following  general  observations  radio  and 
press  news  values,  borne  out  in  subse¬ 
quent  conversations  with  press-radio 
leaders.  The  relative  values  of  news 
as  an  air  commodity  are  indicated : 

Flashes:  This  field  has  been  radio’s 
forte,  in  which  it  has  found  perhaps 
greatest  success  and  through  which  it 
has  nullified  the  value  of  most  news¬ 
paper  extra  editions.  • 

Bulletins:  Compared  with  afternoon 
papers  in  most  cities,  radio  breaks 
even  on  this  score. 

Complete  story:  With  inadequate 
time  and  lack  of  a  nation-wide  organi¬ 
zation  for  handling  such  details,  radio 
has  not  attempted — nor  does  it  express 
any  present  wish  in  that  direction — 
complete  coverage. 

Dramatisation:  Almost  the  exclusive 
domain  of  the  air  men.  One  of  New 
York’s  popular  programs  dramatizes,  to 
some  extent  even  fictionizes,  three  or 
four  events  in  the  day’s  news  for  15 
minutes.  While  these  are  termed 
“highlights”  they  are  actually  those 
things  which  lend  themselves  to  the 
type  of  treatment  attempted. 

Divisiotial  Stories:  These,  one 

strength  of  the  newspaper  presentation, 
cannot  be  presented  in  newscasts. 

Related  features:  Chief  in  this  cat¬ 
egory  come  pictures,  of  increasing  im¬ 
portance  and  usage  in  the  daily  and 
weekly  press,  which  have  proven  a 
newspaper  strong  point  in  news  pres¬ 
entation.  Until  television  gives  radio 
the  nod  in  this  round,  press  handling 
scores  a  point. 

Direct  “from"  stories:  This  is  actu¬ 
ally  an  exception  to  the  complete  story 
characterization  of  the  air  news  func¬ 
tion,  is  exclusively  its  province. 

Editorial  comment:  Because  of 
radio’s  conception  of  its  function,  this 
phase  has  been  left  to  new'spapers  be¬ 
cause;  of  the  latters’  view  of  jrospoii- 
sibility  and  service  to  the  public  in  a 
degree  beyond  mere  entertainment. 
Howard  Vincent  O’Brien,  Chicago 
Daily  News  columnist,  ascribes  this 
non-partisanship  of  radio  news  pres¬ 
entation  to  fear  of  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission.  Recently  he 

wrote:  “ . it  is  not  strange  the 

broadcasters  should  play  safe  and  fill 
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Above  are  shown  some  of  the  volunteer  workers  at  the  Detroit  News  Craftsman’s 
Shop  husy  making  14,000  toys  which  are  to  he  given  to  underpriveleged  children 
as  part  of  the  Christmas  gift  from  the  Coodfellow  organization,  an  association 
of  former  newsboys. 


their  time  with  tinkling  tosh  which  will 
offend  nobody.  They  dare  not  risk 
anything  controversial.  Much  as  they 
may  care  to,  they  cannot  fi.x  their  at¬ 
tention  on  the  ne^s  or  interests  of  the 
listener ;  they  must  fix  it  on  the  pre¬ 
judices  of  the  federal  communications 
board.” 

Campaigns:  Shifting  of  listener 

audience,  inability  to  give  much  con¬ 
tinuity  to  news  presentations  and  other 
factors  have  kept  radio  newsmen  out 
of  the  crusading  business.  Many  news¬ 
papers  have  seen  this  as  a  new  avenue 
of  newspaper  strength — witness  the 
results  of  the  nation-wide  safety  driving 
campaigns — and  have  begun  to  place  ad¬ 
ditional  importance  upon  the  value  of 
this  function. 

Columnists  and  Signed  Articles:  The 
popularity  of  the  air  columnist  is  not 
readily  refuted.  Some  place  the  air  col¬ 
umn  on  a  par  with  the  newspaper  col¬ 
umn  as  effective  presentation  is  con¬ 
cerned.  Radio  columnists  are  among  the 
highest  paid  in  the  business  and  have 
enjoyed  the  longest  tenure.  Their  work 
is  under  the  increasing  scrutiny  of  their 


editors,  because  some  radio  editors  have 
found  their  columnist’s  material  is  not 
on  a  par  with  his  presentation.  Radio 
has  found  these  sugar-coated  news  pills 
an  easy  dose  for  listeners  and  the  col¬ 
umnist’s  technique  is  widely  copied  in 
straight  newscasting. 

In  that  phase  of  news  presentation 
where  radio  has  scored  heaviest — “direct 
from  the  ringside” — many  newspaper¬ 
men  have  felt  the  pinch.  While  the 
umnber  of  scheduled  events  resulting  in 
big  news  is  comparatively  rare,  they 
I'.appen  to  fall  for  the.  most  part  into 
one  department  of  newspaper  presenta¬ 
tion — sports. 

Edward  Aitchison,  city  editor  of  the 
St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times  has  per¬ 
tinent  remarks  on  the  subject: 

“Personal  observation  of  the  situation 
over  a  period  of  several  years  has  de¬ 
monstrated  to  my  own  .satisfaction,  at 
least,  that  it  is  possible  for  a  sports  en¬ 
thusiast  in  this  day  and  age  to  keep 
passably  well  informed  on  developments 
in  practically  all  branches  of  athletics 
without  ever  seeing  the  sports  pages 
of  a  newspaper.  True,  there  are  cer¬ 
tain  limitations  beyond  which  the  radio 
cannot  go,  but  by  the  same  token  it 
possesses  advantages  of  ‘spot’  coverage 
that  the  daily  newspaper,  in  its  present 
form,  at  least,  will  never  be  able  to 
equal. 

“Stand,  sometime,  before  a  loud¬ 
speaker  rattling  out  the  detailed  story 
of  a  world  series  game,  of  an  important 
football  contest,  the  Kentucky  Derby,  a 
heavyweight  title  fight,  the  national  ten¬ 
nis  and  golf  tournaments,  or  any  other 
major  sporting  event  in  the  year-’round 
cycle  of  “big  breaks”  that  flash  across 
the  nation’s  sports  horizon. 

“.And  then  pause  to  consider  the  fran¬ 
tic  efforts  that  are  being  made  in  a 
thousand  newspaper  offices  to  rush  this 
same  data  into  type,  the  tremendous 
expenditure  of  energy,  initiative  and 
money — for  what? 

“No  matter  how  fast  the  extras  go 
onto  the  street,  no  matter  how  fresh  the 
ink  still  is  on  the_  120-point  streamers — 
they  are  telling  an  old  story  to  an 
increasingly  large  proportion  of  their 
readers.  The  dramatic  value  of  the 
news  has,  in  a  large  measure,  been  lost 
because. the  radio  has  flashed  the  story 
of  who  won,  and  how,  instantaneously  to 
the  waiting  public.” 

These^  characterizations  are  the  com¬ 
posite  view  of  radio-press  thinkers  and 
doers,  are  not  intended  as  hide-bound 
and  only  suggest  in  a  general  way  the 
popular  impressions  of  what  radio  has 
done  in  news  presentation,  what  it  is 
trying  to  do,  and  what  it  is  not  so  likely 
to  accomplish. 

Although  Transradio  news  is  being 
broadcast  over  some  200  or  more  sta¬ 
tions  today,  it  is  estimat^  that  the 
majority  of  the  newscasts  listeners  still 
get  their  air  news  from  a  newspaper  or 
newspaper  press  association  sources.  The 
question  then  arises  whether  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  has  provided  radio  with 
a  saleable  commodity  based  upon  the 
scale  of  values  reported  just  above.  In 
other  words,  what  have  Press-Radio 


Bureau,  U.P.  and  I.N.S.  done  to  news 
as  a  radio  commodity.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  asked  radio  observers. 

Here  the  reaction  was  varied.  Both 
big  chains  want  Press-Radio,  an  in¬ 
dication  of  its  proficiency  as  far  as  they 
are  concerned.  Not  both  of  them  have 
lieen  enthusiastic  about  the  actual  Press- 
Radio  report  but  they  are  gradually 
working  around  to  a  technique  especially 
suitable  for  chain  transmission. 

Forecasts  of  the  death  of  Press-Radio 
have  been  cheap  and  plentiful  since 
April  when  the  U.P.-I.N.S.  move  was 
made  known.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  of 
the  three  press  associations  will  be 
anxious  to  renew  the  Press-Radio 
Agreement  when  April  1936  rolls  along 
but  radio  chiefs  are  wondering  who,  if 
anyone,  will  go  against  the  wishes  of  the 
publishers  in  upsetting  this  bureau. 

At  present  between  70  and  80  sta¬ 
tions  affiliated  with  the  Columbia  and 
N.B.C.  chains  are  using  Press-Radio 
twice  daily  and  in  addition  there  are 
a  number  of  individual  subscribers  who 
take  the  report  overhead.  Any  station, 
by  payment  of  $12.50  and  the  trans¬ 
mission  charges  can  be  a  Press-Radio 
subscriber. 

One  radio  executive  suggested  that 
since  the  original  Press-Radio  agree- 
nitnt  had  gone  aground  on  the  shoals 
of  radio  anxiety  to  cash  in  on  apparently 
lucrative  newscasts  perhaps  some  sort 
of  arrangement  can  be  worked  out 
wherein  the  Press-Radio  Bureau  will 
be  perpetuated  for  sustaining  bulletin 
and  flash  services  with  no  sponsorship 
and  that  the  five-minute  broadcasts 
tw'ice  daily  be  for  sponsorship  only  by 
products  which  are  approved  by  the 
Press-Radio  committee  of  the  A.N. 
P.A.,  the  proceeds  to  be  split  pro  rata 
among  the  press  associations. 

At  present  none  of  the  news  associa¬ 
tions  is  on  the  best  terms  with  Press- 
Radio,  U.P.  and  I.N.S.  continuing  the 
service  to  Press-Radio  but  selling  their 
services  to  others  wherever  possible. 
The  Esso  program,  for  example,  pre¬ 
cedes  the  Press-Radio  report  on  the 
New  York  stations  in  each  case,  cover¬ 
ing  most  of  the  same  items.  The  As¬ 
sociated  Press  has  made  restrictions 
making  it  necessary  that  its  name  be 
omitted  in  the  tag-line  of  participating 
services  unless  an  A.P.  item  is  used 
alone  when  individual  credit  is  given. 

In  both  press  service  and  radio  quar¬ 
ters  there  is  little  criticism  of  the  op¬ 
eration  of  the  Bureau,  in  fact  the  chains 
are  becoming  growingly  enthusiastic 
since  the  noteworthy  efforts  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  on  football  result  coverage  this 
fall — but  most  of  the  men  concerned 
look  on  the  present  set-up  as  unsatis¬ 
factory.  Both  I.N.S.  and  U.P.  noted 
as  they  stepped  into  the  direct  sale  field 
that  the  newspaper  services  were  giv¬ 
ing  radio  the  cream  of  marketable  news 
and  that  through  sale  of  news  for  sus¬ 
taining  or  sponsored  programs  some  of 
the  radio  proceeds  could  be  returned  to 
newspaper  interests.  Direct  sale  to  ad¬ 
vertisers  was  early  proved  as  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  best  interests  of  the  ser¬ 
vices  and  tended  to  destroy  the  value 
of  news  as  a  radio  commodity. 
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For,  as  the  chains  found,  it  U  ca 
“in  harmony  with  good  businei* 
tice”  to  have  certain  industries 
ing  news  responsibility  over  t^^j, 

One  responsible  radio  chieftain  ^ii 
Editor  &  Publisher  that  if  hii 
of  stations  wanted  to  sell  “a  trcir^^j' 
ous  news  hookup  to  the  ‘medicak* » 
could  make  a  deal  tomorrow  ' 

They  are  cagey,  t^,  on  tli  poi«,{ 
news  distortion.  They  point  out 
in  the  light  of  news  presentation 
is  made  on  the  air,  radio  news  iuH» 
ment  may  vary  widely  from  newspa«r"“ 
practice.  Many  rumors  of  “censor^' 
were  circulated  when  N.  B.  C  leftte 
United  Air  Line’s  Cheyenne  crash  off 
the  “Eiso  Reporter,”  saying  that  United 
was  too  big  a  Standard  customer  iw 
the  story  to  get  by  the  N.  B.  C  news 
desk.  This  was  ably  refuted  by  N.  fi 
C.  in  showing  that  though  it  unfa’ 
tunately  came  on  the  initial  day  of  the 
“Esso  Reporter’s”  existence,  it  was  in 
accord  with  N.  B.  C,  policy  on  sir 
crashes  and  similar  catastrophes  where 
the  news  might  disturb  listeners  who 
did  not  hear  the  whole  story  or  natht 
think  a  relative  or  friend  might  hs»e 
been  involved.  N.  B.  C  pointed  out  as 
evidence  of  complete  disassociatioo  of 
Standard  from  the  news  on  its  program 
was  the  reported  Standard  Oil  deal 
with  Mussolini  which  was  carried  the 
evening  that  it  broke  without  a  denial 
over  the  Esso  program.  The  «»mnd 
Esso  broadcast  of  the  evening  carried 
the  denial. 

Similar  questions  have  been  raised  in 
the  case  of  Transradio  Press  Service, 
serving  a  large  number  of  sUtions  and 
a  few  daily  newspapers,  J.  F.  B.  Live- 
say,  general  manager  of  the  Canadian 
Press,  in  his  recent  report  to  the  di¬ 
rectors  covering  the  newscast  situation 
said:  “Lacking  all  sense  of  newspaper 
resjwnsibility  and  quite  naturally  biased 
by  its  own  nationalistic  point  of  view. 
Transradio  has  become  a  very  real 
peril.”  He  charges  that  Transradjo 
“often”  interprets  Reuter  bulletins  “to 
an  extent  that  must  make  them  un¬ 
recognizable  to  Reuters.” 

Transradio’s  Herbert  Moore  has  been 
a  problem  to  the  American  associations 
too,  with  such  statements  as  the  recent 
one  in  Pittsburgh  before  a  group  of 
collegiate  editors :  “The  struggle  be¬ 
tween  the  press  and  radio  for  suprem¬ 
acy  of  news  dissemination  is  just  now 
getting  beyond  the  skirmish  sUge.  The 
forces  of  radio  are  moving  to  the  at¬ 
tack  for  the  first  time.  We  are  about 
to  witness  a  terrible  slaughter— the  ut¬ 
ter  demolishment  of  the  daily  press  as 
it  now  exists. 

But  most  of  the  men  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  talked  to  doubt  it.  They  see 
a  gradual  awakening  on  the  part  of  ad¬ 
vertisers  that  there  is  a  limit  to  profit¬ 
able  newscasting.  They  see  the  radio 
owners  and  newspaper  publishers  com¬ 
ing  more  eye  to  eye.  They  see  hope 
for  a  lesson  in  overproduction,  because, 
as  Mr.  Livessay  again  reported  to  the 
CP,  “News  on  the  air  in  one  form  M 
another  has  become  such  a  marketame 
commodity  that  the  radio  listentf  is 
deluged  with  it,  good,  bad  and  inoif' 
ferent.” 

They  see  a  hint  of  order  coming  ^ 
of  chaos.  On  one  phase  not  toucW 
hitherto  before  in  this  discussion  Mr. 
Livesay  says :  “One  has  only  to  com|ia« 
the  order^  condition  today  witii 
chaos  of  three  years  ago  to  appreaatt  ij 
how  much  he  has  done,  particularly  m 
stopping  the  pirating  of  news  by  com¬ 
mercial  broadcasting  stations.” 

It  is  obvious,  in  talking  with  pr^ 
radio  chiefs,  that  the  stations  w  jw 
want  to  go  back  to  gathering  their  oot 
national  and  foreign  news  as  m  t 
days  before  Press-Radio.  Today, 
example,  out  of  1100  employes,  N.k 
pays  only  seven  for  work  in 
handling  news — either  writing  or  eui^ 
it.  They  prefer  to  keep  it  j- 

The  estimates  show  about  400  raW 
stations  taking  some  measure  ot  ne 
service,  from  $10  a  week  up,  and  tiOT 
many  m^  re  have  local  newscasts  nooooy 
seems  to  know.  u  •«,» 

“No  one  knows  what  1936  will  brii« 
is  the  final  consensus  of 
perts,  ‘‘b'.it  news  as  a  radio  commo®- 
is  rapidlv  seeking  it’s  own  level. 
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F.  C.  C.  IS  GROWING  IN  IMPORTANCE 

Vith  Supervision  Over  All  Wave  Lengths,  Federal  Commission  Gradually  Assuming  Control  in 
New  Forms  of  Communication,  Facsimile  and  Television 


iir^SHINGTON,  D.  C,  Dec.  11— 
W  From  humble  beginning  and  very 
mited  jurisdiction,  Federal  supervision 
f  radio  broadcasting  is  rounding  out 
k  eighth  year  with  an  ambitious  pro- 
ram  ahead  that  promises  to  make  the 
ederal  Communications  Commission 
ne  of  the  most  far-reaching  arms  of 

he  government. 

Crwted  in  1927  (then  known  as  the 
’ederal  Radio  Commission)  as  a  licens- 
]£  authority  in  the  broadcast  field, 
irih  its  tenure  fixed  at  one  year,  it  is 
the  regulatory  body  over  radio 
nd  related  industries,  over  telegraph 
nd  telephone.  And  with  important  in- 
entions  slowly  emerging  from  the 
iboratory  stage  which  will  revolution- 
te  the  transmission  of  information, 
road  vistas  lie  just  ahead. 

Most  important  of  these  develop- 
nents  are  television,  facsimile  reprodne- 
ion,  very  high  frequency  channels,  and 
uper-powered  stations.  The  millions 
f^llars  now  invested  in  equipment 
rill  pale  into  insignificance  when  placed 
n  parallel  columns  with  the  outlays 
fhich  will  mark  successful  introduction, 
n  a  commercial  basis,  of  these  new  de- 
tlopments.  Federal  regulation,  it  is 
ssured,  will  grow  apace. 

Important  reforms  are  in  prospect, 
loth  from  within  the  Commission  and 
rom  without,  particularly  on  Capitol 
fill,  there  is  demand  for  change  in  pol- 
:y,  running  the  gamut  from  redistribu- 
ution  of  facilities  to  outright  govern- 
lent  ownership.  Dissolution  of  huge 
bains  is  being  seriously  advocated, 
ssening  of  commercialism  on  the  air 
raves  is  urged  in  many  quarters,  and 
cry  for  “housecleaning”  is  frequently 
card. 

These  objectives  are  to  !:«  sought 
hrough  two  chaimels.  The  first  is  by 
ommission  rules,  and  the  second  by 
xtngressional  enactments.  Several  bills 
ow  lie  on  the  legislative  table  for  con- 
ideration  when  Congress  returns  to 
Vashington  in  a  few  weeks,  some  of 
hem  destined  to  pass,  and  others  stand- 
ag  no  chance  for  adoption. 

Government  operation  of  the  entire 
adio  broadcasting  system,  a  subject  of 
requeiit  mention  in  Congressional  de- 
ate  on  methods  to  remove  objectional 
Tograms  and  other  abuses,  is  proposed 
n  a  bill,  H.  R.  8475,  introduced  by 
Representative  Joseph  P.  Monaghan, 
lemocrat,  of  Montana.  The  measure 
j  pending  before  the  House  Committee 
n  Interstate  Commerce.  While  not 
onceded  much  chance  of  adoption,  the 
loposal  won  considerable  backing  late 
a  the  session  when  the  Communications 
jommission  declined  to  take  punitive 
teps  against  stations  which  carried  a 
iexican  broadcast,  described  by  more 
ban  30  Congressmen  as  “obscene.” 
Tie  30  Congressmen,  failing  to  get 
ivorable  action  from  F.  C.  C.,  lined  up 
idiind  the  Monaghan  bill  with  their 
Oder,  Representative  William  P.  Con- 
of  Massachusetts,  a  potent  figure 

•  the  lower  house. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  is 
yepwing  to  launch  an  intensive  drive 
»  January  to  force  government  oper- 
ihon.  Every  member  of  Congress  will 
fe  fitted  with  ^il  from  imion  mem- 
in  his  district,  urging  withdrawal 

*  facilities  from  “two  monopolistic 
poops”  which,  they  say,  now  dominate 
Ww-  The  A.  F.  of  L.  objects  particu- 
“ly  to  commercialization  of  the  air 
»aves,_  with  losses  of  newspaper  and 
*pzine  revenues  and  attendant  reduc- 
jw  of  employment  among  members  of 
ot  International  Typographical  Union, 
*>  affiliate. 

Present-day  complexity  in  the  regula- 
®n  of  communications  could  not  be 
***s«n  in  1927,  when  Congress  created 
L  Federal  Radio  Commission.  The 
■^makers  of  that  day  considered  they 
I^^Wering  the  entire  field  both  as  to 
^ncMs  of  the  day  and  as  to  those 
^  mght  reasonably  be  expected  to 
•nse  for  some  time  to  come,  when  they 


By  JAMES 

set  out  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion,  as  follows: 

“.  .  .  to  regulate  all  forms  of  in¬ 
terstate  and  foreign  radio  transmissions 
and  communications  within  the  United 
States,  its  territories  and  possessions; 
to  maintain  the  control  of  the  United 
States  over  all  the  channels  of  inter¬ 
state  and  foreign  radio  transmission ; 
and  to  provide  for  the  use  of  such  chan¬ 
nels,  but  not  the  ownership  thereof,  by 
individuals,  firms,  or  corporations,  for 
limited  periods  of  time,  under  licenses 
granted  by  Federal  authority,  and  no 
such  license  shall  be  construed  to  create 
any  right,  beyond  the  terms,  conditions, 
and  iKtriods  of  the  license.” 

Contrast  this  preamble  with  the 
sweeping  jurisdiction  and  broad  objec¬ 
tives  set  up  in  the  declaration  of  pur- 
ix)se  appearing  in  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Act  of  June  19,  1934,  and 
the  greatly  increased  importance  of  na¬ 
tional  communications  becomes  readily 
apparent.  The  more  recent  act  declares; 

“For  the  purpose  of  regulating  inter- 
.state  and  foreign  commerce  in  com¬ 
munication  by  wire  and  radio  so  as  to 
make  available,  so  far  as  possible,  to 
all  the  people  of  the  United  States  a 
rapid,  efficient,  nation-wide  and  world¬ 
wide  wire  and  radio  communication 
service  with  adequate  facilities  at  rea¬ 
sonable  charges,  for  the  purpose  of  the 
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national  defense,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  a  more  effective  execution  of 
this  policy  by  centralizing  authority 
heretofore  granted  by  law  to  several 
agencies  and  by  granting  additional 
authority  with  respect  to  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce  in  wire  and  radio 
communication,  .  .  .” 

Control  over  rates  and  charges,  equi¬ 
table  distribution  of  facilities,  and  “ad¬ 
ditional  authority,”  not  appearing  in  the 
1927  law,  had  prominent  place  in  the 
1934  enactment  as  it  received  the  signa¬ 
ture  of  President  Roosevelt. 

The  original  radio  commission  was 
constituted  as  follows :  Rear  Admiral 
VV.  H.  G.  Bullard,  Chairman;  Judge 
Eugene  O.  Sykes,  O.  H.  Caldwell, 
Henry  A.  Bellows,  John  F.  Dillon, 
Commissioners.  Judge  Sykes  is  the 
only  member  of  the  original  board  still 
in  the  service. 

Shortly  after  the  Federal  Communi¬ 
cations  (Commission  came  into  existence, 
it  created  within  its  membership  three 
divisions,  as  follows: 

Broadcast  Division — to  have  charge 
and  exercise  jurisdiction  over  all  mat¬ 
ters  relating  to  or  connected  with 
broadcasting. 

Telegraph  Division — to  exercise  jur¬ 
isdiction  over  all  matters  relating  to  or 
connected  with  record  communication 
by  wire,  radio  or  cable,  and  all  forms 


REGULATORY  LEGISLATION  ON  RADIO 
IN  1936  CONGRESS  DOCKET 

Wide-Sweeping  Measures,  Many  Aimed  at  Broadening  the  Func¬ 
tion  of  Broadcasting  Industry,  Scheduled  for  Consideration 
When  Legislators  Gather  in  Washington  Next  Mcmth 


COMMERCIAL  radio  broadcasting 
faces  the  likelihood  of  increased 
Federal  regulation,  if  not  complete  loss 
of  its  easement  on  the  air  waves,  when 
Congress  returns  to  Washington  one 
month  hence. 

In  the  original  Federal  Radio  Com¬ 
mission  Act,  and  the  Federal  Coramimi- 
cations  Commission  Act,  as  well  as  in 
intermediate  bills  of  more  narrow 
scope.  Congress  was  careful  to  specify 
that  no  privileges  extended  to  broad¬ 
casters  were  to  be  construed  as  vested 
rights,  but  that  licenses  were  to  be  for 
fixed  periods  and  subject  to  revocation. 
Legally,  it  is  possible  to  exclude  com¬ 
mercial  use  of  the  ether  waves,  and 
make  broadcasting  a  government  mo¬ 
nopoly — and  this  is  proposed  in  one  of 
the  bills  which  will  be  considered  in 
the  next  meeting  of  Congress.  Unless 
there  are  incidents  which  greatly  change 
the  attitude  of  the  lawmakers,  this  will 
continue  to  be  a  possibility,  rather  than 
a  probability. 

The  Communications  Commission  will 
oppose  Federal  control  of  radio  broad¬ 
casting,  Chairman  Prall  has  declared. 
He  considers  the  system  in  vogue  here 
preferable  to  that  which  is  used  in  for¬ 
eign  countries,  and  cites  the  danger  that 
the  political  party  in  power  could  have 
exclusive  right  to  reach  the  public 
through  the  controlled  medium.  Another 
objection  is  the  huge  outlay  that  would 
be  required  to  take  over  existing  facili¬ 
ties,  hire  personnel  and  meet  other 
operating  expenses.  Whether  this  cost 
is  borne  by  taxation  on  radio  sets,  or 
paid  out  of  general  funds,  it  would  be 
a  special  tax,  he  reminds. 

Most  sweeping  of  the  pending  bills  is 
H.  R.  8475,  sponsored  by  Representa¬ 
tive  Joseph  P.  Monaghan,  Montana 
Democrat,  and  townsman  of  Senator 
Burton  K.  Wheeler,  who  heads  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce,  which  has  charge  of  radio  legis¬ 
lation.  Both  live  in  Butte. 

Proposing  government  operation  of 
broadcasting,  the  Monaghan  bill  has  the 
following  introductory  paragraph: 

“Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and 


House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assem¬ 
bled,  That  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
wholesome  radio  programs,  free  from 
monopolistic  domination  and  control  on 
the  part  of  vested  interests,  and  to  make 
available  to  all  our  people  adequate 
radio  service,  there  is  hereby  created  a 
commission,  to  be  known  as  the  ‘F^- 
eral  Radio  Commission,’  which  Com¬ 
mission  shall  be  constituted  as  herein¬ 
after  provided,  and  which  Commission 
shall  have  exclusive  control  and  shall 
exclusively  operate  such  radio-broad¬ 
casting  stations,  in  such  localities  and 
communities,  as  in  their  judgment  will 
best  serve  the  interests  of  all  of  our 
people.” 

After  directing  the  Commission  to 
provide  programs  which  “will  best  pro¬ 
mote  the  educational,  cultural,  civic, 
and  economic  interests  of  all  of  our 
people  irrespective  of  locality,”  the 
Monaghan  bill  treats  of  radio  advertis¬ 
ing  in  the  following  language: 

“The  Commission  is  authorized  to 
permit  such  commercial  advertising  on 
such  stations  as,  in  their  judgment,  is 
wholesome  and  beneficial :  Provided, 
That  such  advertising  or  sponsored 
programs  shall  not  exceed  in  total  time 
more  than  two  hours  of  each  day  of 
operation  nor  more  than  one  hour  after 
sundown  or  a  total  of  not  more  than 
20  per  centum  of  the  operating  time  of 
such  stations.  Such  advertising  as  is 
permitted  shall  be  so  restricted  that 
not  more  than  IjO  per  centum  of  the  en¬ 
tire  program  shall  be  devoted  to  sales 
or  promotional  talks  or  statements. 

“The  Commission  shall  apply  the 
proceeds  of  such  advertising  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  expenses  of  the  maintenance  of  the 
Commission  and  its  expenditures  and 
shall  furnish  such  facilities  to  such  ad¬ 
vertisers  as,  in  their  judgment,  will  best 
serve  the  interests  of  all  our  people.” 

Sponsored  by  Representative  Stephen 
A.  Rudd,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  H.  R. 
55,  pending  before  the  House  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  (Com¬ 
merce,  revives  the  movement  for  alloca- 
(Conthiued  on  next  page) 


and  classes  of  fixed  and  mobile  radio¬ 
telegraph  services  and  amateur  ser¬ 
vices. 

Telephone  Division — with  jurisdiction 
over  all  matters  relating  to  or  con¬ 
nected  with  telephone  communication 
(other  than  broadcasting)  by  wire,  radio 
or  cable,  including  all  forms  of  fixed 
and  mobile  radio-telephone  service. 

The  whole  commission  reserved  juris¬ 
diction  over  all  matters  not  otherwise 
specifically  provided  lor,  over  matters 
which  fall  within  the  jurisdiction  of  two 
divisions,  and  the  assignment  of  bands 
of  frequencies  to  radio  services. 

Thus  has  the  present  commission  or¬ 
ganized  to  regulate  in  a  field  which 
scientists  say  is  only  in  its  beginnings 
although  it  has  a  romantic  history  since 
the  day,  in  18%,  when  Marconi  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  a  practical  application  of  the 
Hertzian  waves  by  using  radio  for 
transmission  for  one  and  three-quarters 
miles. 

First  of  the  27  laws  passed  by  Con¬ 
gress  was  enacted  June  24,  1910,  to 
govern  maritime  communications,  with 
jurisdiction  vested  in  the  Department 
of  Commerce.  Shore  to  ship,  ship  to 
shore,  and  ship  to  ship  service  was 
established  and  maintained,  minimizing 
the  hazards  of  the  sea,  and  facilitating 
trade. 

When  radio  broadcasting  was  devel¬ 
oped  in  1921,  its  supervision  was  given 
serious  thought  and  study  and  its  regu¬ 
lation  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce.  That  function¬ 
ary  immediately  assumed  that  the  sec¬ 
ond  Congressional  enactment,  passed  in 
1912,  was  broad  enough  to  authorize 
him  to  grant  licenses,  allocate  wave 
lengths,  power,  and  time  of  transmis¬ 
sion,  to  broadcasting  stations.  That  au¬ 
thority  was  challenged,  however,  in 

1926,  by  a  CThicago  station.  The  Fed¬ 
eral  courts  in  that  case  handed  down  a 
decision  which  was  interpreted  by  the 
Attorney  General  as  virtually  a  break¬ 
down  of  control  by  the  Federal  govern¬ 
ment,  of  broadcasting. 

For  a  brief  period  immediately  fol¬ 
lowing  rendition  of  this  decision,  there 
was  no  one  in  control  and  new  stations 
sprang  up  like  mushrooms.  More  than 
200  were  erected  in  a  few  months. 
Many  broadcasters  “jumped”  their 
waves,  increased  their  power  and  hours 
of  operation,  without  any  concern  cf 
the  rights  of  others  or  of  listeners. 
Congress  pondered  the  situation  and,  in 

1927,  after  much  deliberation  and  study, 
wrote  the  Radio  Commission  Act.  With 
no  precedents  as  guides.  Congress  in¬ 
corporated  in  the  act  only  fundamental 
principles  and  awaited  the  appearance 
of  imperfections,  to  be  taken  care  of  by 
future  laws. 

For  some  time  after  its  organization, 
the  Commission  was  obliged  to  devote 
the  major  portion  of  its  time  to 
straightening  out  the  tangle  in  the 
broadcasting  hand.  With  only  90  chan¬ 
nels  available,  it  was  found  impossible 
to  take  care  of  the  732  licensed  broad¬ 
casters  without  causing  much  inter¬ 
ference.  Such  rigid  rules  were  adopted 
by  the  Commission  that  150  broadcast¬ 
ers  surrendered  their  licenses. 

There  are  now  about  625  stations  on 
the  air.  This  has  necessitated  search 
for  new  wave  lengths  and  has  resulted 
in  a  turn  toward  the  very  high  fre¬ 
quency  bands  as  a  possible  solution.  A 
large  number  of  experimental  licenses 
have  been  granted  but  progress  made  to 
date  has  not  justified  grant  of  full 
licenses.  However,  those  who  are  con¬ 
ducting  the  experiments  have  been 
given  encouragement  in  their  belief  that 
they  will  have  first  call  when  allocations 
are  made. 

While  there  has  been  little  public  no¬ 
tice,  recent  developments  concerning  the 
use  of  a  co-axial  cable  between  iHiila- 
delphia  and  New  York  are  viewed  as 
highly  significant  of  the  coming  use  of 
television.  It  is  to  some  extent  being 
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brought  out  of  the  laboratory  into 
practical  transmission,  observers  feel. 

The  co-axial  cable  is  the  invention  of 
the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company.  Permission  has  been  granted 
by  the  Communications  Commission  for 
the  A.  T.  &  T.  to  construct  an  experi¬ 
mental  line  between  the  two  cities.  The 
A.  T.  &  T.’s  objection  to  the  F.  C.  C’s 
order  that  outsiders  l)e  permitted  ex¬ 
perimental  use  of  the  cable  has  been 
overruled  and  appealed. 

C.  C.  C.  Commissioners  privately  ex¬ 
press  the  opinion  that  they  fear  the 
growth  of  a  monopoly  in  television  with 
control  vested  in  the  telephone  company, 
hence  their  order  to  permit  outsiders 
use  of  the  facility. 

While  the  ostensible  purpose  of  the 
New  York-Philadelphia  line  is  to  ex¬ 
periment  with  greatly  increased  trans¬ 
mission  of  telephone  and  telegraph  mes¬ 
sages  by  means  of  the  cable,  its  signifi¬ 
cance  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  co-axial 
cable  is  disclosed  to  be  the  most  practi¬ 
cal  means  discovered  as  yet  to  pipe  tele¬ 
vision.  To  dat^  transmission  of  tele¬ 
vision  has  been  impeded  because,  unlike 
radio  waves,  the  television  broadcasts 
cannot  for  any  practical  distance  be 
available  to  the  general  listening  public 
on  the  frequencies  open  for  its  use. 
Thus  it  would  have  to  be  piped  from 
broadcasting  spots  to  outlets  to  be  made 
available  to  the  listening  public  of  the 
nation. 

The  Commission  soon  will  undertake 
a  s^dy  of_  the  “clear  channel”  broad¬ 
casting  units,  preliminary  to  making 
needed  changes  in  the  radio  system.  It 
is  expected  that,  early  in  1936  hearings 
will  begin  on  methods  by  which  to  re¬ 
shape  the  broadcasting  facilities  of  the 
country. 

The  last  reallocation  of  facilities  was 
in  1928.  Since  that  time  great  scien¬ 
tific  advances  have  teen  made.  The 
tendency  toward  chain  programs  has 
brought  about  a  condition  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  commissioners,  notably  Dr. 
Stewart,  needs  attention  and  rectifying. 

There  are  now  40  clear  channels,  or 
wave  lengths,  in  use  by  stations,  over 
which  no  interference  is  encountered 
from  any  other  stations.  The  remedy 
suggested  is  to  increase  the  transmission 
power  to  50,000  watts  minimum,  to  al¬ 
low  beter  reception  in  the  areas  dis¬ 
tent  from  broadcasting  centers.  Also 
in  the  secondary,  or  regional  group,  it 
IS  planned  to  increase  the  transmission 
tewer  to  allow  greater  receptivity, 
^ile  in  this  regional  group  there  may 
be  several  stations  using  one  wave 
length,  by  apportioning  the  broadcast¬ 
ing  band  geographically,  there  can  be 
power  increased  without  interference,  it 
IS  pointed  out.  TTiese  subjects  are  now 
engineering  staff 

of  F.  C.  C. 

In  line  with  this  move  is  the  motion 
presented  to  the  full  commission  by  Dr. 
Stewart,  asking  a  report  on  the  dupli- 
whi.n  of  programs  on  the  40  clear 
channel  stations.  He  pointed  out  that 
of  the  40,  only  one  is  not  affiliated  with 
(me  of  the  three  large  radio  chains,  with 
the  result  that  the  listening  public  is 
not  being  given  the  variety  of  programs 
It  deserves  under  the  clear  channel  ar¬ 
rangement. 

Chaimian  Sykes  of  the  broadcast  di¬ 
vision  is  pranging  details  for  the  hear- 
ing  which  promises  important  changes 
in  radio  policies. 


COMMISSIONERS  HAVE  VARIED  BACKGROUNDS  FOR  RADIO  JUDGMENTS 


The  seven  men  to  whom  is  entrusted  the  immediate  future  of  radio  in  this  country  have  widely  varying  hackgroui 
upon  which  to  hase  their  judgments  of  the  weighty  problems  confronting  the  Federal  Communications  CommiMiH^ 
Below  are  terse,  complete  thumh-iiail  sketches  of  the  lives  of  these  seven  important  men: 


ANNING  S.  PRALL 

ANNING  S.  PRAIX,  Chaimun;  approvad 
by  U.  S.  Sanata  aa  mambar  of  tha  Com- 
miaaioo  January  U,  aaaumed  olfica  two  days 
later  and  was  elected  chairman  at  request 
of  President  Roosevelt.  HU  appointment  was 
announced  February  22,  ISM,  but  did  not  1^ 
coma  effective  until  ha  completed  hU  service 
in  the  House  at  Representatives  nearly  a 
year  later. 

Prall  was  elacted  to  (Zongrass  in  lt23  and 
served  12  years  continuously.  Prior  to  hU 
Congressional  service  he  was  a  member  «t 
the  Board  of  Taxes  and  Assessments  of  New 
York  City,  and  lor  three  terms  was  president 
of  the  Board  of  Education  there. 

He  was  biwn  in  Staten  Island,  where  he 
still  resides,  is  married  and  the  father  of 
two  sons. 


EUGENE  O.  SYKES 

Eugene  O.  SYKES,  Commissioner;  one 
of  the  five  original  members  of  tha  Fed¬ 
eral  Radio  Commission,  beginning  hU  service 
on  that  body  March  15,  1*27.  Served  as  vice- 
chairman  for  six  years,  and  as  chairman  for 
two  years. 

Sykes  is  a  native  of  Mississippi;  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  St.  Johns  College,  Annapolis,  Md., 
United  States  Naval  Academy,  and  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Mississippi  Law  Sciwol.  Member  of 
the  bar  since  1M7.  From  191C  to  1925  was 
a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  MissU- 
sippL  Headed  American  driegation  to  North 
American  Radio  Conference  in  1929,  by  ap¬ 
pointment  of  President  CooUdge;  American 
delegation  to  International  Radio  Conference 
at  Madrid,  in  1952,  by  appointment  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Hoover;  and  American  delegation  to 
North  and  Omtral  American  regional  radio 
conference  at  Mexico  City,  in  1953. 

His  home  U  at  Jackson,  Miss. 

♦  e  * 

THAD  H.  BROWN 

TiAD  H.  BROWN,  Commissioner;  member 
of  the  Commission  since  March  25,  1952. 
Was  vice-chairman  of  the  Fedsral  Radio 
(Zommission  1955-1954. 

Brown  was  bom  in  Ohio,  and  spent  early 
life  in  farming.  Educated  at  Ohio  Wesleyan 


and  Ohio  State  Universities,  and  has  been 
a  member  of  the  bar  since  1912.  Server  29 
months  in  the  United  States  Army,  retiring 
as  a  major,  and  is  now  a  reserve  ColoneL 
Was  Civil  Service  Commissioner  and  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  in  Ohio;  later  was  president 
of  Cleveland  Radio  Broadcasting  Corporation 
and  manager  of  Station  WJAY.  Became 
chief  counsel  for  Federal  Power  Commission 
in  1929,  resigning  after  a  few  months  to  be¬ 
come  generri  counsel  for  tbe  Federal  Radio 
(Commission.  Resigned  tbat  poet  to  accept 
commissionership. 

•  ♦  * 

PAUL  A.  WALKER 

PAUL  A.  WALKER,  Commissioner;  native 
of  Virginia;  educated  at  University  of 
Chicago  and  University  of  Oklahoma,  law 
department.  Taught  in  high  school  and  at 
U.  of  OkUhoma,  Norman,  where  he  has  re¬ 
sided  for  39  years.  Counsel  for  SUte  Cor¬ 
poration  Commission  of  Oklahoma,  and  later 
member  of  Commission,  becoming  chairman 
in  1931  and  serving  for  throe  years.  Ap¬ 
pointed  to  Federal  Communications  CommU- 
sion  in  1934. 

As  special  counsel  for  Oklahoma  he  con* 
ducted  litigation  which  reorganized  grain, 
cotton,  livestock,  petroleum  and  other  indus¬ 
tries.  Conducted  Consolidated  Southwestern 
CUses  which  forced  southwest  rata  reductions. 
Investigated,  lor  Oklahoma,  natmal  gas, 
electric  light,  power,  triephona  and  cotton 
gin  rates.  Was  active  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce  commission  practice  before  being  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  communications  commission. 
SO* 

DR.  IRVIN  STEWART 

Dr.  IRVIN  STEWART,  Commisskmer; 

native  of  Fort  Worth,  Texas;  Is  “baby 
member,”  being  only  39  years  old.  Educated 
at  Fort  Worth  High  School,  University  of 
Oklahoma  Law  School,  University  of  Texas, 
Columbia  University.  Holds  degrees  of 
LL.B.,  B.A.,  M.A.,  and  PhJ>  Taught  con¬ 
stitutional  law  and  international  law  at 
Columbia,  later  served  at  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  State  as  assistant  solicitor,  than 
returned  to  teaching  at  Universiy  of  Texas. 

Headed  Department  of  Government  at 
American  University,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Represented  United  States  at  iatsraih 
radio  conferences  a  Copenhagen,  Ws  __ 
Madrid,  and  Mexico  City.  Assistad  n^gtl 
ing  Federal  Communications  Act  AalkrI 
of  “(Consular  Privileges  and  Inuninitin"  ngj 
contributor  to  legal  periodicals.  I 

Dr.  Stewart  took  oath  of  office  u  cm.| 
munications  commissioner  July  It,  in;, 
ass 

NORMAN  S.  CASE  , 

Norman  S.  case,  Coauaissnur;  eknel 
of  Providence,  R.  1.,  educated  at  Bienf 
University,  Harvard  Law  School,  sad  Benml 
University  Law  School.  Served  ia  Natimll 
Guard  at  Mexican  border,  and  «m  ta| 
France  with  “Yankee  Division,” 
Chevalier  L’Etoile  Noir  from  France.  Wes 
instrumental  in  obtaining  Rhode  lelaad  knss 
for  service  men. 

Served  as  United  States  Attsnwjr  kr 
Rhode  Island,  under  President  Hardki  ^ 
pointment,  from  1921  to  1929;  elactsd  £odn- 
ant  governor  in  1929,  and  becaan  letnm 
upon  the  death  of  Governor  PotUar. 
governor  for  two  terms,  1929  and  UM.  Was 
chairman,  1959-1932,  of  Governors’  Ci^. 
enco  of  the  United  States,  of  which  caaait- 
tee  President  Roosevelt  was  than  a  lamkr. 
He  was  appointed  as  one  of  tha  first  am¬ 
bers  of  the  Federal  Communications  C 


GEORGE  H.  PAYNE 

George  H.  PAYNE,  Conunisaknar;  n- 
tive  of  New  York  City;  educatW  at 
City  College  of  New  York,  and  New  Yarii 
Law  School;  publisher,  dramatic  critic, 
litical  writer,  and  editor;  lecturer  on  hklery 
and  development  of  josimalism;  was  am  it 
Henry  L.  Stimson’s  managers  duriai  IM 
Republicsm  campaign  in  New  York,  sad  ms 
of  Democratic  managers  during  prsiidntial 
campaign  of  Franklin  D.  Rooaavrit. 

Ran  against  Jamea  W.  Wadswsrth  kr 
United  States  Senate.  Has  bald  anmnss 
municipal,  state  and  federal  offices.  Is  Cm- 
mission’s  severest  critic  of  preamt  esmse- 
cialized  state  of  radio  broadcasting,  sad  is 
much  sought  after  by  unversities  as  Isctmr 
on  that  subject.  Is  author  of  nasMrsss 
books,  including  “History  of  Jotmalim  in 
America.” 


F.  C.  C.  RAPIDLY  GROWING 
IN  IMPORTANCE 

(Continued  from,  page  13) 


tion  <)f  a  fixed  per(»ntege  of  all  radio 
i^ciliDcs  to  educational,  religious,  agri¬ 
cultural  labor,  cooperative  and  similar 
ron-profit-making  ^sociations.  It  would 
dKlare  all  existing  licenses  and  all 
rights  of  any  nature  contained  therein, 
null  and  void  90  days  after  enactment 
II  would  follow  a  re- 

allcxabon  of  all  facilities,  reserving  25 
P*i‘  cent  of  the  total  for  the  nonprofit¬ 
making  groups. 

In  addition  to  very  substantial  sup- 
^rt  in  the  House,  the  Rudd  bill  has  the 
backing  of  Senator  Robert  F.  Wagner 
and  other  administration  stalwarts  in 


the  upper  house  of  Congress.  The  im- 
IKirtance  of  the  bloc  favoring  this  move¬ 
ment  was  recognized  when  backers  of 
the  act  which  created  the  communica¬ 
tions  commission  agreed  to  direct  the 
new  board  to  study  and  report  on  the 
subject.  They  conceded  passage  of  the 
F.  C.  C.  bill  could  not  be  assured  un¬ 
less  some  such  concession  was  made. 
The  Commission  reported,  in  effect, 
that  the  time  is  not  yet  ripe  for  redis¬ 
tribution  of  facilities  on  this  basis. 

In  common  with  other  advertising 
media,  radio  would  be  affected  by  pas¬ 
sage  of  S.  5,  the  Copeland  Bill,  to  regu¬ 
late  advertising  of  food,  drugs  and  cos¬ 
metics,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Pending  also  is  the  Duffy  Bill  to  in¬ 
crease  copyright  protection.  This 
measure  would  have  important  conse¬ 
quences  and  might  prove  most  restric¬ 
tive.  It  is  instanced  that  the  radio 
broadcast  of  a  football  game  which 
might  pick  up  strains  of  music  from  a 
band  playing  a  copyrighted  song,  might 
be  the  basis  of  suit  against  the  broad¬ 
casting  company  by  the  copyrig[ht 
holder,  if  the  bill  passes.  The  Admin¬ 
istration  wants  new  lemslation  in  this 
field,  but  has  not  specified  that  it  shall 
be  as  extensive  as  suggested  in  the 
Duffy  bill.  This  measure  is  known  as 
S.  3047. 

Senator  Arthur  Capper,  of  Kansas, 
and  Representative  Francis  D.  Culldn, 
of  New  York,  “dry”  leaders  in  their 
respective  branches  of  Congress,  are 
authors  of  measures  to  prohibit  adver¬ 
tising  of  intoxicating  liquors  in  inter¬ 
state  commerce,  including  advertising  by 
broadcasting  and  in  periodicals.  Appli¬ 
cation  of  the  law  would  more  directly 
affect  broadcasters  than  publishers, 
sponsors  say,  since  the  interstate  char¬ 
acter  of  raciio  is  not  disputed.  The 
Capper  bill  is  S.  541,  and  the  Culkin 
bill.  H.  R.  8404. 

Censorship  of  radio  programs,  in  a 
limited  form,  is  suggested  in  Senator 
David  I.  Walsh’s  bill,  S.  3261,  which 
has  a  House  companion  sponsored  by 
Representative  Raymond  S.  McKeough, 
of  Chicago,  and  Imown  as  H.  R.  8852. 


These  measures  would  require  State 
Department  approval  of  the  text  of  any 
speech  broadcast  by  or  in  behalf  of  any 
foreign  government  over  stations  with¬ 
in  the  United  States. 

Representative  Harry  Sauthoff,  of 
Wisconsin,  proposed  H.  R.  3252,  to  bar 
radio  stations  and  newspapers  from  car¬ 
rying  advertising  for  companies  seek¬ 
ing  to  place  loans  at  interest  in  excess 
of  15  per  cent  a  year. 

Senators  Copeland,  Vandenberg  and 
Murphy  are  joint  sponsors  of  S.  4, 
which  strikes  at  all  fraudulent  schemes 
operated  through  interstate  agencies,  in¬ 
cluding  radio. 

Licensees  of  broadcasting  stations 
favor  the  bill  of  Senator  William  _M. 
Neely,  West  Virginia,  to  tax  losing 
applicants  in  contests  over  existing  sta¬ 
tion  licenses,  for  full  costs  of  litigation. 
The  bill  is  S.  820. 

S.  2243,  authorized  by  Senator  Bur¬ 
ton  K.  Wheeler,  of  Montana,  projwsed 
to  strike  out  the  Davis  equalizing 
amendment  and  give  the  F^eral  Com¬ 
munications  Commission  discretion  to 
allocate  wave  bands  without  regard  to 
arbitrary  geographical  boundary  lines. 

Representative  John  T.  Buckbee,  of 
Illinois,  asks  consideration  of  H.  R.  197, 
a  bill  of  similar  purport  to  that  of  Sen¬ 
ators  Copeland,  Vandenberg  and  Mur¬ 
phy,  namely,  elimination  of  fraudulent 
schemes  operating  through  interstate 
media. 

R^resentetive  Byron  Scott,  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  is  sponsor  of  three  measures 
covering  sucdi  subjects  as  creation  of  a 
Broadcasting  Research  Commission  to 
probe  the  entire  radio  industry;  politi¬ 
cal  broadcasts ;  censorship ;  libel  by 
radio. 

Scott  aims  directly  at  control  of  high 
iwwer,  full  time,  interference-free  sta¬ 
tions  tended  in  chains  controlled  by  the 
National  Broadcasting  Company  and  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System.  The 
operations  of  the  two  major  chains  re¬ 
sult  in  duplication  of  programs,  pro¬ 
mote  waste  of  facilities  and  inferior  and 
unsatisfactory  program  service,  the 
Congressman  charges.  Because  of  this 


condition  and  based  on  his  claim  that 
“it  has  been  the  general  policy  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  licensing  authority  to  con¬ 
solidate  and  strengthen  the  position  and 
influence  of  said  network  companies,” 
the  Californian  asks  app<3intment  of  a 
commission  and  investigation. 

In  a  separate  bill,  Scott  proposed  an 
immediate  check  on  the  practices  of  all 
broadcasting  stations.  He  would  re¬ 
quire  submission  of  (lata  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  subjects :  Applications  for  time; 
rejections  of  applications,  and  the  rea¬ 
sons  therefor ;  all  additions  and  changes 
requested  in  arranged  programs  (» 
public,  social,  political,  and  economc 
issues  and  on  educational  subjects;  in¬ 
terference  with  and  substitution  of  pi^ 
grams  on  public,  social,  political,  w 
economic  issues  and  educational  sub¬ 
jects.”  . 

Another  Scott  bill  would  require^ 
station  to  set  aside  regular  and  denm 
periods  at  desirable  times  of  the  W 
and  evening  for  uncensored  discussiOT 
of  public,  social,  political,  economic  and 
educational  subjects.  When  the  state¬ 
ments  of  a  speaker  create  controversy, 
time  would  be  required  to  be  set  apart 
for  a  rebuttal  speaker,  Removna  the 
right  of  censorship  from  the  broadcast¬ 
ing  station,  the  bill  would  also  remote 
liability  for  statements  made  by  m>«»' 
trolled  speakers. 

NAMED  TO  HALL  OF  FAME 

A  portrait  of  Marshall  H. 
early-day  publisher  of  the  Bismarck  (N- 
D.)  Tribt^,  will  be  added  socm  to  tK 
North  Dakota  Press  Hall  of  Faro^ 
the  University  journalism  departr^ 
Grand  Forks.  Selection  pf  Jewell  as 
the  sixth  deceased  journalist  to  reww 
this  honor  was  made  by  the  IWj^ 
Fame  committee  of  the  North  Duot 
Press  Association  at  a  recent  ineeting 
in  Grand  Forks.  The  committee  in¬ 
cludes  M.  H.  Graham,  Devds  Lake 
Journal;  Rilie  Morgan,  Walsh  Co^ 
Record,  Grafton;  W.  P.  Daviw, 
Forks  Herald;  W.  H.  Franas,  VtM 
Journal;  and  M.  I.  Forkner,  Cavahef 
County  Republican,  Langdon. 
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SALES  IN  THE  WIND 

No  use  hiding  the  fact  or  denying  it,  business  is  getting 
better.  Gloom  is  on  the  wane.  Selling's  on  the  wave! 


Party 

“We  really  owe  you  this  party,”  the 
sales  manager  told  us.  It  was  at  the 
opening  of  William  Roberts’  new  Rocke¬ 
feller  Center  shop,  a  custom  tailoring 
establishment.  “When  we  started  our 
small-space  campaign  in  The  Times 
last  April,"  he  said,  “we  crossed  our  fingers  in  silent 
prayer.  Our  campaign  was  a  success  from  the 
start.  Our  business  is  growing  faster  than  ever. 
The  best  evidence  of  our  growth  is  this  new  shop.” 


Food 

Alvin  Austin,  whose  agency  han¬ 
dles  the  advertising,  was  looking  over 
the  crowded  tables  at  Reuben’s  restau¬ 
rant.  The  place  was  gay  with  the  chat¬ 
ter  of  smartly  dressed  people,  the  wo¬ 
men  one  sees  in  the  specialty  shops  in 
the  neighborhood,  and  men,  too.  “Shows  what 
advertising  will  do,”  Mr.  Austin  explained.  “Last 
September,  Reuben’s  didn’t  advertise.  This  year 
they  did.  Budget  was  limited,  so  we  used  small 
space  in  premium  position,  pages  2  and  3,  and  ran 
exclusively  in  The  Times.  You  can  see  what’s 
happened.  Business  has  jumped  33  per  cent  over 
last  year.” 


Unanimous 

Cohen,  Goldman  &  com¬ 
pany  advertise  in  full  pages  in  the 
Rotogravure  Section  of  The  Times.  In 
these  advertisements,  they  list  retailers 
who  sell  their  Knit-tex,  Worsted-tex 
and  Saxon-weave  men’s  clothes.  In  a 
recent  advertisement  they  listed  retailers  in  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  Connecticut. 
We  asked  the  retailers  what  results  these  advertise¬ 
ments  bring  them.  They  were  practically  unani¬ 
mous  in  telling  us  that  the  Cohen,  Goldman  pages 
bring  customers  into  their  stores,  make  direct  sales 
for  them,  overcome  sales  resistance,  build  business 
and  add  to  their  prestige.  One  New  Jersey  store 
noted  simply,  “Ten  customers,  ten  sales.” 


Out  of  Thin  Air 

We  heard  that  Plummer’s,  who  sell 
fine  china  and  glass  on  35th  Street,  had 
plucked  a  customer  out  of  thin  air. 
That  was  an  eyebrow  raiser.  “Tricks?” 
we  wanted  to  know.  “Mirrors?”  Noth¬ 
ing  of  the  sort.  Plain  facts.  It  seems 
a  man  bought  a  copy  of  The  Times  in  Montreal 
and  hopped  a  plane  for  New  York.  Aloft,  he  read 
Plummer’s  advertisement  of  Adam  and  Eve  Crown 
Derby  figurines  at  $18  a  pair.  As  soon  as  he 
landed,  he  hopped  over  to  Plummer’s  and  bought 
a  pair.  “That’s  a  little  unusual,”  Plummer’s  admit. 
“But  those  28-line  advertisements  in  The  Times 
every  day  are  sending  customers  into  our  store. 
We’re  well  satisfied  with  the  results.” 


Playmates 

Eugene  M.  wheeler,  over  at  the 

Wheeler  Shipyard  in  Brooklyn,  was 
mighty  occupied.  They  make  the  “Play¬ 
mate”  line — cruisers,  yachts,  skiffs  and 
sailers.  “How  come?”  we  asked,  know¬ 
ing  that  usually  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  shipyard  people  are  sitting  on  their  hands. 
“We’re  selling  boats,”  he  said.  “Business  is  30 
per  cent  better  than  last  year.  It’s  our  advertising 
in  the  Sunday  Sports  Section  of  The  New  York 
Times.  Outpulls  every  other  medium.  Gets  in¬ 
quiries.  Gets  orders.  And  it  looks  as  though  our 
average  order  will  jump  from  $5,000  to  $10,000 
this  year,  too.” 

New  Yorker 

I  T’S  true  this  happened  some  time  ago, 
but  Charles  H.  Swafford  of  Swafford 
&  Koehl,  the  advertising  agency,  just 
told  us  about  it.  It’s  about  the  Hotel 
New  Yorker  and  a  small  advertisement 
they  ran  in  The  Times  about  their  ban¬ 
quet  facilities.  The  day  the  advertisement  ap¬ 
peared,  in  premium  position  on  page  4,  the  New 
Yorker  received  more  than  thirty  telephone  and 
personal  calls.  The  very  first  call  in  the  morning 
resulted  in  a  $1,500  sale  to  a  large  New  York 
department  store.  Other  business  obtained  totaled 
several  thousand  dollars. 


That*s  how  successful  advertisers  take  advantage  of  opportunities  that  lie  wait¬ 
ing  for  you,  too,  in  this  big  New  York  market.  Get  in  touch  with  us  now! 
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$87,000,000  FOR  BROADCASTING  IN  1935 

Newest  Medium  Making  20%  Gain  Over  1934 — National  Advertisers  Take  Four-fifths  of  Time 

Sold — Regional,  Spot  and  Local  Broadcasts  Lead  Advance 


Broadcast  advertising,  stiii  rush-  g„  ROBERT  S.  MANN 

ing  ahead  on  the  upgrade,  is  set-  '  ,  ^  i  ,  .  x, .  „  , 

ting  new  records  all  along  the  line  this  actual  dollars,  of  course,  the  news-  ^ures  just  released  by  NAB  for 
year.  Total  time  sales  for  the  year,  papers  still  take  in  six  times  as  much  ^tober,  the  latest  month  yet  available, 
as  estimated  Ity  Editor  &  Publisher  on  from  advertising  as  do  the  liroadcasters.  The  regional  networks  made  the  big- 
the  basis  of  figures  furnished  by  the  In  the  field  of  general  advertising,  gest  percentage  of  gain,  being  38.3  per 


the  basis  of  figures  furnished  by  the 


BROADCAST  ADVERTISING’S  RECORD  YEAR 

(Compiled  from  reports  of  National  Association  of  Broadcasters.) 


Month 

National 

Regional 

National 

1935 

Network 

Network  Non-Network 

Local 

Total 

January  .... 

$4,711,529 

$57,916 

$1,229,530 

$1,388,850 

$7,387,825 

February  ... 

4,472,432 

58,023 

1,334,662 

1,340,028 

7,205.145 

March  . 

4,923^45 

77,360 

1,470,990 

1,816,145 

8,287,740 

April  . 

4,398,013 

82,058 

1,645,523 

1.939,327 

8,064,921 

May  . 

4,078,576 

96,021 

1,509,348 

1,862,340 

7,546,285 

June  . 

3,536,615 

94,521 

1,400,910 

1,551,930 

6,583,976 

July  . 

3,175,042 

92,102 

1,297,065 

1483,795 

August  . 

2,939,097 

82,99:1 

1,347,440 

1467,960 

5,637,490 

September  .. 

3,337,018 

81,108 

963,430 

1488,300 

5,669,856 

October  .... 

5,017,900 

132,748 

1,504,970 

1,739480 

8,394,898 

10-month  to- 

tals  . 

$40,589,467 

$854,850 

$13,703,868 

$15,477,955 

$70,626,140 

Same  period. 

1934  . 

$33,749,190 

$546,617 

$11,009,653 

$13,092,452 

$58,398,185 

Gains,  1935 

over  1934 

20.3% 

56.47o 

24.5% 

18.2% 

20.9% 

Estimated  total  time  sales  for  full  year  1935 . 

. . .  .at  least 

$87.0«O,o60 

Actual  total  time  sales  for  full  year 

1934 . 

$72,806,988 

Estimated  general,  automotive,  ond 

financial  advertising  in 

newspapers, 

1935  . 

$165,000,000 

National  magazine  advertising,  1934. 

$113,500,000 

gest  percentage  of  gain,  being  38.3  per 
cent  ahead  of  October,  1934,  and  in¬ 
cidentally  getting  more  than  five  times 
as  mudi  advertising  as  in  October 

1933.  In  actual  receipts,  however,  the 
regional  networks  are  a  trifling  factor. 

The  national  non-network  advertising 
was  20.3  per  cent  ahead  of  October, 

1934,  local  broadcasting  15.7  per  cent 
ahead,  and  the  national  networks,  with 
their  desirable  hours  already  well  filled, 
were  only  10.8  per  cent  ahead  of  last 
year. 

The  shifts  within  the  broadcasting 


field  are  depicted  by  the  following  an 
alysis  of  the  NAB  statistics,  showb 
the  percentage  which  each  classic 
tion  bore  to  the  broadcasting  total  f* 
the  period: 

Per  Cent  of  Total  Broadcastinc 
10  Ur 

Months  Year  Half 
193.'>  1934  19JJ 

National  Net¬ 
works  .  57.5%  58.5%  55  (w, 

Regional  Net-  ^ 

works  .  1.2%  1.0%  o.ll 

National  Non- 

network  -  19.4%  18.6%  17. l«. 

Local  .  21.9%  21.9%  27.0^ 

Total  .  100.0%  100.0%  99.0^ 


CHANGES  IN  EDMONTON 

Changes  and  promotions  on  the  Ed¬ 
monton  (Alta.)  Journal  have  been  an¬ 
nounced  following  the  resignation  of  P. 
J.  Giffin,  business  manager,  last  month. 
T.  C.  Brown,  secretary  to  the  board  of 
directors  and  accountant,  has  been 
named  office  manager;  C.  S.  Wallace, 
managing  editor,  has  been  promoted  to 
assistant  to  J.  M.  Imrie,  matiaging 
director ;  Fraser  M.  Gerrie,  city  editor, 
becomes  news  editor  and  Donald  Mac- 
Dougall,  assistant  city  editor,  takes  over 
the  city  desk.  No  appointment  as  busi- 


Worcester,  Massachusetts 

CENTRAL  MASSACHUSETTS 
BUYS  IN  WORCESTER 

WORCESTER  (population  195,311)  is  the  natural  shopping  center 
for  scores  of  smaller  communities  which  surround  the  city  on  every 
side.  Within  an  average  18-mile  radius  is  concentrated  an  addition^ 
population  of  237,976.  40  per  cent  of  these  suburban  families  own 
automobiles.  Most  of  them  live  within  an  easy  15  to  20-nunute 
ride  from  Worcester. 

Good  roatU,  good  earm  ANO  tho  inHuoneo  of  tho  Telegram^Gazotto 
havo  developed  in  thie  euburben  area  a  market  of  great — and 
growing — importance.  From  their  Tefegram»Gazette  advertieing 
Worceeter  etoree  are  getting  a  steadily  increasing  volume  of  trede 
from  all  sections  of  the  average  IB^mile  radius — and  beyond. 

Stable  Buying  Power 

Diversity  of  products — industrial  and  agricultural — gives  to  th^ 
suburban  communities  a  stability  of  buying  power  comparable  with 
Worcester’s.  In  this  suburban  area  are  hundreds  of  thriving  in¬ 
dustrial  plants — thousands  of  prosperous  farms. 

ONE  Medium  Covers 

The  ENTIRE  Worcester  Market — city  and  suburban — concentrating 
a  population  of  more  than  433,000  in  the  city  and  average  18-mile 
radius — is  effectively  cultivated  through  these  newspapers  ALONE. 
Of  all  families  in  the  city  and  average  18-mile  suburban  trading 
area  which  everyday  receive  in  their  homes  a  Worcester  daily  paper, 
more  than  85  per  cent  read  the  Telegram  or  Gazette  six  days  every 
week. 

Average  Net  Paid  Daily  Circulation 


100,000 


FOR  OVER 
8  YEARS 


THE  TELEGRAM -GAZETTE 

Worcester,  Massachusetts 

George  F.  Booth,  Publisher 

Paul  Block  and  Associates,  National  Representatives 

New  York  ChicAfp  DetreU  Besteo  PhUedelphie  Sen  Francisco  Los  Angeles  Cincinoati 


ness  manager  to  replace  Mr.  Giffin  ha 
lieen  made. 


HARPER  BUYS  WEEKLY 

William  S.  Harper,  veteran  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  newspapernan, 
has  purchased  the  IVtndsor  ((jiim.) 
Herald,  weekly,  from  Frank  E  Perley. 
The  new  owner  was  formerly  with  the 
New  York  World,  Commercial  Adver¬ 
tiser  and  Press,  and  was  for  a  time 
city  editor,  Paterson  (N.  T.)  Dail) 
Guardian. 
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Providence  Journal- Bulletin 


Housewives  in  this  56  million  dollar  food  market  spend  33.8  cents  of  every  retail  dollar 
for  food.  By  only  one  other  state  is  this  amount  even  slightly  exceeded.  In  this  compact, 
industrial  state,  where  close  to  95  per  cent,  of  the  food  products  consumed  are  purchased 
from  producers  in  other  states,  per  capita  food  sales  are  48  per  cent,  above  the  national 
average. 

Seeking  new  appeals  to  appetites,  planning  three  good  meals  each  day,  purchasing 
agents  for  Rhode  Island  families  turn  to  the  ever  popular  JournaUBulletin  pages  for 
guidance. 

The  quickest  and  least  expensive  way  to  get  your  product  on  the  pantry  shelves  of  this 
better  than  average  food  market  is  through  consistent  advertising  in  Rhode  Island’s 
leading  newspapers. 


Representatives:  CHARLES  H.  EDDY  CO.,  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago 
R.  J.  BIDWELL  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 


jou  Cm  SeM More  Food 
Where  More  Food  Is  Sold 


•/  . 


/ 


Cobwebs  do  not  form  on  newspaper 
presses.  They  are  the  voice  of 
business.  All  day  long  they  whirl 
as  part  of  the  dance  of  life. 

Through  thirty-nine  Hearst  news¬ 
papers,  hard-hitting  battalions  of 
advertisements  can  be  thrown  into 
action  to  carry  your  sales-plans 
through  to  the  most  difficult  ob¬ 
jectives. 


A 
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FARM  PAPER  USING  WLS  TO  EXTEND 
SERVICE  OF  WEEKLY  PUBLICATION 

In  Emergencies  When  Speed  Has  Been  Elssential  in  Saving  Money 
For  “Readers/*  Prairie  Farmer  Has  Found  Air  to  be  Valuable 
Adjunct — Theft,  Storm,  Racket  Warnings  Successful 

By  ARTHUR  C.  PAGE 
Editor,  Station 


The  editors  of  Prairie  Farmer  were 
gathering  and  printing  news  of  the 
Middle  West  when  mail  was  still  car¬ 
ried  in  saddle  bags,  more  than  90  years 
ago.  As  airplanes  came  into  use,  the 
Prairie  Farmer  ship  landed  in  many  a 
pasture,  carrying  a  reporter  and  cam¬ 
eraman. 

Radio  fitted  into  the  picture.  When 
broadcasting  was  an  infant  12  j’ears  ago. 
Prairie  Farmer  editors  had  repeatedly 
l)een  called  upon  to  discuss  rural  affairs 
on  various  stations.  So  when  this  pub¬ 
lication  took  over  station  WLS  in  1928, 
a  number  of  its  staff  menilx*rs  were  al¬ 
ready  veteran  broadcasters. 

In  explaining  how  Prairie  Farmer 
and  WLS  have  been  linked  together,  let 
us  make  one  point  clear.  .\ny  increase 
in  subscriptions  or  sales  of  advertising 
in  the  publication  is  a  by-product  of  in¬ 
creased  service  we  have  been  able  to 
render.  Radio  has  made  possible  extra¬ 
ordinary  items  of  service  not  iK)ssible 
for  a  publication  alone. 

Never,  at  any  time,  do  we  think  of 
the  radio  station  as  duplicating  or  sub¬ 
stituting  for  the  paper.  It  is  rather  an 
extension  of  service,  with  certain  ad¬ 
vantages  due  to  its  instantaneous  char¬ 
acter. 

Some  of  the  more  spectacular  work 
has  centered  around  control  of  rural 
crime.  A  particularly  vicious  group  of 
confidence  men  were  working  a  racket, 
removing  “cataracts”  from  the  eyes  of 
elderly  i)eople  by  the  use  of  “radium.” 
It  was  a  fast  moving  fraud  which  fre- 
(piently  netted  the  crooks  from  $500  to 
$1,000  on  a  single  call.  With  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  men  and  their  line  of  talk, 
we  went  on  the  air  and  exposed  the 
proposition,  giving  the  complete  lingo 
of  their  approach  and  the  re|)rescnta- 
tions  they  made. 

The  next  issue  of  Prairie  Farmer 
carried  an  illustrated  feature  on  the 
same  subject,  with  the  result  that  the 
men  found  the  territory  too  hot,  and 
skipped  out.  Later,  two  unfortunates, 
working  the  same  game,  tlrove  in  from 
a  western  state  and  started  in  Illinois. 
The  first  farm  house  they  visited  sent  a 
hurry  call  to  a  deputy  sheriff  who  took 
them  in,  ending  their  career  within  two 
hours. 

Another  episode  in  the  anti-crime 
campaign  was  almost  too  good  to  be 
true.  Prairie  Farmer  for  a  number  of 
years  has  promoted  a  method  of  mark¬ 
ing  poultry.  A  downstate  sheriff  called 
to  report  that  300  marked  chickens  had 
i)een  stolen.  A  few  minutes  later  we 
broadcast  the  information,  giving  the 
registered  number,  reminding  all  poultry 
buyers  to  watch  for  this  identifying 
mark,  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that 
many  men  already  had  gone  to  the  peni¬ 
tentiary  for  stealing  such  marked 
poultry.  The  astounding  result  was 
that  the  following  morning  the  entire 
300  chickens  came  straggling  back 
through  the  cornfield.  They  had  been 
brought  back  and  released  during  the 
night  by  the  thieves,  who  decided  they 
were  too  hot  to  keep  or  to  market.  We 
don’t  always  do  this  well. 

The  radio  station  has  been  of  particu¬ 
lar  value  in  emergencies.  A  sudden 
strike  of  stock  yard  workers,  called 
over  night,  tied  up  unloading  facilities, 
causing  danger  of  disastrous  pile-up  of 
live  stock  hauled  in  by  trucks.  Many 
truckers  and  shippers  listen  for  our  early 
morning  broadcast  of  estimated  live¬ 
stock  receipts.  At  five  o’clock  in  the 
morning  we  got  on  the  air  and  warned 
the  country  to  keep  live  stock  at  home 
until  further  notice,  repeating  the  warn¬ 
ing  every  15  minutes.  This  effectively 
relieved  the  situation,  which  otherwise 
could  have  cost  our  subscribers  and 
listeners  a  lot  of  money. 

Advance  warning  of  frost  and  heavy 
rainstorms  has  been  important  in  areas 
producing  vegetables  and  small  fruits. 


WLS-Chicago 

and  in  connection  with  the  hay  harvest. 

Instant  reports  of  live  stock  malady, 
such  as  cornstalk  poisoning,  in  a  year 
of  early  frost,  has  been  of  great  service, 
especially  when  we  have  brought  to  the 


■Vrthur  C.  Page 


microphone  some  authority  to  discus.s 
the  immediate  necessities. 

A  tornado  distroyed  farm  buildings 
and  crops  in  northern  Illinois  on  the 
2d  of  July.  In  order  to  utilize  the 
devastated  land,  quick  action  and  spe¬ 
cial  early  maturing  seed  was  necessary. 
A  few  hours  after  the  storm,  wc  were 
able  l)y  radio,  to  get  quick  township 
and  county  surveys  under  way,  at  the 
same  time  calling  for  infonnation  about 
available  early  maturing  crop  seeds. 
Within  two  weeks,  through  instant  co¬ 
operation  fif  Prairie  F'armer  editors, 
the  State  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  steady  use  of  the  radio,  thousands 
of  acres  were  green  again  with  newiv 
planted  special  crops. 

These  are  problems  which  come 
quickly  and  often  must  be  handled  with¬ 
in  the  same  hour.  They  add  to  the 
interest  in  the  paper,  and  they  certainly 
build  friendship  with  people  who  real¬ 
ize  that  we  are  sincerely  trying  to  serve 
them  every  hour  of  the  day  and  night. 

Radio  has  brought  another  interest¬ 
ing  angle.  Prairie  Farmer  reaches 
mostly  farm  homes.  It  is  not  read  to 
any  great  extent  in  the  city  of  Chicago. 
Prairie  Farmer  Station  WLS,  however, 
has  a  very  large  and  responsive  audi¬ 
ence  in  the  city  and  suburbs  as  well 
as  in  the  country. 

It  therefore,  becomes  ptrssible  for 
WLS  at  times  to  act  as  an  interpreter 
between  farm  and  city.  When  there  is 
a  rise  in  the  price  of  milk,  it  .seems  to 
be  our  job  to  explain  to  listeners  in  the 
city  just  what  circumstances  make  it 
necessary.  W’e  also  sometimes  have 
the  task  of  trying  to  explain  to  our 
folks  in  the  country  why  there  is  a 
decrease  in  price.  With  agriculture 
looming  in  metropolitan  headlines,  city 
listeners  seem  glad  to  have  us  bring 
authentic  speakers  from  the  country, 
who  tell  the  farmers  own  attitude. 

We  carry  much  farm  news  on  the 
radio.  Many  such  broadcasts  serve  to 
focus  special  attention  on  the  next  issue 
of  the  paper.  Radio  builds  irersonali- 
ties,  makes  people  want  to  read  more, 
and  especially  makes  them  want  to  see 
pictures. 

WLS  also  carries  regular  periods  of 
general  news,  because  both  our  city 
and  rural  listeners  are  interested  in  it. 
This  is  handled  entirely  by  experienced 
newspaper  men.  Besides  our  news¬ 
caster,  several  of  our  program  staff,  in¬ 
cluding  the  program  director,  are  news¬ 
paper  trained.  Mr.  Burridge  D.  Butler, 
Publisher  of  Prairie  Farmer  and  Presi¬ 
dent  of  WLS,  started  as  a  reporter,  has 


l)ecn  a  newspaper  publisher  for  many 
years,  and  has  set  up  the  radio  organi¬ 
zation  along  publication  lines. 

Radio  is  an  exceedingly  useful  addi¬ 
tion  lO  the  equipment  of  Prairie  Farmer. 
It  enables  us  better  to  serve  our  field, 
and  as  we  serve  we  succeed. 


LUKE  LEA,  JR.,  MARRIES 

{By  tdcRraph  to  Editor  &  Pcblisher) 
N.vshville,  Tenn.,  Dec.  10 — Luke 
Lea,  Jr.,  former  vice-president  of  the 
Tennessee  Publishing  Company  and 
eldest  son  of  Col.  Luke  Lea,  former 
publisher  of  the  Tennessean  papers,  and 
-Miss  Sara  Augusta  Hynes,  of  Nash¬ 
ville,  were  marrieil  Dec.  9  at  the 
liishop’s  resideiKc  of  the  Cathederal  of 
the  Incarnation  in  Nashville.  The  Rev. 
bather  Jo.seph  E.  Leppert  officiated. 
( )nly  members  of  the  immediate  families 
attended.  The  bride  formerly  made  her 
home  in  Chicago  and  formerly  was  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Tennessean  papers  as 
secretary  to  Col.  Lea  and  Mr.  Lea,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lea  left  immediately  after 
the  ceremony  for  Louisville  where  Mr. 
Lea  is  one  of  the  co-managers  of  the 
l.onisx'ille  Xeies  and  Inquirer. 

APPEALS  U.  S.  TAX 

{Special  to  Editor  &  I’cBi-isnER) 
W.vsHiNc.Tox,  D.  C..  Dec.  9 — The 
ITinston  Salem  (N.C.)  .fournalhzs  pro¬ 
tested  assessment  of  federal  income  tax 
deficiencies,  iK'iialties  and  interest,  total¬ 
ing  $42,975.1(1,  and  has  asked  for  review 
by  the  U.  S.  Board  of  Tax  .Vpiicals. 
The  publishing  company  is  assessed  on 
the  theory  that  it  prolited  as  tr.ansferee 
of  assets  of  Publisher  Owen  Moon,  Jr., 
and  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Moon.  In  reply, 
it  is  alleged  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moon 
liad  no  taxable  incomes  in  1927. 


CITES  PITTSBURGH  AD 

A.  F.  A.  Manager  Urge*  lu 
Adoption 

Carrying  out  the  program  of  the  Ad 
vertismg  Federation  o*  -America  to  W 
up  advertising  clubs  to  back  their  1,^ 
Better  Business  Bureaus  in  prevei^ 
and  correcting  false  and  unfair  advw 
tising,  Earle  Pearson,  ueneral  nianar- 
has  called  attention  to  a  plan 
by  the  Pittsburgh  AdvertisingQ^ 
and  the  Pittsburgh  Better  Business  Bu¬ 
reau.  Other  advertising  clubs  affili 
ated  with  the  A.  F.  -\.  are  urged  to 
confer  with  their  local  bureau  man 
agers  on  the  possibility  of  adoptinr 
similar  systems.  ^ 

Under  the  Pittsburgh  plan,  followin. 
a  meeting  of  important  advertisers,  t^ 
club  and  the  bureau  were  asked  to’join 
in  a  six-month  survey  of  advertisinu 
to  “protect  the  integrity  of  retail  it 
vertising.”  The  bureau  carries  on  in¬ 
vestigation  of  complaints  and  contans 
with  advertisers  and  media  when  er¬ 
rors,  misrepresentation  or  unfair  state¬ 
ments  are  found.  The  club  appoints 
ten  advertisers  on  a  rotating  committee 
every  two  weeks  to  report  such  adver¬ 
tising  to  the  bureau  and  to  hold  semi¬ 
monthly  reviews  of  complaints  and  re¬ 
ports  of  the  bureau. 

Chester  H.  Lang,  A.  F.  A.  president, 
speaking  recently  before  the  .\dvertisers 
Club  of  Cincinnati,  called  on  all  adver¬ 
tisers  to  join  the  fight  for  better  adver¬ 
tising.  He  declared  the  .\.  F.  at 
its  convention  this  year  will  observe  the 
silver  anniversarj'  of  tlie  “Truth  in  Ad¬ 
vertising”  movement  begun  in  1911  bv 
the  A.  F.  A.  predecessor,  the  .Asso¬ 
ciated  -Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World. 


AN  EXAMPLE 


EALER-IZING 


Reduction  of  a 
national  adrer- 
tiftement  of 

Pittahurgh  Paint 
ProditetB, 


Rvlotv  in  a  typical 
tlealer  mention  of 
Pitttthnr/th  Paint 
Pnniuctn, 

SCHENECTADY 


WALLHIDE  PRIMER 

®For  exterior  use.  Makes 
finish  coats  cover  better 
and  last  longer. 

FREEMAN  &  SON 

124  WALL  STREET 


ADDED  COVERAGE  FOR 
PITTSBURGH  PAINTS 

As  tlioroiighly  uiid  economically  as  Pittsbiirgli 
Paint  Products  <-ovcr  a  Kiirfacc,  dcM^s  rt-giilar  adver- 
lit-ing  by  tbc  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Company  in 
The  <  Jiristian  Science  Monitor  cover  a  rcspontiible 
and  prosperous  market.  Last  year,  in  addition, 
local  dealers  featured  Pittsburgh  products  803 
times  in  their  own  advertising  in  the  Monitor — an 
average  or  more  than  two  a  day.  The  value  of  such 
added  space  mcasurfHl  in  dollars  and  cents  is  sur¬ 
prising  .  .  .  hut  its  value  in  added  distribution, 
sales,  and  good  will  c.an  scarcely  be  estimated. 

THE 

l'HKI!<iTI.\N  SCIENCE  .MONTTOK 

Pnhlitthed  by  The  Ghri»tian  Science  Publishing  Society^  Boston,  MaHHachusetts 

New  York  Office — 500  Fifth  Avenue 

iPther  Itranch  Officen:  Chicago,  Detroit*  St,  I.ouis,  Kansas  City*  San  Francisco* 
Lcm*  .\ngeles*  Seattle,  Miami  •  •  •  London,  Paris,  Geneva 
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It  Will  Be-- 

A  Happy  Christmas 
in  NORTH  CAROLINA! 

New  Car  and  Truck  Sales  through  Novem¬ 
ber  30  stood  at  63,618. . .  about  19%  above 
the  figure  for  the  same  period  in  1934.  Sales 
Tax  figures  assert  that  retail  business  has 
established  commanding  leadership  over 
that  of  last  year. 

Yes,  there’s  happiness  this  Christmas  in 
North  Carolina — the  state  that  leads  the 
Southeast  in  volume  of  retail  trade  .  .  .  the 
state  that  enjoys  Dixie’s  industrial  primacy. 

And  this  happiness  is  heightened,  we  add, 
by  glancing  at  the  truly  promising  outlook 
for  1936.  Won’t  you  share  The  Old  North 
State’s  prosperity  with  us  in  the  New  Year? 

These  NORTH  CAROLINA  Dailies  Afford  the  Most  Complete  CoveraA 

Asheville  Citizen  Elizabeth  City  Advance  Hickory  Record  Salisbury  Post 

Asheville  Times  Fayetteville  Observer  High  Point  Enterprise  Tarboro  Southerner 

Burlington  Times-News  Gastonia  Gazette  Kinston  Free  Press  Washington  News 

Charlotte  News  Greensboro  News  New  Bern  Tribune  Wilmington  News 

Charlotte  Observer  Greensboro  Record  Raleigh  News  &  Observer  Wilmington  Star 

Concord  Tribune  Greenville  Reflector  Raleigh  Times  Winston-Salem  |ournal 

Durham  Herald  Henderson  Dispatch  Reidsville  Review  Winston-Salem  Twin  City 

Durham  Sun  Hendersonville  Iimes-News  Rocky  Mount  Telegram  Sentinel 


Tobacco  worth  around  $150,000,000 
has  been  harvested  and  is  being  sold.  A 
$52,000,000  Cotton  crop  and  a  $43,000,000 
Corn  crop,  not  to  mention  dozens  of  other 
agricultural  products,  have  rewarded  the 
efforts  of  our  intelligent  Tarheel  farmers. 

Manufacturing  is  humming,  and  the  in¬ 
dustrial  wage-totals  of  the  past  few  years 
are  doubtless  being  left  far  behind.  Min¬ 
ing  and  lumbering  are  definitely  “on  the 
up.’’ 

Tourists  have  left  approximately  $25,000,- 
000  in  mountain  resorts,  at  the  seashore, 
and  in  the  Sand  Hill  region  between. 
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LIST  OF  NEWSPAPER  STATIONS  GROWING 


Following  is  a  Dec.  1  list  of  radio  broad^ting  stations  which  are  either 
owned  or  controlled  by  newspapers,  or  in  which  a  newspaper  has  an  interest 
either  as  an  affiliate,  part  owner,  or  through  an  interlocking  directorate: 

Marquette  Mining 


SOUTH  CAROUNA 
WAIM,  Aodmon,  Independent  and  Mail. 
WFBC,  Greenville,  Greenville  Newt  Pied* 
mont. 

TENNESSEE 


FARM  EDITORS  ELECT 

Wheeler  McMillen,  Comtry  }j^ 
Springfield,  O.,  was  elected  pretS 
of  the  American  Agricultural  EdiS 


WTJS,  Jackson*  Sun  Publishinf  Company.  Association  at  the  annual  mcetinc  heki 
WNOX,  Knoxville,  Continental  Radio  Jq  Chicago  recently  in  conneefim  ^ 


ARIZONA 

KTAR,  Phoenix,  Arizona  Republican  and 
Electrical  Equipment  Company. 


El 


ARKANSAS 

Dorado,  Arkansas 


WBEO, 

Journal. 

WHBL, 

Company. 


Marquette, 


Sheboygan,  Press  Publishing 


Farm 


KELD, 

Weekly. 

KUOA,  Fayettevile,  Fayetteville  Democrat. 
KARK,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas  Farm  Weekly 


WEBC, 

Telegram. 

WTCN, 


MINNESOTA 

Duludi-Superior,  Superior,  Wis., 


Company.  (Scripps-Howard) 

WMC,  Memphis,  Memphis  Commercial 
.^ppeaL 

TEXAS 

KGNC,  Amarillo,  Amarillo  Gl<4ie  News. 
WFAA,  Dallas,  Dallas  News. 


the  International  Live  Stock 
Berry  Akers,  The  Farmer,  St  iW 
was  chosen  vice-president,  and  Waite 
Lloyd,  Ohio  Farmer,  secretary-trtu- 
urer.  Secretary  of  Agriculture 


KRLD,  DalUs,  Times  Herald  Printing  Wallace  addressed  the  editors  Tuesdsi 

_  uio  foil,  _ 


CALIFORNIA 

KERN,  Bakersfield,  Bee  Bakersfield  Broad¬ 
casting  Company. 

KMJ,  Fresno,  James  McClatcby  Company. 

KLX,  Oakland,  Tribune  Bnilding  Company. 

KEHE  •  KELW,  Santa  Monica,  Burbank, 
Los  Angeles  Evening  Herald  Publi^ing  Com¬ 
pany  (Hearst).  ' 

KFBK,  Sacramento,  James  McClatcby  Com¬ 
pany. 

KPO,  San  Francisco,  San  Francisco  Chro¬ 
nicle. 

KYA,  San  Francisco,  Pacific  Broadcasting 
Company  (Hearst). 

KWG,  Stockton,  McOatchy  newspapers. 

COLORADO 

KI.Z,  Denver,  Oklahoma  (Hty  Oklahoman 
and  Times,  puUisber  (E.  K.  (Jay lord). 


Minneapolis-St.  Paul,  Dispatch 
1  ioneer  Press  Ompany  and  Minneapolis 
Tribune  Company. 

WCCO,  Minneapolis,  Minneapolis  Star. 
KSTR  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  Journal. 
KGFK,  Moorehead,  Fargo,  N.  U.,  Forum. 


MISSISSIPPI 

WQBC,  Vicksburg,  Vicksburg  Post. 


MISSOURI 

WHB,  Kansas  City,  affiliated  Kansas  City 
Journal  Post. 

WMBH,  Joplin,  minoriW  ownership  by 
trustee,  Jo^in  Globe  and  News  Herald. 

WDAF,  Kansas  City,  Kansas  City  Star. 

KSD,  St.  Louis,  Pulitzer  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany. 

KGBX  -  KWTO,  Springfield,  operated  by 
publisher  of  Ozark  Weekly. 


Conipuny, 

WBAP,  Fort  Worth,  Star  Telegram. 
KTRH,  Houston,  Houston  Chronicle  Pub¬ 
lishing  Cmnpany. 

KPRC,  Houston,  Houston  Post. 

KXYZ,  Honston,  Houston  Chronicle. 
KGKL,  San  Angelo,  San  Angelo  Standard. 
KGKO,  Wichita  Falls,  Fort  Worth  Star 
Telegram. 

UTAH 

KLO,  Ogden,  Ogden  Standard  Examiner. 
KSL,  Salt  Lidce  City,  Salt  Lake  Tribune. 


night.  His  talk  was  “a  confidential 
discussion  of  farm  problems,"  accord 
ing  to  Mr.  McMillen.  ' 


VERMONT 

WCAX,  Burlington,  Burlington 
News. 

WDEV,  Waterbury,  Waterbury  Record. 


DaUy 


CONNECTICUT 
The  Hartford  Times,  Inc.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


Granted  construction  permit  for  new  station 
to  operate  on  1200  kilocycles,  100  watts,  day¬ 
time,  effective  February  3,  1936.  (Commis¬ 
sion  sustained  recommendation  of  Examiner 
Melvin  Dalberg.  No  call  letters  yet  as¬ 
signed.) 

WIXBS,  Waterbury,  American-Republican, 
Inc. 


NEBRASKA 

KMMJ,  Clay  (Center,  Omaha  World  Herald. 
WJAG,  Norfolk,  Norfolk  Daily  News. 
WAAW,  Omaha,  Omaha  World  Herald. 
KGBZ,  York,  Omaha  World  Herald. 


VIRGINIA 

WTAR,  Norfolk,  Norfolk  Ledger  Dispatch, 
and  Virginian  Pilot. 

WPRH,  Petersburg,  Richmond  News 
Leader,  Richmond,  Va. 

WDfij,  Roanoke,  Roanoke  Times  and 
Roanoke  World  News. 


PUBLISHERS  AID  HOSPITALS 

The  New  York  publishers’  divisko 
of  the  1935  United  Hos^tal  rampajp^ 
headed  by  Edwin  S.  Friendly, 
manlier  of  the  New  York  .fun,  hdd  a 
meeting  Dec.  10.  It  was  announced  at 
the  meeting  that  the  followup  had  ac¬ 
cepted  the  chairmanship  of  ^visions  ia 
the  New  York  City  publishing  field: 
Joseph  E.  Ridder,  vice-president  of  the 
Journal  of  Commerce,  newspapers; 
Jaunes  Wright  Brown,  preside  oi 
Editor  &  Pubusher,  trade  pubUcatkos, 
and  Robert  J.  Cuddihy,  vice-presto 
of  Funk  &  Wagnalls,  magazines. 


NEVADA 

KOH,  Reno,  The  Bee,  Inc. 


NEW  MEXICO 

KOB,  .Mbuquerque,  Albuquerque  Journal. 


DELAWARE 

WILM  -  WDEL,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  New  Era 
and  Intelligencer  Journal. 


FLORIDA 

WIOD,  Miami,  Miami  Times. 

WCOA,  Pensacola,  owned  by  ptdslisher  of 
Pensacola  News  and  Journal,  Jacksonville 
Journal,  and  Rauling,  Pa.,  Times. 

WTAL,  Tallahassee,  Avon  Highlands 
County  Pilot  and  Twin  County  (Joun^  Sun. 
WDAE,  Tampa,  Tampa  Times  Company. 


NEW  YORK 

WOKO,  Albany,  Knickerbocker  Press. 
WBEN,  Buffalo,  Buffalo  Evening  News. 
WESG,  Elmira,  Elmira  Star-Gazette,  Inc. 
WEVD,  New  York  City,  Jewish  Daily 
Forward. 

WINS,  New  York  City,  Hearst  Radio. 

WHDL,  Olcan,  part  ownership  Gannett 
Newspapeis. 

WHEC,  Rochester,  Gannett  Newspapers. 


WEST  VIRGINIA 

WHIS,  Bluefield,  Bluefield  Daily  Telegraph 
and  Sunset  News. 

WCHS,  (Charleston,  Huntington  .advertiser 
and  Herald  Dispatch. 

WSAZ,  Huntington,  Huntington  Advertiser 
and  Herald  Dispatch. 


GEORGIA 

WSB,  Atlanta,  Atlanta  JoumaL 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

WWNC,  Asheville,  Asheville  Citizen  Times 
Company. 

W^S,  Winston-Salem,  Winston-Salem  Jour¬ 
nal  Clompany. 


WISCONSIN 

KFIZ,  Fond  du  Lac,  Commonwealth  Re¬ 
porter. 

WMFG,  Hibbing,  Superior,  Wis.,  Tdegram. 

WCLO,  Janesville,  Janesville  Gazette. 

WIBA,  Madison,  Madison  Capital  Times 
and  Wisconsin  State  Journal. 

WTMJ,  Milwaukee,  Milwaukee  JoumaL 

WISN,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin  News 
(Hearst). 

WRJN,  Racine,  Racine  Jonmal  Times. 

WEBC,  Superior-Dulnth,  Superior  Tde- 
gram. 


ILLINOIS 

WGN,  Chicago,  Chicago  Tribune. 

WAAF,  Chicago,  Chicago  Daily  Drovers 

JonmaL 

WLS,  Chicago,  Prairie  Fanner. 

WHBF,  Rode  Island,  Rock  Island  Broad¬ 
casting  Company. 

WROK.  Rockford,  Rockford  Star  and  Reg¬ 
ister  Tribune. 


NORTH  DAKOTA 
WDAY,  Fargo,  Fargo  Forum. 


INDIANA 

WTRC,  Elkhart,  Elkhart  Daily  Truth. 
WSBT,  South  ^nd.  South  Bend  Tribune. 
WFAM,  South  Bend,  South  Bend  Tribune. 


IOWA 

KRNT,  Des  Moines,  Register  and  Tribune 
(Company. 

K^,  Des  Moines,  Register  and  Tribune 
Company. 

WMT,  Cedar  Rapids-Waterloo,  Register 
and  Tribune  Company. 

KSej,  Sioux  City,  Sioux  City  Journal. 


OHIO 

WHK,  (Cleveland,  Plain  Dealer  Publishing 
(Jompany. 

WJAY,  Cleveland,  Plain  Dealer  Publishing 
Company. 

WAIU,  Columbus,  (Heveland  Plain  Dealer. 
WBNS,  Columbus,  Columbus  Dispatch. 
WCOL,  Columbus,  Ohio  State  Journal. 
WCPO,  Cincinnati,  Continental  RUio 
(  Scripps-Howard) . 

WSMK,  Dayton,  Dayton  Herald  and  Jour¬ 
nal. 

WHIO,  Dayton,  Dayton  Daily  News. 


OKLAHOMA 

.\rdmore,  Ardmore  Daily  Ard- 


KANSAS 

KGGF,  Coffeyville,  Hugh  J.  Powell  and 
Stanley  Plata. 

WIBW,  Topeka,  Topdea  Daily  CapitaL 
KGNO,  Do^  Oty,  Do^  (Jity  Globe. 
WLBF,  Kansas  Qty,  Kansas  City  Kansan. 
KFH,  Wichita,  WkUta  Eagle. 


KVSO, 
mordte. 

KCRC,  Enid,  Enid  News  and  Eagle. 
Oklahoma  Press  Publishing  Company,  Mus¬ 
kogee,  Okla.  Granted  construction  permit  to 
operate  on  1500  kilocydes,  100  watts,  un¬ 
limited  time,  effecitve  Februsry  11,  1936. 
(Commission  sustained  recommendation  of 
Examiner  John  P.  Bramhall.  No  call  letters 
yet  assigned. 

I  WKY,  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma  PubUsh- 
Ung  Company. 

KGFF.  Shawnee.  Shawnee  News  and  Star. 


KENTUCKY 

WHAS,  Louisville,  Louisville  Courier 
Journal  and  Times. 


ORE<M>N 

Portland,  Oregonian  Publishing 


LOUISIANA 

KVOL,  Lafayetta,  Lafayette,  Advertiser. 

KWEA,  Shreveport,  Shreveport  Journal 
and  llmea. 

WJBO,  Baton  Rouge,  Baton  Rouge  State 
Times  and  Morning  Aovneata, 

KTBS,  Shreveport,  Times  Pdilisbing  Com¬ 
pany,  lid. 

KWKH,  Shreveport,  Times  Publishing 
Coaspany,  Ltd. 


KGW, 

Company. 

KEX,  Portland,  Oregonian  Publishing  Com 

KOIN,  Portland,  Oregon  Journal. 

KALE,  Portland,  Oregon  Jonmal. 

KRNR,  Rosebnrg,  News-Review. 


MARYLAND 

WBAL,  Baltimore,  Hearst  Radio. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

WNBH,  New  Bedford,  E.  Anthony  and 
Sons,  Inc. 

WTAG,  Worocater,  George  F.  Booth  and 
Harry  G.  Stowdard. 


MICHIGAN 

WELL,  Battle  Creek,  Battle  Credc  En¬ 
quirer  and  News. 

WWJ,  Detroit,  Detroit  News. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

WSAN,  Allentown,  Allentown  CalL 

WAZL,  Hazelton,  Lancaster  New  Era  and 
Intelligencer  Journal. 

WHP,  Harrisburg,  Tdegraph  Newspapers. 

WKBO,  Harrisburg,  Harristmrg  Tdegraph. 

WGAL,  Lancaster,  Lancaster  Newspapers, 
Inc. 

WQAN,  Scranton,  Scranton  Times. 

WHAT,  PhiUddphia,  Public  Ledger. 

WCAE,  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh  Sun  Tele¬ 
graph. 

WWSW,  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh  Post  Ga¬ 
zette. 

WKOK,  Sunbury,  Sunbury  Item. 

WRAK,  Williamsport,  Williamsport  Sun 
Gazette. 

WORK,  York,  Lancaster  New  Era  and 
Intdligenoer  JoumaL 
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HOW  ABOUT  IT? 


The  point  to  be  decided  about  the 
Newark  market  is  not  whether  you  will 
go  into  it  or  not  in  1936,  but  rather  can 
you  afford  to  stay  out.  Of  the  major 
cities  in  the  coimtry,  only  one  exceeds 
it  in  per  capita  retail  sales.  That’s 
activityl  So  get  in  and  get  your  share 
in  ’36.  And  let  the  Newark  Evening 
News  show  you  how  to  do  it.  As  long 
as  families  are  (ximposed  of  people  and 
retail  sales  are  motivated  by  their  needs 
and  desires,  the  logical  place  for  your 
advertising  is  in  the  one  medium  nearly 
every  family  in  the  market  reads  and 
uses  as  a  buying  guide.  It  costs  40% 
less  than  the  others  combined. 
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HELD  DUAL  CELEBRATION 

A  dual  celebration  was  held  Nov.  26 
when  members  oi  the  Allied  Sacramento 
Valley  Newspapers  marked  the  50ft 
anniversary  of  the  Red  Bluff  (Gi) 
News  and  the  28th  anniversaiy  of  Jobn 
G.  Miller  as  editor  of  the  dailjr.  Ron 
than  65  persons  attended  the  dinner  m 
the  Hotel  Barton,  Willows,  GaL  Mes¬ 
sages  from  President  Roosevelt,  Got. 
Merriman  and  dvic  leaders  were  read 
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APPOINTED  N.  Y.  EDITOR 

Elmer  Jones,  who  has  been  a  member 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune  Press  Service 
for  the  past  11  years  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  New  York  editor  of  the  pres 
service.  He  was  formerly  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  bureau. 
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Starting  Businesses 

from  the  Cradle! 

Lord  &  Thomas,  we  believe,  have  a  unique  record 
in  this  field,  where  the  nwrtality  rate  is  high 


client  has  seen  the  per  capita  consump* 
tion  of  oranges  increased  from  32  to 
72  a  year. 

♦  ♦  * 

—Twenty  years  ago.  Lord  &  Thomas 
were  asked  to  advise  on  the  launching 
of  a  new  dentifrice.  Our  counsel  was 
sought  not  only  along  the  line  of  adver¬ 
tising.  hut  in  regard  to  fundamental 
strategy  of  manufacture,  merchandis¬ 
ing  and  distribution.  Aggressive  Sales- 
manship-in-Print  lifted  it  to  the  top  of 
the  sales  held— a  world  position  which 
it  has  steadily  maintained  despite  in« 
creasingly  stiff  competition. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

—Twelve  years  ago  a  client’s  adroit 
mind  discovered  merchandising  possi¬ 
bilities  in  one  of  his  by-products.  To¬ 
day,  it  has  created  a  whole  new  indus¬ 
try,  with  hundreds  of  imitators,  but 
true  Salesmanship-in-Print  continues 
to  maintain  its  dominance. 

A  Product  Need  Not  be  New 


IT  IS  one  thing  to  develop  new  win¬ 
ning  sales  ideas  for  an  advertiser 
already  established.  It  is  much  more 
difficult  to  start  from  scratch  and  ad¬ 
vertise  an  infant  industry  into  a  robust 
and  profitable  maturity. 

Yet  Lord  &  Thomas  are  unique  here, 
where  the  mortality  rate  is  high.  Many 
infant  products  christened  by  us  are 
household  words  today. 

Some  such  clients  have  been  with  us 
10. 20. 30  years.  They  won  for  the  sole 
reason  that  right  advertising  has  deliv¬ 
ered  intrenched  leadership  and  rich 
rewards  year  after  year.  It  is  the  only 
kind  of  advertising  that  Lord  &  Thomas 
recognize— gauged  by  net  profits. 

It  is  this  principle  which  guides  us 
in  our  work  for  new  advertisers— ad¬ 
vertisers  who.  we  believe,  will  be  lead¬ 
ers  10, 20  and  30  years  hence. 

What  this  means  in  Experience 

Pioneering  in  new  fields  over  63  years 
has  brought  rich  rewards  not  only  to 
our  advertisers,  but  invaluable  experi¬ 
ence  to  Lord  &  Thomas. 

We  have  learned  what  fails  as  well 
as  what  succeeds.  While  we  are  the  last 
to  claim  infallibility,  we  have  capital- 
bed  our  failures— they  are  not  re¬ 
peated. 

In  copy-testing,  in  radio  showman- 
diip,  and  in  many  other  sound  prac¬ 
tices  which  are  accepted  today  as  funda- 
inentals  in  advertising.  Lord  &  Thomas 
were  the  pioneers  who  developed  them 
to  their  greatest  effectiveness. 


There  are  many  well-known  businesses 
in  whose  inception  we  were  privileged 
to  play  a  leading  part.  Their  problems, 
as  with  most  new  industries,  embraced 
not  only  Salesmanship-in-Print,  but 
merchandising,  distribution,  markets 
and  dealers. 

We  are  proud  that  these  diverse 
businesses  —  now  grown  to  a  robust 
and  outstanding  maturity— still  entrust 
their  advertising  to  Lord  &  Thomas. 

We  are  equally  proud  that  among 
our  new  clients  today,  several  are  start¬ 
ing  fresh  from  the  cradle.  And  they  bid 
fair  to  repeat  the  success  of  the  others. 

Here  are  a  few  Examples 

—Seven  months  ago  a  brand  new  chal¬ 
lenger  made  its  appearance  on  the  ho¬ 
rizon  of  the  most  bitterly  contested 
ground  in  the  drug  business.  Strategy 
was  planned  with  the  help  of  Lord  & 
Thomas.  Within  60  days,  nation-wide 
distribution  and  display  was  an  accom¬ 
plished  fact.  Sixteen  radio  announce¬ 
ments  brought  requests  for  more  than 
2,000,000  samples.  Sales  volume  today 
exceeds  $40,000  a  month,  and  is  on  the 
rise  at  a  geometric  rate! 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

—Twenty 'eight  years  ago.  Lord  & 
Thomas  assisted  a  group  of  western 
fruit  growers  in  forming  a  Coopera¬ 
tive.  An  original  venture  of  $3000  in 
Iowa— a  test  campaign— marked  their 
entrance  into  advertising.  Today,  this 


These  are  the  stories  of  a  few  of  the 
many  advertisers  who  continue  to  reap 
the  rewards  of  Salesmanship-in-Print, 
as  practiced  by  Lord  &  Thomas. 

Nor  does  a  product  have  to  be  new — 
like  these  mentioned— to  yield  new  ad¬ 
vertising  ideas.  Men  with  feel  for  ideas 
that  sell  often  dig  great  advertising  suc¬ 
cess  out  of  seemingly  barren  ground. 
Some  of  our  greatest  successes  are 
made  with  products  in  which  others 
fail  to  find  the  winning  Reason-Why, 


LORD  &  THOMAS  '  advertising 
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BROADCAST  EXECUTIVE  FORECASTS 
UPTREND  CONTINUING  IN  1936 

NAB  Director  Reports  Strength  in  All  Phases  of  Radio  Structure, 
With  Advertising  Volume  20  Per  Cent  Ahead  of  1934 
and  About  50  Per  Cent  Ahead  of  1933 
By  JAMES  W.  BALDWIN 

Managing  Director,  National  Aasociation  of  Broadcaster* 

(5^eirta/(o  Editor  &  Publisher)  radio  to  sell  high-priced  as  well  as  con- 

Broadcast  advertising  volume  of  1935  venience  goods.  The  food  industry  has 
will  total  approximately  $87,000,000. 

This  will  be  nearly  20  per  cent  better 
than  the  1934  level  and  about  50  per 
cent  ahead  of  the  estimated  1933  total. 

Outstanding  cliaracteristic  of  past  year 
has  been  increasing  use  which  has  been 
made  of  all  portions  of  broadcasting 
structure  by  advertisers.  Advertising 
volume  placed  over  100-watt,  stations 
has  grown  at  more  than  average  rate. 

National  non-network  business  and  re¬ 
gional  network  advertising  have  pros¬ 
pered  especially.  National  network  vol¬ 
ume  has  continued  to  show  its  usual 
strength.  It  is  quite  probable  that  these 
trends  will  continue  to  be  among  impor¬ 
tant  ones  in  1936. 

Several  important  developments  have 
occurred  in  the  field  of  advertising  spon¬ 
sorship.  The  marked  rise  of  automotive 
advertising,  esp^ially  in  national  non¬ 
network  field,  indicates  the  power  of 


REFILES  RADIO  PETITION 

The  Marysville  (Cal.)  Appeal-Demo¬ 
crat  has  refiled  an  application  to  operate 
a  broadcasting  station,  it  was  learned 
at  the  offices  of  S.  A.  Melnicoe  &  As¬ 
sociates,  radio  consultant,  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 


shown  increasing  volume  of  advertising 
over  all  portions  of  the  broadcasting 
structure. 

Soap  and  kitchen  supplies  advertising 
more  than  doubled  the  1934  level. 
House  furnishings  and  clothing  adver¬ 
tising,  especially  in  local  field,  has  risen 
materially.  This  development  may  be 
expected  to  continue  in  1936. 

Tobacco  firms,  especially  cigar  manu¬ 
facturers,  have  found  national  non-net¬ 
work  advertising  a  satisfactory  medium, 
as  witnessed  by  the  remarkable  growth 
in  this  form  of  broadcast  advertising. 

Estimated  radio  advertising  by  retail 
establishments  will  be  no  less  than  35 
per  cent  ahead  of  1934  level  for  year 
just  closing. 

There  were  no  important  recessions 
in  broadcast  advertising  volumes  during 
1935,  and  continued  growth  in  all  fields 
may  be  expected  for  the  coming  year. 


FCC  EDUCATION  BODY 
NEARING  ACTION 

Membership  of  Long-Awaited  Group 
for  General  Study  of  Cultural 
Possibilities  in  Radio  Soon 
to  Be  Announced 


{Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Washington,  D.  C,  Dec.  10 — The 
membership  of  the  long-awaited  Fed¬ 
eral  Radio  Education  Committee  will 
soon  be  announced,  and  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  sponsored  by  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission,  will  begin  its 
work  to  promote  the  growth  of  educa¬ 
tional  programs  on  the  radio  broadcast¬ 
ing  system  of  the  country. 

Arising  as  a  result  of  the  hearings 
last  Spring  under  the  auspices  of  the 
F.  C.  C.,  the  group  will  be  officially 
launched  as  soon  as  the  panel  of  35 
members  is  completed,  the  Office  of 
Education  of  the  Department  of  Inte¬ 
rior  announced.  The  F.  R.  E.  C.  has 
received  funds  totaling  $27,000  to  carry 
out  its  work,  half  of  which  lias  been 
subscribed  by  the  National  Association 
of  Broadcasters  and  the  other  half  by 
the  Carnegie  Foundation. 

The  body  will  have  as  itsi  chairman 
Dr.  John  W.  Studebaker,  chief  of  the 
Office  of  Education,  and  will  be  com¬ 
posed  of  educators  and  members  of  the 
radio  broadcasting  industry.  A  smaller 
“planning  committee,”  composed  of  five 
members,  will  do  most  of  the  “spade 
work,”  referring  occasionally  to  the  as¬ 
sembled  full  committee  the  results  of 
its  labors  in  this  field  for  its  consider¬ 
ation. 

The  members  of  this  subcommittee, 
which  will  lead  the  way  in  the  work  to 
promote  radio  education  programs,  will 
be  Dr.  Studebaker ;  Dr.  Cline  M.  Koon, 
assistant  to  Studebaker;  James  Bald¬ 
win,  of  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters;  Dr.  Levering  Tyson,  of 
the  Carnegie  Foundation,  and  Andrew 
Ring,  of  the  engineering  staff  of  the 
F  C.  C. 

In  its  invitation  to  broadcasters  and 
educators  to  serve  on  the  committee,  the 
Communications  Commission  outlined 
the  purposes  for  creating  this  body. 
They  are:  “1.  Eliminate  controversy 
and  misunderstanding  between  groups 
of  educators  and  between  the  industry 
and  educators.  2.  Promote  actual  co¬ 
operative  arrangements  between  educa¬ 
tors  and  broadcasters  on  national,  re¬ 
gional  and  local  bases.” 

Wary  of  prophesying  what  results  the 
F.  R.  E.  C.  may  accomplish  further  to 
dedicate  radio  broadcasting  to  public 
service  and  education,  the  F,  C,  C.  and 
the  Office  of  Education  point  out  that 
the  work  of  the  body  “cannot  be  a  cure- 
all  or  panacea.”  By  affording  educators 
and  broadcasters  the  opportunity  of  get¬ 


ting  together  and  mutually  consider¬ 
ing  the  problems  of  removing  some  of 
the  commercial  aspects  of  broadcasting 
in  favor  of  increasing  the  use  of  that 
medium  for  education,  there  is  the  hope 
that  actual  concrete  accomplishments 
will  be  obtained. 

Actual  plans  of  the  work  to  be  done 
have  not  been  formulated,  but  it  is  un¬ 
derstood  that  the  Planning  Committee 
will  collect  data  for  use  of  full  com¬ 
mittee.  Certain  definite  projects  may 
be  undertaken,  such  as  surveys  of  typi¬ 
cal  radio  stations,  actual  scope  of  radio 
education  programs  and  their  reaction 
on  the  listening  public,  formation  of 
popularized  educational  programs,  etc. 

While  doubts  are  expressed  in  some 
quarters  that  the  F.  R.  E.  C.  will  be 
completely  objective  in  its  work,  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  broadcasting  industry 
is  furnishing  half  of  the  funds  to  be 
spent  by  the  committee,  officials  of  the 
Office  of  Education  emphatically  state 
there  are  no  strings  attached  to  such 
donations  to  restrict  the  considerations 
or  the  findings  of  the  body. 

There  is  no  plan  for  the  F.  R.  E.  C. 
to  malq»  a  report  after  completing  its 
work,  for  there  is  the  hope  that  the 
body  may  become  a  semi-permanent  or¬ 
ganization.  As  such,  it  would  become 
a  “Broadcasting  Institute”  or  possibly 
an  advisory  committee  to  the  F.  C.  C. 


NEWSPAPERS  SEEKING 
RADIO  STATIONS 

Number  of  Applicants  Before  Federal 
Communications  Commission  Grow¬ 
ing  Almost  Daily — Thirty  Ex¬ 
pected  by  January  1 

So  rapidly  are  newspapers  jockeying 
for  a  place  in  the  radio  sun  that  any  list¬ 
ing  of  newspaper  applications  before 
the  F.  C.  C.  for  station  permits  is  accu¬ 
rate  and  complete  for  only  a  few  days 
at  the  most. 

With  minor  exceptions,  it  is  not  the 
policy  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  greatly  to  increase  the 
number  of  stations  in  the  present  broad¬ 
cast  band,  so  that  many  newspapers 
have  literally  bought  into  the  radio  field. 
In  virtually  all  of  these  cases  within  the 
past  year  the  F.  C.  C.  has  recognized 
newspaper  requests  for  a  transfer  of 
ownership. 

Most  newspaper  publishers  have  been 
able  to  persuade  the  F.  C.  C.  in  recent 
months  that  a  newspaper  is  in  an  envi¬ 
able  position  to  serve  the  public  con¬ 
venience  and  necessity.  Two  major 
projects  stirred  up  the  most  opposition: 
efforts  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  which 
finally  resulted  in  granting  to  the  paper 
permission  to  construct  a  500  watt  sta¬ 
tion;  and  the  application  of  the  Mal- 
waukee  Journal  for  a  second  station, 
which  was  denied. 

Following  is  the  complete  listing  of 
newspaper  applications  for  permits  now 
on  file  at  the  F.  C.  C.  offices  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  with  indications  that  the  list  will 
reach  30  by  the  end  of  the  year : 

Pamiia  Daily  News,  Inc.,  Pampa,  Tex., 
1310  kilocycles,  100  watts  power,  day  opera¬ 
tion. 

Athens  Times,  Inc.,  .Athens,  Ga.,  1450 
kilocycles,  500  watts  power,  unlimited  time, 
requests  facilities  of  WTFI. 

Memphis  Commercial  Appeal,  Inc.,  Mobile, 
Ala.,  950  kilocycles,  5  kilowatts  power,  un¬ 
limited  time. 

Luther  G.  Gihson,  for  Times-IIerald  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  Vallejo,  Calif..  1320  kilo¬ 
cycles,  250  watts  power,  day  operation. 

Ventura  County  Star,  Inc.,  Ventura,  Calif., 
1170  kilocycles,  250  watts  power,  day  opera¬ 
tion. 

Peninsula  Newspapers,  Inc.,  Merced  Star 
Publishing  Company,  P.t1o  Alto,  Calif.,  1160 
kilocycles,  250  watts  power,  day  ojieration. 

WIIDL,  Clean,  N.  Y.,  Construction  permit 
for  new  equipment,  change  from  1420  to 
1260  kilocycles,  100  to  250  watts  power,  move 
transmitter  to  -Allegany,  N.  Y.,  and  trans¬ 


fer  control  to  Clean  Times-Herild  Corsa 
tion. 

Times-Dispatch  Publishing  Compuy  I, 
Richmond,  Va.,  1500  kilocycles,  10o\.^ 
power,  unlimited  time. 

Bismarck  Tribune  Company, 

N.  D.,  550  kilocycles,  1  watt  iy,  5  ^ 
night,  unlimited  time,  requests  fa^tiei 
KFYR. 

Mason  City  Globe  Gazette  Company  v 
City,  Iowa,  1210  kilocycles,  100  watts  ' 
unlimited  time. 

Times  Publishing  Company,  Wichita  Ftlll 
Texas,  1420  kilocycles,  100  watts  power 
limited  time.  ' 

WROK,  Rockford,  Ill.,  authority  to  -  ■ 
fer  control  to  Rockford  Consolidated 
papers,  Inc. 

Union-Tribune  Publishing  Company  v 
Diego,  Calif.,  1420  kilocycles,  100  ’ 
power  night,  250  watts  power  day,  uni-'- 
time. 

Press  Company,  Inc.,  Schenectady,  N.  't 
1210  kilocycles,  100  watts  power,’: 
operation. 

Continental  Radio  Company,  Toledo, 
(Scripps-lloward),  1210  kilocycles,  100  wa 
night,  250  watts  day,  unlimited  time. 

Continental  Radio  Company,  ^  ^ 

Ohio,  (Scripps-Howard),  1310  kilocyclei,  1 
watts  power,  unlimited  time. 

Northern  Iowa  Broadcasting  Co.,  '.u 
Mason  City,  Iowa,  1420  kilocycles,  lOO 
night,  250  watts  day,  unlimited  time. 

Waterloo  Times-Tribune,  Waterloo,  L. 
1500  kilocycles,  100  watts. 

Times  Publishing  Co.,  St.  Qoud,  Mi:, 
1420  kilocycles.  100  watts. 

Springfield  Newspapers,  Springfield,  M 
710  kilocycles,  one  kilowatt,  daytime  1 
tion. 

Oklahoma  Press  Publishing  C  ::  i 
Muskogee,  Okla,,  1500  kilocycles,  100 
unlimited  time. 

The  Hartford  Times,  Inc.,  ihr: 
Conn.,  1200  kilocycles,  100  watts,  ur.  i:: 
time. 

St.  Louis  Star-Chronicle  Publishing 
St.  Louis  Star-Times,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  1 
kilocycles,  1000  watts. 

Tulare-Kings  Counties  Radio  A., 
Charles  A.  Whitmore,  president,  Vi-. 
Calif.,  1190  kilocycles,  250  watts,  daytime 
eration.  (Includes  Visalia  Times-Delta,  P 
terville  Recorder,  Tulare  Advance-Ki.i 
Hanford  Journal  and  Sentinel.) 

The  Press  Democrat,  Santa  Rosa.  l'.. 
1310  kilocycles,  250  watts,  daytime 
Marysville- Yuba  City  Publication,  i 
Marysville,  Calif.,  1140  kilocycles,  250  v. 
daytime  operation. 

WHIS,  Daily  Telegram  Printing  Cump: 
Bluefield,  W.  Va. :  Application  for  >  iir.-t 
tion  jiermit  to  make  changes  in  cijuip!;: 

PHOTOGRAPHER  FILES  SUIT 

A  $1U,0UU  damage  suit  was  filed 
cently  in  U.  S.  District  Court,  Ki 
mond,  Va.,  by  Lewis  F.  Brown,  Wi 
ington  Times  photographer,  a:;.:!' 
William  Allen  Bell,  charging  that 
was  injured  when  struck  over  the  '  l  i| 
by  Bell  with  a  bag  of  money,  pruac 
of  a  church  collection.  The  alleged 
lack  took  place  during  the  trial  of  1 
ward  C.  Bell,  brother  of  the  'iciciid, 
who  is  now  serving  a  two-year  sri 
term  for  attempting  to  poison  his  w 
The  photographer  flashed  a  picture  t| 
W.  A..  Bell  leaving  a  church  after  Sw 
day  services. 
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&d  it%^  &.  f*ubliSfher  for  D  ecemb  er  14,  1935 

a  Statement 


BY  21  NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS 

ABOUT  THIS  WEEK  .  .  .  and 

LOWER  ADVERTISING  COSTS 


Nine  months  ago  we  joined  together  to 
publish  as  an  integral  part  of  our  Sunday 
newspapers,  a  colorful,  dramatic,  first  class  maga- 
zine-lHis  Week. 

It  is  only  fair  to  ask:  What  have  been  the  results? 

Our  combined  circulation  figures  tell  their  own 
story  of  This  Week  s  reception  by  our  readers.  Last 
year  our  circulations  totaled  roughly  4,000,000. 
Today  they  approximate  4,500,000— a  gain  of  half  a 
million  new  friends. 

From  intimate  contacts  with  our  readers- and 
thousands  of  actual  house-to-house  tests— we  know 
that  This  Week  has  been  warmly  received  in  the 
home. 

But  would  it  sell  goods?  Would  it  reflect  the 
sales  power  of  our  21  newspapers  in  these  profit¬ 
able  major  markets? 


That  was  the  point  only  the  advertiser  could 
answer— and  a  point  that  has  now  been  demon¬ 
strated  beyond  all  our  expectations. 

In  the  first  nine  months  of  publication  95  adver¬ 
tisers  have  used  This  Week.  They  have  the  proof 
from  actual  experience  that  This  Week  sells  goods. 

This  Week  welds  into  a  strong  new  advertising 
tool,  the  sales  power  of  our  21  newspapers.  It  offers 
color  advertising  that,  in  magazines,  costs  40%  to 
70%  more;  it  gives  the  advertiser  3  to  5  times  as 
much  coverage  as  leading  national  magazines  in 
our  21  trading  areas;  and  puts  behind  every  page 
the  local  sales  punch  of  these  great  newspapers. 

We,  as  responsible  newspaper  publishers,  say 
that  This  Week  has  clicked  with  our  readers— has 
built  circulation  and  held  circulation  for  us— and 
has  demonstrated  itself  as  a  powerful  sales  medium. 


m  AUANTA  JOUINAL 


m  cmcAco  daut  news 


m  INOIANArOllS  SUNDAY  ST  At 


THE  BALTIMOIE  SUN 

THE  CINCINNATI  ENQUIIEI 


THE  BIRMINGHAM  NEWS 
A  AGE-HERALD 


HERAt 


THE  BOSTON  HERALD 


T 


CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 


THE  DALLAS  MORNING  NEWS 


THE  MEMPHIS  COMMUCUL  APPEAL 


THE  MUWAUKEE  JOURNAL 


THE  MINNEJLPOLIS  JOURNAL 


THE  DETROIT  NEWS 


^luIU^nvx 
THE  NEW  ORLEANS  ITEM-TRIBUNE 


NEW  TORK  HERALD  TRIBUNE 


OMAHA  WOUD-HERALD 


PHILADELPHU  RECORD 


THE  PITTSBURGH  PRESS 


ST.  LOUIS  GLOBE-DEMOCRAT 


THE  WASHINGTON  SUNDAY  STAR 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  D  ecemb  er  14,  19  35 


PAPER  IN  BEST  POSITION  TO  GIVE 
SERVICE  BY  RADIO— MILLER 

PubUshor  Ckes  Eauunple  of  Two  Stations  Owned  by  Hit  Sondi 
Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune  in  Maintaining  High  Standards — 

Was  in  Radio  Fidd  When  U.  S.  Had  No  Contrxd 


Belief  that  control  of  radio  in  a 
community  should  rest  with  the 
lo<al  newspaper  wherever  possible  was 
voiced  this  w^  by  F.  A.  Miller,  presi¬ 
dent  and  editor  of  the  South  Bend 
(Ind.)  Tribune.  Mr.  Miller,  whose 
paper  owns  two  radio  stations  in  South 
Bend,  based  his  opinion  on  two  Etc- 
tors,  protection  of  the  newspaper’s  news 
interest  and  probability  of  &e  newspaper 
giving  better  radio  service  to  the  pub¬ 
lic. 

“If  a  newspapo-  controls  radio  in  its 
dty,’’  he  said,  “it  can  avoid  to  a  large 
extent  the  taking  of  advertising  pat¬ 
ronage  that  rightfully  belongs  in  the 
newspaper  and  diverting  it  to  radio.  A 
newspaper  is  expected  to  freely  give 
public  semce  so  that  if  the  paper  con¬ 
trols  radio,  the  public  exjects  and  al¬ 
most  invariably  receives  through  radio 
that  same  type  of  good  service. 

“In  the  case  of  the  South  Bend  Tri¬ 
bune,  I  have  little  doubt  but  the  owner¬ 
ship,  control  and  operation  of  two 
stations  have  greatly  increased  the  Tri¬ 
bune’s  possibilities  for  public  service  and 
aided  its  si^ere  of  influence.  These 
gratifying  results  are  due,  I  feel,  to 
the  Tribune’s  radio  endeavors  to  pro¬ 
vide  interesting  and  wholly  worthwhile 
programs,  to  permit  broadcasting  only 
of  that  which  is  proper  to  be  heard 
in  the  ^  home  circle  and  in  every  respect 
to  maintain  as  high  a  standard  as  hu¬ 
manly  pouible." 

Discussing  various  types  of  public 
senrice  programs  broadcast,  Mr.  Miller 
said : 

“We  regard  radio  as  an  exceedingly 
valuable  asset  in  promoting  the  Tribune 
as  a  newspaper.  With  radio  we  can  be 
in  closer  and  quicker  contact  with  po¬ 
tential  Tribune  readers  than  in  any 
other  way.  For  instance,  we  have  a 
Saturday  broadcast  to  acquaint  residents 
of  the  great  South  Bend  area  with  out¬ 
standing  features  of  the  Sunday 
Tribune.  Just  now  the  Tribune  is  in 
a  safe  driving  campaign.  Our  radio  is 
used  to  aid  in  promoting  this  campaign. 
This  enables  us  -to  speak  not  only  to 
thousands  of  our  regular  readers  but 
tc  reach  thousands  of  others  who  may 
not  1»  Tribune  readers.  Not  only  does 
this  impart  information  but  it  broadens 
knowle^e  of  the  Tribune  and  what  it 
is  doing,  builds  good  will  and  creates  a 
bond  b^een  the  Tribune  and  its  read¬ 
ers,  and  between  the  Tribune  and  non- 
teaders  who  rnay  eventually  realize  that 
the}’  are  missing  something  by  not  be¬ 
ing  regular  Tribune  readers. 

“Ownership  and  control  of  radio  en¬ 
ables  us  to  give  much  valuable  public 
service  which  we  could  not  give  other¬ 
wise  on  as  broad  a  scale.  For  in¬ 
stance,  on  a  recent  evening  South 
Bend’s  postmaster,  John  N.  Hunter, 
upon  the  Tribune’s  invitation,  broadcast 
specific  instructions  for  Christmas  mail¬ 
ing.  But  that  feature  could  have  been 
presented  in  the  Tribune,  someone  may 
argue,  and  thereby  given  public  service. 
True.  It  was  presented  in  the  next 
issue,  but  broadcasting  made  it  possible 
for  Postmaster  Hunter  to  talk  to  per¬ 
sons  who  do  not  read  the  Tribune.  We 
desired  to  give  the  broadest  service 
possible  in  addition  to  the  service  our 
newspaper  could  give. 

“At  frequent  intervals  we  have  South 
Bend's  police  chief  broadcast  matters  of 
public  interest.  As  a  result  of  these 
broadcasts  more  than  $3,000  worth  of 
stolen  property  was  returned  in  one 
month.  Our  broadcasts  cause  the  re¬ 
turn  of  runaway  girls,  at  times  the  aver¬ 
age  being  one  a  week.  Lost  children 
are  returned  to  their  homes  more 
promptly  than  if  their  disappearance 
were  not  broadcast.  In  six  months,  as 
a  result  of  Tribune  broadcasts,  12  miss¬ 
ing  persons  were  located.  On  the 
Tribune’s  invitation.  South  Bend’s  fire 
chief  broadcasts  once  a  week  a  talk  on 
practical  fire  prevention.  Tlie  South 
Bend  Parent-Teacher  association  has  a 


weekly  broadcast  to  interest  people  in 
the  public  schools  and  school  children. 
The  city’s  school  system  broadcasts  a 
weekly  program  having  a  similar  ob¬ 
jective.  The  Tribune  also  invites  the 
Red  Cross,  Boy  Scouts  and  other  public 
service  organizations  to  prepare  and 
broadcast  programs. 

“We  have  a  special  studio  at  South 
Bend’s  great  University  of  Notre  Dame. 
From  this  stu^o  we  broadcast  scientific 
talks,  high  class  music  and  other  fea¬ 
tures  of  an  educational  nature  which 
we  believe  are  of  public  benefit  We 
liave  each  week  a  Polish  program, 
which  is  broadcast  especially  for  those 
who  understand  the  Polish  language. 
It  is  directed  by  a  Tribune  staff  writer 
who  speaks  Polish.  This  Polish  hour 
is  now  in  its  seventh  year.  We  are 
particularly  interested  in  educational 
programs  and  in  those  highest  class 
features  that  will  interest  and  benefit 
the  public,  believing  that  radio  should 
be  used  to  educate  as  well  as  to  enter¬ 
tain. 

“Our  stations  cover  general  news 
twice  a  day  through  the  Columbia  af¬ 
filiation  which  presents  Press  Radio 
service.  However,  we  recognize  this  as 
inadequate  and  hope  for  a  change  that 
will  prove  satisfactory  and  give  greater 
public  service.  This  news  report  we 
supplement  with  important  local  news 
as  it  develops.’’ 

The  South  Bend  Tribune  was  the 
34th  American  newspaper  to  own  and 
operate  a  broadcasting  station,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Miller.  Its  original  station 
was  opened  before  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  assumed  control  of  radio.  Today 
the  Tribune  has  two  stations,  WSBT 
and  WFAM,  and  is  on  the  air  from 
7  a.  m.  to  midnight  daily  except  Sun¬ 
day,  when  the  hours  are  8  a.  m.  to 
11  p.  m 

The  two  studios,  control  room  and 
offices  are  on  the  top  floor  of  the  Tri¬ 
bune  building.  The  transmission  sta¬ 
tion  is  in  the  country  west  of  Souto 
Bend.  A  local  staff  of  14  persons  is 
employed. 


TO  EXPAND  NEWS  COVERAGE 


Station  WFIL  Adda  Two  Short  Wave 
Pack  Tranamittera 

(Special  to  Editoi  &  Publisher) 

Philadelphia,  Dec.  9 — A  new  policy 
of  special  events  coverage  will  be  in¬ 
augurated  shortly  by  Station  WFIL 
with  construction  of  two  short  wave 
pack  transmitters.  Affairs  of  sporting, 
civic  and  special  interest  which  have 
never  been  broadcast  before  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  due  to  lack  of  proper  engineer¬ 
ing  facilities,  will  be  picked  up  by 
WFIL  microphones. 

The  transmitters  are  small,  compact 
affairs  weighing  about  25  pounds.  A 
30-foot  telescopic  antenna  enables  its 
direct  short  wave  signals  to  be  heard 
in  a  range  of  from  one  to  40  miles. 
The  sets  will  be  used  on  a  large  scale 
for  the  first  time  on  New  Year’s  Day 
when  a  remote  crew  will  travel  over 
the  line  of  march  of  the  famous  Mum¬ 
mers  parade.  Permission  to  use  the 
sets  was  obtained  from  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission. 


GETS  SMITH’S  “NO.  348’’ 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Chicago,  Dec.  9 — The  automobile  li¬ 
cense  number  of  the  late  Sidney  Smith, 
Chicago  Tribune  cartoonist — No.  348 — 
has  been  assigned  to  the  Tribune  road¬ 
ster,  driven  by  Hal  Foust,  automobile 
editor.  It  has  been  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  Mr.  Smith,  who  was  killed 
in  a  highway  crash  Oct.  20,  and  will 
symbolize  the  Tribune’s  constant  edi¬ 
torial  campaign  to  reduce  automobile 
accidents.  The  number  348,  formerly 
assigned  to  Mr.  Smith  for  a  decade, 
first  appeared  in  1916  on  the  car  of 
“Doc  Yak’’  in  the  cartoonist’s  strip. 


KSO  PROMOTES  HAMLIN 

E.  W.  Hamlin  has  been  promoted 
from  assistant  sales  manager  to  sales 
manager  of  Radio  Station  KSD,  which 
Is  owned  and  operated  bv  the  of.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch,  He  succeeds  Ray  Jen¬ 
kins,  resigned. 


HIGHER  FREQUENCIES 
ATTRACT  PRESS 


IS-PresB-Owned  Experimental  Sta¬ 
tions  Now  Operating  Under  Tem¬ 
porary  Licenses  from  F.  C.  C. 

— Idea  Growing  Rapidly 


High  frequency,  the  end  of  the  radio 
wave  band  which  is  adaptable  for  tele¬ 
vision  and  facsimile  transmission,  is  re¬ 
ceiving  the  increased  attention  of  the 
newspaper  business. 

When  Editor  &  Pubusher,  in  its 
July  27  number  devoted  to  radio  devel¬ 
opments,  outlined  the  possibilities  for 
newspapers  in  doing  high  frequency  ex¬ 
periment,  only  six  newspaper  interests 
were  licensed  to  do  general  experimental 
work  in  this  field.  Today  that  number 
lias  trebled,  totaling  18. 

Many  radio  experts  hold  that  the 
present  radio  band  is  much  too  limited 
to  accommodate  the  needs  of  the  future 
and  that  the  radical  changes  coming  in 
radio  will  make  the  high  frequency  band 
the  important  one.  In  the  July  numlier 
engineers  were  quoted  as  saying  that 
the  newspapers  which  did  experimental 
work  now  would  be  in  the  best  position 
to  take  advantage  of  the  possibilities 
in  short  wave,  although  present  holders 
of  experimental  licenses  are  not  guaran¬ 
teed  permits  when  these  high  bands  arc 
open^  up  by  the  F.  C.  C.  for  perma¬ 
nent  licensing. 

List  of  licenses  issued  by  FCC  to  gen¬ 
eral  high  frequency  experimental  sta¬ 
tions  operated  by  newspaper  interests 
follows : 


(portable  mobile),  31100,  3460a  sui 
40600,  86000-^100000  kc,  1^ 
W7XBD,  Oregonian  PuhliAL^ 
Portland,  Ore.,  1614,  2398,  34^ 


1000  w. 


W3XC,  WGAL,  Inc,  J 

Lancaster  New  Era  (portable  imhiul 
31100,  34600,  37600,  40600,  86000-Sflo5J 
kc.,  5  w. 


W2XEZ,  Hearst  Radio,  Inc.  Car 
stadt,  N.  J.,  95,  99  kc,  750  w. 


W9XAF,  The  Journal  Company  (RiL 
waukee  Journal),  MilwaiAee. 
(Broadcasting),  42000-56000, 

86000  kc.,  500  w. 


W9XBD,  The  Pulitzer  PublishintCc 
St  Louis,  Mo.,  31600,  35600  3MM 
41000,  86000-400000  kc,  100  w.  1 

Memphis  (3bmmercial  Appeal  UtnJ 
phis,  Tenn.  (B/C  Pickup  Service 
31100,  34600,  37600,  40600  kc.  5  w. 

Application  pending,  316(io,  ijfiOll 
38600,  41000  kc,  50  w.  ^ 

W9XOK,  Star-(^ronicle  Pub.  (i,  Sil 
Louis,  Mo.,  31600,  35600,  38600,  41I)(Q|| 
kc.,  500  w. 

WIOXCL,  Hearst  Radio,  Inc,  Ne. 
York  City  (portable  mobile),  3110*1 
34600,  37600,  40600  kc.,  2.7  w. 

WIOXCM,  Hearst  Radio,  Inc  (port¬ 
able  mobile),  31100,  34600,  37600,  40^ 
kc.,  25  w. 

W9XHJ.  The  Pulitzer  Pub.  Co,. 
Louis,  Mo.,  portable  mobile,  SlOOl 
34600,  37600,  40600,  86000-400000  kc. 


5  w. 


WIOXBF,  Hearst  Radio,  Inc.,  New 
York  Citv,  portable  mobile,  410(X), 
86000-400000  kc.,  15  w. 


TO  RETIRE  HEARST  ISSUE 

The  New  York  Evening  Jonna 
owned  by  Hearst  Consolidj^  PiAli 
cations,  Inc.,  is  retiring,  as  of  Dec 
a  block  of  $1,000,000  first  mortgage; 
and  collateral  trust  6%  per  cent  serial 
bonds  of  1935  maturity.  In  add: 
tion,  semi-atuiual  interest  amounting 
$129,687,  will  be  paid  to  holders  of  thii 
issue.  With  the  retirement  of  the  1935 
serial  bonds,  the  Journal  will  have  out 
standing  a  balance  of  $3,150,(X)0  bond: 
out  of  the  original  issue  of  $15,000 
000. 


1 


WIOXBG,  Hearst  Radio,  Inc.,  New 
York  City,  portable  mobile,  410(X), 
86000-400000  kc.,  15  w. 

W5XG,  Carter  Publications,  Inc., 
Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  portable  mobile, 
31100,  34600,  37600,  40600  kc,  2.7.  w. 

W9XAG,  The  Journal  Comjany 
(Milwaukee  Journal),  Milwaukee  Wise., 
1614.  2398.  3492.5,  4797.5,  6425,  8655 
kc.,  1000  w. 

W9XAI,  The  Journal  Company 
(Milwaukee  Journal),  Milwaukee  Wise., 
(portable  mobile).  MlOO,  34^0.  37600, 
40600.  86000-400000  kc..  7.5  w. 


Prove  It! 

SURE!! 


W9XAJ.  The  Journal  Company 
(Milwaukee  Journal),  Milwaukee  Wise.. 
31100,  34600,  37600,  40600,  86000-400000 
kc,  7.5  w. 

W9XAZ,  The  Journal  Company, 
(Milwaukee  Journal),  Milwaukee.  Wise. 
31600,  35600,  38600,  41000  kc..  500  w. 

WIOXAC,  The  Journal  Company 
(Milwaukee  Journal),  Milwaukee,  Wise. 


1st.... 

— in  size  of  market  [in  the 
entire  South.  1st  ....  in 
total  advertising  linage.  Ist 
....  in  daily  circulation. 
1st  ....  in  amount  of 
new.smatter  in  its  territory. 

THE  COMMERCIAL 
APPEAL 

James  Hammond,  PMuher 

T 

Memphif,  Tenn. 


Automobile  contract 
hanging  fire.  You  know 
you’ve  got  the  KIND 
of  circulation  that  pays 
off! 

“Prove  it!”  says  the 
advertiser. 

“SURE!”  says  you. 
ROSS  FEDERAL  wiU 
get  the  answer  so  fast 
it’ll  make  your  head 
swim. 

ROSS 

FEDERAL 

RESEARCH 

CORPORATION 


6  East  45tli  St. 
New  York, 

N.  Y. 
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Thore 


s  CIRCULATION  in  the  ever-increasing 


nationwide  interest  in  racing 


Daily  column  by  America’s 
foremost  racing  authority 

CLEM 

McCarthy 

now  has  more  than 

2,000,000 

Readers  Daily 


out  the  country  the  daily  attention  of  18,000,000  track 
enthusiasts— both  men  and  women.  Already  2,000,000  of 
them  follow  McCarthy’s  daily  column  for  all  the  news  of 
all  the  tracks.  Sparkling  with  the  human  interest  which  has 
accounted  for  so  much  of  McCarthy’s  popularity,  the 
column  provides  the  most  reliable  information  and  esti¬ 
mates  of  racing  performances  and  personalities  available 
today. 

Let  McCarthy  concentrate  the  racing  interest  of  your 
territory  in  your  paper.  With  the  departure  of  football 
from  the  sports  scene,  his  column  is  a  surefire  attraction 
to  maintain  and  increase  sport-page  circulation  this  win¬ 
ter.  W'^ire  your  reser\'ation  now. 


Through  his  radio  broadcasts,  his  weekly  movie 
newsreels,  and  now  his  daily  newspaper  column,  Clem 
McCarthy  is  established  beyond  challenge  as  the  nation’s 
best-known,  most  widely-followed  racing  expert. 

Nationwide  interest  and  enthusiasm  for  horse-racing 
are  at  a  higher  peak  than  ever  before  in  American  turf 
history;  more  tracks  have  been  opened,  and  this  winter’s 
continuous  program  of  events  in  California,  Texas,  New 
Orleans,  Hot  Springs  and  Florida  will  command  through- 


SPECIAL  RELEASE  available  separate  j| 
from  the  column,  if  desired  / 

Clem  McCarthy  selects  the  10  lead-  / 
ing  horses  and  1  o  leading  jockeys  for  [ 
•935— an  exceptional  sport  page  fea-  \ 
lure,  illustrated  with  photographs.  \ 

tlso  January  t—special  preview  story  of  the  19)6  season. 


SOLE  SALES  AGENTS 

King  Features  Syndicate,  Inc 
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TEACHERS  WILL  MEET 
WITH  ROOSEVELT 


FREE 


PRESS  PLEDGED  FOR 
PHIUPPINES 


Conference  At  White  House  Sched* 
uled  As  a  Feature  of  Washington 
Convention — Many  Round* 
tahie  Sessions 


(Conlintied  from  page  10) 


JOURNAUSM  BENEHTTED  BETTING  LOSSES  DEDUCTIILfi 


Journalism  School  Director  Cites  Ad-  SporU  Writer  Wins  Unusual  lacona 


A  s^ial  press  conference  with  Presi¬ 
dent  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  will  be  one 
of  the  high  spots  on  the  convention 
program  of  the  American  Association 
of  Schools  of  Journalism  and  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Teachers  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  meeting  jointly  at  the  National 
Press  Qub  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Dec. 
27-30. 

Word  was  received  this  week  from 
Stephen  Early,  assistant  secretary  to  the 
President,  that  a  special  press  confer-' 
ence  for  officially  registered  del^ates 
had  been  arranged  for  Friday  morning, 
Dec  27  at  11  o’clock. 

With  the  associations  meeting  for  the 
first  time  in  the  national  capital,  interest 
will  center  around  the  problem  of  inter¬ 
preting  national  affairs  to  American 
newspaper  readers.  A  symposium  on 
this  question  has  been  arranged  for 
Saturday  morning,  Dec.  28.  Among  the 
leading  Washington  correspondents  who 
will  participate  are  Arthur  Krock,  New 
York  Times;  J.  Fred  Essary,  Baltimore 
Sun;  Raymond  P.  Brandt,  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch;  Richard  L.  Wilson,  Des 
Moines  Register  and  Tribune  and  W. 
M.  Kiplinger  of  the  Kiplinger  Wash¬ 
ington  Agency. 

Other  interesting  addresses  scheduled, 
which  touch  on  this  problem,  will  be 
made  by  Paul  Mallon  who  will  speak 
on  “The  Development  of  the  ‘Behind 
the  News  Column”’;  Raymond  Clapper 
of  the  IVashington  Post  whose  subject 
is  “How  Accurately  are  Newspapers 
Reflecting  Public  Opinion’’  and  Miss 
Anna  Youngman  of  the  Washington 
Post  who  will  discuss  “The  Editorial 
Interpretation  of  Economics.’’ 

A  feature  of  the  Friday  afternoon 
program  will  be  a  symposium  on  “News 
of  Europe  as  Seen  in  American  News¬ 
papers’’  in  which  M.  Le  Mercier  of  the 
Havas  Agency,  H.  W.  von  Doemming 
of  the  German  News  Agency,  Kenneth 
Durant  of  Tass  Agency  and  Sir  Will- 
mot  Lewis  of  the  London  Times  will 
participate.  Prof.  O.  W.  Riegel  of 
Washington  and  Lee  University  will 
lead  the  discussion. 

Friday  evening’s  session  will  be  de¬ 
voted  to  a  roundtable  on  Research  in 
Journalism  over  which  Dr.  Frank  L. 
Mott  of  the  University  of  Iowa  will 
preside  and  in  which  Dr.  Alfred  M.  Lee 
of  the  University  of  Kansas,  Prof. 
Reginald  Coggeshall  of  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  jmd  Dr.  R.  L.  Hoosman  of  the 
University  of  Montana  will  participate. 
A  regional  group  meeting  of  south¬ 
eastern  teachers  of  journalism  to  dis¬ 
cuss  ‘‘Opportunities  for  Research  in 
Southern  Journalism”  is  scheduled  for 
the  same  hour. 

A  roundtable  on  “Press  and  Public 
Opinion”  of  which  Dr.  Ralph  D.  Casey 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota  is  chair¬ 
man  and  one  on  “High  School  Contact 
Problems”  over  which  Prof.  Grant  M. 
Hyde  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
will  preside  are  scheduled  for  Saturday 
afternoon. 

The  highlight  of  Monday’s  program 
will  be  a  symposium  on  “The  Press  and 
International  Friction”.  DeWitt  Mac¬ 
kenzie,  director  of  the  Associated  Press 
foreign  service  and  Seymour  Berkson, 
managing  editor  of  Universal  Service 
have  accepted  invitations  to  speak.  In¬ 
vitations  have  also  been  extended  to 
William  Phillips  Simms,  foreign  editor 
of  the  Scripps-Howard  newspapers  and 
Leland  Stowe  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune.  Prof.  Vernon  McKenzie  di¬ 
rector  of  the  School  of  Journalism  at 
the  University  of  Washington  will  lead 
the  discussion. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Patterson,  publisher  of 
the  IVashington  Herald  will  speak  Mon¬ 
day  afternoon  on  “Building  Women’s 
Interest  Into  the  Newspaper.’^  Round¬ 
tables  for  teachers  of  advertising,  news¬ 
paper  business  and  camera-reporting 
courses  will  follow.  The  final  business 
sessions  of  the  associations  will  conclude 
the  program. 


Cliamber  of  Commerce,  a  trade  paper 
of  size  and  influence. 

Such  in  general  is  the  press  layout 
of  the  Philippines  at  the  start  of  the 
free  government.  The  American  vjsi- 
tors  viewed  it  as  much  more  promising 
than  that  which  was  available  to  the 
democratic  institution  in  the  U.  S.  when 
John  Hancock  did  his  stuff. 


vantage*  of  Faster  Communication 

The  benefits  to  journalism  of  faster 
communication  between  the  Philippine 
Islands  and  the  United  States  were 
cited  this  week  in  a  letter  to  Editor  & 
Publisher  from  Jesus  Z.  Valenzuela, 
director  of  the  Valenzuela  school  of 
journalism,  Manila.  Mr.  Valenzuela’s 
letter  came  via  the  China  Clipper. 

“Henceforth  the  Philippines,”  he  said, 
"will  get  its  photo  and  news-feature  ser¬ 
vices  from  the  United  States  in  much 


Tax  Appeal 

tSptcial  to  Editor  &  Publiibir) 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  lO-lpran- 
cis  M.  Cronan,  turf  writer  for  tht 
IVashington  Herald,  lias  been  iinh«Li 
by  the  U.  S.  Board  of  Tax  Appeal*  io 
his  contention  that,  as  a  sports  writer 
who  “played  the  horses”  and  lost,  ht  i* 
entitled  to  deduct  his  losses  from  tax¬ 
able  income. 

The  decision  holds,  in  effect,  that  any¬ 
one  who  places  bets  on  events  of 


President  Quezon  is  on  friendly  terms  less  time.  If  speed  and  time  are  the  chance  in  a  jurisdiction  where  gamblii 
ith  most  local  nress  men  and  manv  tu..  r-u: _ • _ i _ _  -i _ i.-  i 


with  most  local  press  men  and  many 
Americans,  and  one  of  his  closest  friends 
and  advisors  is  Roy  W.  Howard,  who 
came  to  the  inauguration  independently 
of  the  groups  who  lived  at  the  Quezzon 
palace  and  was  included,  together  with 
Mrs.  Howard,  Jack  Howard  and  his 
bride  and  Miss  Jane  Howard,  with  the 
official  Fllipino-American  party. 

About  half  of  the  visiting  newspaper¬ 
men  embarked  for  the  return  trip  across 
the  Pacific  on  Nov.  20.  The  others 
chose  to  return  to  America  via  the 
Suez  Canal  and  Europe,  approximately 
equal  distance.  Those  making  the  world 
tour  include  the  Howard  familv  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Gene  Huse,  Norfolk  (Neb.) 
Daily  News;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sevellon 
Brown  and  daughter  Betty,  Providence 
(R.  I.)  Journal;  Dean  and  Mrs.  Carl 
W.  Ackerman  and  son.  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity;  Clark  Howell,  Atlanta  Con¬ 
stitution;  Ben  McKelway,  IVashington 
(D.  C.)  Star;  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wal¬ 
ter,  Karig,  Newark  (N.  J.)  News, 
William  J.  Thompson,  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Daily  Nervs,  and  (ieorge  Hawkins, 
St.  Louis  Times-Star,  stopp^  in  China 
on  the  return  trip  to  study  the  political 
situation,  theatening  eruption  under 
Japanese  presence. 

The  lavish  hospitality  of  the  Philip¬ 
pine  government  was  supplemented  by 
a  seemingly  endless  round  of  entertain¬ 
ment  of  the  newsmen  of  Manila  news¬ 
paper  people,  with  gridiron  affairs, 
luncheons,  excursions,  university  lec¬ 
tures.  and  shopping  tours.  Every  club 
in  Manila  open^  its  doors.  'The  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  reporters  was  to  find  time 
to  write  even  hasty  copy. 


essence  of  journalism,  the  China  Clipper 
certainly  wrote  a  chapter  in  the  history 
of  journalism.” 

Mr.  Valenzuela  enclosed  photographs 
taken  on  the  day  the  China  Clipper  left 
Alameda,  Cal. 

The  Clipper  made  the  trip  from  Ala¬ 
meda  to  Manila  in  less  than  one  week. 
The  fastest  steamers  negotiate  the  dis¬ 
tance  in  18  days. 


GASKILL  HEADS  CAMERAMEN 

Arthur  L.  Gaskill  of  Hearst  Metro- 
tone  News  was  elected  president  of  the 
Press  Photographer’s  Association  of 
Boston  at  a  meeting  last  week-end. 
James  Callahan,  Boston  Globe,  is  retir¬ 
ing  president.  William  Meikle,  Bos¬ 
ton  Traveler,  was  chosen  vice-president ; 
Morris  Osteroff,  Boston  Record,  secre¬ 
tary;  Maurice  Fineberg,  Boston  Post, 
treasurer;  Louis  Teton,  Record,  assist¬ 
ant  sccretarv. 


is  legal,  may  charge  off  his  losses  when 
filing  income  tax  returns— provided  he 
gambles  with  the  hope  of  profit,  rather 
than  for  pleasure. 

Reporter  Cronan  covered  the  latter 
point  by  his  testimony  that  he  did  not 
bet  merely  for  sport  or  amusement  and 
that  he  derived  no  particular  pleasure 
from  watching  the  horses  run. 

The  amount  in  issue  in  the  tax  ap¬ 
peals  was  $42.60  tax  and  a  penalty  of 
$11.65.  Cronan’s  gross  winnings  were 
$1,955  during  the  year,  and  hu  losses 
$2,705,  making  a  net  loss  of  $890. 

His  petition  for  review  tersely  an¬ 
nounced:  “The  petitioner’s  funds  then 
being  exhausted,  he  stopped  betting  and 
has  not  since  ‘played  the  races’  as  a 
business  proposition.” 

When  Cronan  filed  his  income  tax 
return  he  deducted  the  loss  as  a  busi¬ 
ness  expense,  and  when  the  Bureau  of 
Internal  Revenue  balked,  he  filed  hit 
apix'al.  _ 


Broadcasting 


the  news: 


FREEDOM  DREAM  FADING 


Howard  Say*  U.  S.  Protection  Needed 
— Editorial*  Attack  Hi*  View* 

.\  dispatch  from  Roy  W.  Howard, 
chairman  of  the  board.  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers,  from  Manila  Dec.  10, 
saying  that  the  Filipino  dream  of  in¬ 
dependence  is  fading,  and  that  Con¬ 
gress  will  probably  be  asked  to  extend 
Its  protection  over  the  commonwealth 
territorial  basis,  was  prominently 


WLS  is  one  radio  station  that  broad¬ 
casts  news  strictly  on  news  values, 
with  no  other  controlling  or  intluencing 
factors. 


displayed  in  Scripps-Howard  papers. 

ilr.  Howard’s  story,  which  was 
written  after  he  had  talked  to  many 
Filipinos  :n  all  walks  of  life,  brought 
a  strong  eiiitorial  in  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  which  charged  Mr. 
Howard  with  dissemination  of  “brazen 
propaganda.”  The  editorial  said  The 
Scripps-Howard  group  was  “one  of 
the  newspaper  chains  which  were  fore¬ 
most  in  ‘falling  for’  the  Filipino  propa¬ 
ganda  for  complete,  immediate  and 
absolute  independence.”  The  Herald 
Tribune  urged  a  hands-off  policy  on 
the  Philippine  question  when  the  ten- 
year  period  of  United  States  protection 
is  ended. 

Other  newspapers  also  took  issue  edi¬ 
torially  with  Mr.  Howard’s  story  and 
Senators  in  Washington  expressed  their 
views  pro  and  con. 


PHOTOGRAPHER  HNED 

Contempt  of  court  charge  and  a  $10 
fine  resulted  when  William  McDou- 
gall.  Salt  Lake  Telegram,  took  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  Utah  State  Supreme  Court 
justice  testifying  in  his  own  behalf  in 
a  police  court  recently,  in  connection 
with  a  serious  traffic  charge  brought 
against  him.  Following  the  “flash”  the 
police  judge  told  McDougall  that  he 
would  be  held  in  contempt  of  court, 
but  would  be  left  off  with  a  $10  fine. 
The  fine  was  paid.  The  daily  printed 
the  picture  along  with  one  of  McDou¬ 
gall. 


It  is  owned  and  operated  entirely  by  men  whose 
lives  have  been  devoted  to  the  publishing  business 
and  who  are  still  actively  in  it,  as  publishers  of 
four  periodicals.  WLS  owners  insist  news  broad¬ 
casts  must  be  NEWS — without  coloring — without 
prejudice.  The  news  room  is  in  charge  of  experi¬ 
enced,  competent  newspaper  men  who  welcome 
and  follow  this  policy. 

Advertisers  cannot  buy  WLS  news  broadcasts. 
"Packaged  news"  programs,  transcribed  or  other¬ 
wise,  are  not  acceptable.  Neither  are  news  fea¬ 
tures  in  which  advertising  announcements  or  other 
commercial  factors  detract  from  the  value  as  "pure 
news."  The  only  source  from  which  the  station 
may  directly  derive  revenue  or  advertisers  profit 
through  WLS  news  is  from  programs  or  announce¬ 
ments  preceding  or  following — and  in  no  way  a 
part  of  the  news  broadcasts. 

This  is  one  phase  of  station  policy  that  has  resulted 
in  the  complete  confidence  of  WLS  listeners — and 
consequent  profit  to  advertisers. 


Advertising  Results  Follow  Listener  Loyalty 
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THE  BLUEBIRD 


THE  CHINA  CLIPPER 


iominates  the  press  association  field  because  of  its 


SPEED  ■  INDEPENDENCE 
WORLD  WIDE  COVERAGE 


These 

factors  are  recognized  by  dominant  newspapers  as  making  the 
UNITED  PRESS  the  greatest  world  wide  news  service* 
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E  D  I 


ASSASSINATION 


The  tragic  end  of  Walter  Liggett  came  as 
no  surprise  to  himself  nor  to  those  who 
have  followed  his  heroic  battle  against  the 
unholy  alliance  of  crime  and  politics  in  Min¬ 
neapolis.  Guns  have  replaced  the  gag  law. 

Liggett  knew  his  adversaries,  named  them 
every  week  in  his  Midwest  American,  delineated 
the  powers  by  which  they  flagrantly  violated 
law  and  decency.  In  recent  issues,  he  had  again 
described  the  assassination  of  Howard  Guilford, 
his  predecessor  in  exposing  the  corruption  of 
Minneapolis,  and  of  a  reputable  clergyman  who 
had  dared  to  oppose  the  gang. 

Within  this  month,  he  had  won  acquittal  of 
a  filthy  accusation,  a  brazen  and  wicked  at¬ 
tempt  to  end  his  journalistic  career  by  branding 
him  as  a  loathsome  degenerate.  It  failed,  in 
the  face  of  his  own  unconquerable  courage  and 
that  of  his  wife.  Waylaid  and  beaten  by  thugs 
on  the  eve  of  his  trial,  he  arose  from  a  hospital 
bed  to  conduct  his  case,  transferred  to  St.  Paul 
to  avoid  the  Minneapolis  courts.  His  vindica¬ 
tion  was  complete.  And  when  the  guns  blazed 
from  an  alley's  shadows,  he  was  beginning  a 
new  fight  to  save  his  friend  Frank  Ellis,  con¬ 
victed  absurdly  last  week  of  an  abduction 
charge  in  Minneapolis  on  the  testimony  of  the 
same  witnesses  which  the  St.  Paul  judge  and 
jury  had  rejected  as  perjured. 

Never  has  there  been  a  clearer  case  ot 
martyrdom  for  press  freedom.  In  many  cir¬ 
cumstances,  the  career  and  death  of  Walter 
Liggett  parallel  those  of  Don  Mellett,  also  mur¬ 
dered  from  ambush  at  the  door  of  his  home 
by  a  coterie  of  officials  and  gangsters  for  whom 
he  had  made  life  unpleasant  through  his  Canton 
(O.)  News.  No  adequate  punishment  was  ever 
inflicted  on  Mellett’s  murderers.  The  killers  of 
Howard  Guilford  are  still  at  large.  One  of 
Walter  Liggett’s  enemies  has  been  named  by 
Mrs.  Liggett  and  arrested  on  suspicion  of  hav¬ 
ing  committed  the  actual  crime. 

Nothing  serious  is  likely  to  happen  either  to 
him  or  to  the  super-criminals  and  politicians 
to  whom  Liggett  was  a  deady  peril — unless  the 
organized  press  of  the  nation  determines  to  end 
the  intimidation  and  brutal  murder  of  editors 
who  exercise  their  free  press  rights. 

The  crooked  alliance  will  win  again  unless 
newspaper  leaders  take  a  firm  stand  now  for 
the  protection  of  their  craft.  The  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  and  the 
.\merican  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  have 
committees  and  access  to  funds  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  free  press,  and  though  Liggett  was 
eligible  to  membership  in  neither,  the  cause  he 
died  for  is  theirs. 

Liggett  alive,  penniless,  received  little  encourage¬ 
ment  and  no  financial  aid  from  the  press  in  his 
fight  to  save  his  reputation  from  one  of  the 
vilest  slanders  ever  conceived  against  a  public 
man.  His  own  side  of  the  story  appeared  com¬ 
pletely  only  in  Editor  &  Pubusher,  with  the 
rest  of  the  journalistic  world  standing  indiffer¬ 
ent  to  a  man  who  refused  to  be  cynical  in  the 
face  of  crime  and  corruption,  who  refused  to 
be  moderate  and  soft-spoken  in  attack  on  pub¬ 
lic  wrongs,  and  who  was  accused,  however 
falsely,  of  an  unmentionable  offense  against  a 
young  girl.  He  printed  his  charges  and  invited 
those  he  accused  to  seek  their  remedy  in  the 
criminal  libel  courts.  No  libel  suits  answered 
him — only  coercion,  defamation,  and  the  cul¬ 
minating  murder  on  his  own  doorstep  and  in  the 
presence  of  his  wife  and  child. 

A  free  press  cannot  accept  that  answer.  It 
cannot  be  tolerated  by  newspapers  which  con¬ 
demn  the  dictators  of  Russia,  Italy,  and  Germany 
for  their  ruthless  suppression  of  adverse  opinion. 
That  Liggett’s  refusal  to  compromise  with  evil 
or  to  mince  words  in  discussing  it,  invited  the 
reprisal  of  desperate  men  is  no  palliating  cir¬ 
cumstance.  The  next  victim  may  be  the  rich 
and  respectable  metropolitan  editor  who  can 
no  longer  tolerate  the  Schultzes  and  the  Dia¬ 
monds  and  their  like  as  parasites  on  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  political  life  of  every  large  city. 

Liggett  firmly  and  valorously  attacked  a 
problem  that  is  universal — probably  not  much 


I  A  L 


Thy  word  is  a  lamp  unto  my  feet,  and  a 
light  unto  my  path. — Psalms,  CXIX;  105. 


worse  in  Minneapolis  than  in  a  score  of  other 
cities.  He  made  the  story  routine  news,  which 
it  is  not  for  most  newspapers.  But  the  history 
of  Mellett,  Guilford,  and  Liggett  plainly  warns 
all  editors  ihat  the  political  gangster  hegemony 
will  not  tolerate  newspaper  ventilation  of  their 
acts,  and  their  fate  is  potentially  that  of  every 
editor  who  pries  into  the  slimy  labyrinth  of 
crime,  racketeering,  vice,  gambling,  and  the 
political  alliances  under  which  they  flourish. 

For  the  protection  of  honest  and  courageous 
editors  everywhere,  it  is  vital  that  the  assassins 
of  Liggett  be  found,  prosecuted,  and  adequately 
punished.  If  Liggett’s  death  is  a  one-day  story, 
gangdom  can  be  counted  upon  to  add  more 
illustrious  names  to  the  roll  of  the  dead. 

It  must  not  be.  The  journalistic  freedom  so 
religiously  guarded  against  legal  encroachments 
cannot  be  left  undefended  against  the  assaults 
of  the  lawless.  Desperado  rule  must  be  stamped 
out  if  we  are  to  hold  the  fundamental  human 
rights  for  which  Liggett  and  others  died  and 
millions  have  suffered. 


Air  mail  spans  the  Pacific  and  the  American 
continent  in  8  days,  but  Europe’s  old  men  still 
play  their  diplomacy  and  war  games  by  the  rules 
of  175Z 


BROADCASTING’S  BIG  YEAR 

Advertising  via  radio  reached  new  voloni* 
totals  in  1935,  its  $87,000,000  representing 
•  approximately  one-sixth  of  advertiser’s  «. 
penditures  in  newspapers  and  about  75  per  cent  of 
the  total  magazine  volume.  Further  expansion  in 
1936  is  expected  by  the  broadcasters,  even  though 
desirable  time  is  at  last  almost  impossible  to  obtain 
on  the  national  networks  and  scarcely  less  difficuh 
on  regional  and  local  layouts.  Unless  present  fadli- 
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MURDER  FOR  PUBUCITY 

Those  who  believe  that  newspaper  mention 
is  a  major  motive  toward  criminal  acts  will  be 
comforted  by  the  Los  Angeles  dispatches  de¬ 
scribing  the  latest  “hammer  murder.”  The  heroine 
is  quoted  as  soliloquizing  the  while  she  battered 
the  skull  of  her  common-law  husband,  “My  name 
will  be  in  all  the  headlines.”  And  putting  powder 
and  rouge  where  it  would  show  best,  she  requested 
the  newspaper  photographers  at  police  headquarters 
to  have  her  picture  placed  “all  over  the  front  pages.” 
Both  she  and  her  late  companion  were  drunk  before 
the  fight,  she  is  said  to  have  told  police. 

There  isn’t  any  question  that  the  morons  who 
stick  up  cigar  stands  and  gasoline  stations,  rob 
banks,  and  murder  husbands  or  paramours  like  to 
get  into  print.  One  gang  of  young  New  York 
toughs  recently  made  a  full  confession  when  the 
district  attorney  put  them  in  front  of  a  news  reel 
camera.  Scores  have  been  quoted  as  complaining  of 
insufficient  newspaper  notice.  It  is  a  factor,  but  it 
is  not  one  the  elimination  of  which  would  remove 
any  of  the  causes  of  crime — congenital  deficiency, 
physical  injury,  poverty,  grudges  against  the  more 
fortunate,  jealousy,  passion,  greed.  Love  of  noto¬ 
riety  is  probably  a  major  pathological  sympton  of 
the  mental  condition  which  leads  to  crime. 

If  newspapers  did  not  mention  murder  and  mur¬ 
derers  as  page  one  news,  it  is  likely  that  Miss  Willys 
of  Los  Angeles  would  have  found  some  other  way 
to  get  rid  of  her  elderly  sweetheart.  The  story  in¬ 
dicates  that  their  affection  had  turned  sour  with  the 
ferments  of  jealousy  and  alcohol.  A  bad  smash-up 
was  inevitable — and  that  the  end  came  by  hammer 
blows  rather  than  by  knife,  poison  or  pistol  makes 
little  difference  either  to  society  or  to  the  victim. 
Newspaper  publicity  in  the  Phillips  case  of  13  years 
ago  suggested  the  spectacular  method  to  a  mind  un¬ 
doubtedly  deranged  and  a  new  hammer  murder 
eventuated.  It  isn’t  a  bit  more  gruesome  than  a 
trunk  murder,  a  sack  murder,  or  just  plain  ordinarj' 
murder,  and  the  latter  we  seem  to  have  had  since 
earliest  recorded  history,  without  benefit  of  pic¬ 
tures.  We  haven’t  any  solution — beyond  the  obvious 
one  of  waiting  for  the  human  race  to  grow  up  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  10,000  years — but  we  are  quite  certain 
that  there  isn’t  even  the  approach  to  a  solution  in 
eliminating  crime  news  and  pictures  from  news¬ 
papers.  We  learn  from  what  we  know,  not  from 
what  is  hidden. 


ties  are  expanded,  by  some  technique  now  unknown 
it  is  not  likely  that  the  total  expenditures  for  radio 
time  in  the  next  year  or  two  will  much  exceed 
$100,000,000. 

That  is  a  lot  of  money,  and  comparatively  little 
of  it  represents  new  appropriations.  Much  of  the 
money  spent  in  broadcasting  since  1927  has  repre¬ 
sented  experimental  effort  financed  by  diverskn  of 
appropriations  from  other  media.  Newspapers  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  suffered  least  of  any  medium,  but 
there  is  no  denying  that  the  important  gains  of 
broadcasting  in  certain  lines  of  general  advertising 
have  been  at  some  cost  to  the  daily  press.  'There 
has  been  a  tremendous  turnover  in  radio 
a  natural  situation  for  a  medium  which  is  as  yet 
understood  by  few  of  its  practitioners  and  fewer 
still  of  its  customers,  and  the  conclusion  is  ines¬ 
capable  that  a  good  many  of  the  millions  used  in 
radio  advertising  have  been  wasted. 

That  won’t  go  on.  The  national  chains  are  learn¬ 
ing  how  their  facilities  should  be  used  and  within 
the  next  few  years  will  convince  most  of  their 
major  patrons  of  the  need  of  finesse  in  mixing  en¬ 
tertainment  and  commercial  information.  It  is  prob¬ 
able  also  that  the  broadcasters  in  self-defense  will 
quit  trying  to  do  the  whole  advertising  job  and 
advise  their  advertisers  to  relate  their  radio  adver¬ 
tising  to  efforts  in  other  media,  that  they  will  limit 
time  for  sale,  increase  rates,  make  time  available 
to  a  larger  number  of  advertisers,  and  reduce  the 
sales  appeals  in  programs. 

These  trends  will  become  more  marked  if  the 
number  of  newspaper-owned  or  controlled  stations 
continues  to  increase  as  it  has  during  the  past  year. 
Belatedly,  newspaper  publishers  are  awakening  to 
the  value  of  a  radio  adjunct  to  printed  communica¬ 
tions.  Many  new  100-watt  statioru  are  seeking 
licenses  under  newspaper  ownership,  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  next  few  years  will  see  some 
of  the  long-established  high-powered  newspaper  sta¬ 
tions  holding  cleared  channels,  increasing  their  power 
to  employ  their  facilities  to  the  fullest  possible  ex¬ 
tent.  Extensive  experiments  are  being  quietly  con¬ 
ducted  in  short-wave,  ultra  short-wave  television 
and  facsimile  transmission,  under  newspaper  auspices. 

News  broadcasting  is  still  being  badly  overdone, 
but  there  are  signs  that  the  midyear  mania  is  abat¬ 
ing.  News  is  a  salable  radio  commodity,  so  long 
as  too  much  of  it  is  not  being  sold,  and  so  long  as 
its  integrity  is  respected.  Too  much  is  being  sold 
now  and  the  law  of  diminishing  returns  is  operating. 
.An  eventual  return  to  sanity  is  on  the  cards. 
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Add  "A  $3.00  Item”  (E.  &  P.,  Dec.  7)-The 
Goldsboro  {N.  C.)  News- Argus  got  its  $3.30. 
It  did  not  sign  the  absurd  “offerings  for  bids,” 
and  its  own  bill  form  produced  the  payment 
after  a  four-month  wait. 


OVER  THE  SHOALS 

iOR  the  first  time,  the  Editor  &  Publishes 


|H  Linage  Barometer  sends  its  index  over  the  100 
•R-  mark,  November  registering  near  the  105  mark. 
The  trend  is  now  practically  even  with  that  of  1931 
which  general  business  has  already  passed,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  index  of  Business  Week.  The  newspaper 
figures  indicate  that  linage  will  be  markedly  over 
the  1931  level  when  December’s  figures  are  recorded. 

Qiristmas  trade  has  fulfilled  predictions  of  heavy 
volume  during  the  first  two  weeks  of  December. 
Automobile  business,  advertising  of  which  reversed 
the  usual  downward  movement  from  October  to 
November,  continues  heavy  through  December  with 
the  probability  that  January  and  February  will  not 
fall  behind  past  records.  Financial  copy  indicates 
definitely  that  the  seekers  of  capital  are  back  in  the 
market — advertising  in  November  running  63  pff 
cent  ahead  of  last  year.  Classified  maintains  its 
normal  seasonal  trend,  with  a  slight  improvement 
possibly  indicating  continued  revival  of  employment 
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DIX  FATHER  AND  SON  COMBINATION 
CONTROLS  THREE  OHIO  DAILIES 

I^MMETT  C.  DIX,  62,  editor  and  erty  was  taken  over  in  19^  by  A.  V. 
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jje  Morris,  assistant  publisher. 

-cjih  M.  Stephenson,  editor  and 
lilicr  of  the  South  Bend  (Ind.) 
s-Times,  has  been  invited  by  Secre- 
JS",  of  Commerce  Daniel  C.  Roper  to 
in  a  public  safety  conference 
r  Washington.  D.  C.,  for  publishers 
ti  governors,  which  will  be  part  of  a 
r 'in  wide  safety  movement  to  reduce 
-nic  fatalities. 

antes  G.  Stahlman,  publisher  and 
olent  of  the  Nashville  Banner,  was 


E.  C.  Dix 


Robt.  C.  Dix 


Raymond  Dix 


I  A  G.  CARTER,  imblisher,  and  -A.  L.  ^ 
l/l* Shuman,  advertising  manager,  Fort  publisher  of  the  Wooster  (O.)  Dix  who  had  l>een  working  for  his 
■v'urt*  (Tex.)  Star-Telegram,  accom-  Daily  Record  and  president  of  the  com-  father  in  Wooster  since  his  graduation 
"^ied  the  Texas  Christian  University 
}  .hall  team  to  San  Francisco  for  the 
(  C  U.-Santa  Qara  football  game 
Jtc.  7. 

E.  K.  Gaylord,  editor  and  publisher, 
f’Ljh.'yma  City  Daily  Oklahoman  and 
^s,  and  Carl  C.  Magee,  publisher  of 
it-fi  Magee’s  Reinew,  Oklahoma  City, 
been  elected  to  the  board  of  trus- 
of  Oklahoma  City  University. 

Eugene  Lorton,  publisher,  Tulsa 
fOkla.)  World,  who  recently  sold  “Lor- 
iale.”  his  160-acre  estate  near  Tulsa, 
il  hereafter  devote  his  time  to  devel- 
ent  of  his  5,000-acre  Berryhill  ranch 
■  Oaremore,  which  he  recently  pur¬ 
g’d.  paiiies  that  own  the  Ravenna  (O.)  Ei'e-  from  Ohio  State  in  1924. 

Cbl.  James  Hammond,  publisher,  ning  Record  and  the  Kent  (O.)  Cour-  In  1929  the  Kent  paper  was  pur- 
^phis  (Tenn.)  Commercidl  Appeal,  icr 'Frifeime,  is  the  director  and  chief  ad-  chased  from  Governor  Martin  L.  Davey 
honored  by  the  Commercial  Appeal  visor  of  a  father  and  son  combination  and  its  management  was  taken  over  by 
„  ing  room  chapel  at  luncheon  Dec.  that  embraces  three  ‘‘small  city”  news-  Robert  C.  Dix  upon  his  graduation 
it  at  Hotel  Peabody.  Bob  Tillman  was  papers  in  northeastern  Ohio.  from  Wisconsin.  At  the  same  time, 

Iputmaster.  Among  the  100  guests  His  first  son,  Albert  V.  Dix,  33,  is  Raymond  Dix,  graduating  from  Mis- 

Qpt  Enoch  Brown,  Jr.,  general  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Ravenna  souri,  took  over  the  business  manager- 

er  and  advertising  director,  and  Record.  Another  son,  Robert,  27,  is  ship  of  the  Wooster  paper. 

editor  and  publisher  of  the  Kent  paper,  A.  V.  Dix  is  married  and  has  two 
and  Robert’s  twin  brother  Raymond  is  children,  a  boy  aged  6  and  a  daughter 
business  manager  of  the  Wooster  paper,  aged  6  months.  Raymond  Dix  is  mar- 
Two  other  sons,  Gordon,  21,  attend-  ried  and  has  one  son.  Robert  Dix  is 
ing  journalism  college  at  Ohio  Sta*e  unmarried.  His  hobby  is  aviation.  He 
University,  and  Harlan,  15,  a  student  owns  his  own  plane,  named  “Wooster 
in  Wooster  High  School,  intend  to  Daily  Record”,  and  is  a  licensed  pilot, 
enter  the  newspaper  business  after  fin-  He  recently  alarmed  his  family  by  be- 
ishing  school.  coming  lost  in  “zero-zero”  weather  be- 

Prior  to  his  death  last  July  at  the  tween  Chicago  and  Akron,  but  man¬ 
age  of  89,  Albert  Dix,  father  of  E.  C  aged  to  land  his  plane  in  a  cornfield 
Dix,  was  the  oldest  active  publisher  in  without  damage  either  to  himself  or 

the  Dixes  actively  engaged  in  the  circles  throughout  the  state.  He  has 
V  Stahlman.  chairman  of  the  news-  „ew-spaper  business.  served  for  years  as  a  director  of  the 

E.  C.  Dix  entered  the  newspaper  Associated  Dailies,  and  at  the  present 
business  in  Wooster  in  1898,  immedi-  time  is  serving  his  second  term  as  presi- 
ately  following  his  graduation  from  dent  of  the  Ohio  Select  List  of  Daily 
Hiram  College.  His  father  had  just  Newspapers. 

sold  out  his  interests  in  a  Hamilton  The  partnership  of  E.  C.  Dix  and 
newspaper,  once  valued  at  $40,000,  for  his  late  father  has  been  pointed  to  as 
$350.  With  that  amount  they  bought  one  of  the  most  perfect  partnerships  in 
"  ix  Ml  members  mostly  on  notes  and  promises  to  pay,  the  newspaper  business.  All  during 

^  f  c  u  ’  1 what  was  then  the  ‘‘fifth”  newspaper  in  that  one  partnership,  they  had  but  one 
"  of  rort  bmith  jj’Sh  school,  at  its  Wooster.  bank  account  and  one  checking  account. 

-  jal  meeting  Dec.  6.  ^  Gradually  they  acquired  the  interests  Either  drew  upon  it  at  will  without 

John  C.  Rogers,  editor  and  publisher,  of  the  other  papers  there,  finally  estab-  consulting  the  other,  neither  caring 
i'ui-ii  (Tenn.)  State-Gazette,  was  lishing  Wooster  as  a  one-newspaper 

field  in  1919. 

In_  1926  the  Ravenna  property  was 
acquired  and  management  of  the  prop- 


Stahlman,  chairman  of  the  news- 
^  -t  committee  of  the  Southern  News- 
Publishers’  Association,  spoke  on 
Ihe  Development  of  Southern  News- 

C  F.  Byms,  editor,  and  C.  A.  Ver 
fxk,  managing  editor.  Fort  Smith 
)  Southwest  American  and  Times 


'"fntly  elected  president  of  the  Dyers- 
[r  chamber  of  commerce. 

Stephen  Bolles,  Janesville  (Wis.) 
;:.y  Gazette  editor,  addressed  the  Uni¬ 
ty  of  Iowa  students  at  a  special  con- 
II  Sunday,  Dec.  8,  at  the  Meth- 
iit  Church,  Iowa  City. 

.\lanson  C.  Deuel,  publisher,  Niagara 
— t  (N.  Y.)  Gazette  and  Mrs.  Deuel 
^•e  returned  home  from  a  trip  to  Paris 
i  London. 

Brace  D.  Meintire  has  been  made 
:i  >r  and  publisher  of  the  Vandalia 
)  Mail,  succeeding  his  father,  W. 
Ucintire,  who  has  been  named  post- 
^iter  at  Vandalia. 

Sidney  Harris,  editor,  Ottawa  (Kan.) 
“Il/,  has  been  elected  president  of  the 
nd  District  Editorial  Association. 
>‘'n  Reppert,  co-publisher  of  the 
:<Jtomie  Graphic^ cws,  is  secretary, 
Clayton  Rand,  editor,  Gulfport  (Miss.) 
idcand  vice-president  of  the  National 
lorial  Association,  will  speak  Dec. 
it  a  University  of  Mississippi  con- 
ition  at  Oxford. 


what  the  other  spent  as  long  as  there 
was  something  there  to  spend. 

The  Dix  newspapers  are  all  inde¬ 
pendent  politically. 


Clarence  Dufek,  for  five  years  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  'hvo  Rivers 
(Wis.)  Reporter,  has  joined  the  Man- 
itoxvoc  (Wis.)  Herald-Times  local  ad¬ 
vertising  department. 

J.  M.  Blalock,  circulation  manager. 


M.  D.  Tunnicliff,  formerly  Chicago 
advertising  representative  for  the 
Scripps-Howards  papers,  has 'joined  the 
Chicago  staff  of  the  Capper  Publica¬ 
tions. 

Mrs.  Hazel  Herman,  of  the  Toledo 


Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Herald  and  Jour-  Blade  classified  advertising  staff,  was 
nal,  has  been  named  chairman  of  the  recently  awarded  a  verdict  of  $10,000 
program  committee  of  the  Spartanburg  damages  in  common  pleas  court  in  To- 
Lions  Gub  for  the  ensuing  year.  (Continued  on  next  page) 


IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 
I^ARION  B.  SHARP,  general  man- 
R'*  ager,  Kansas  City  Journal-Post, 
among  the  guests  on  the  Santa  Fe 
■’iroad's  new  Super-Chief  in  a  recent 
t  run  from  Chicago  to  the  Pacific 
Mt 

A.  H.  Stackpole,  general  mana- 
Pi  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Telegraph  News- 
who  writes  a  daily  edtiorial  page 
film,  “Call  It  A  Day,”  recently  cov- 
^  a  double  electrocution  at  Rockview 
^wtentiary  near  Bellefonte.  His  story 
Page  One.  It  was  his  first  elec- 
l^on.  He  accompanied  Leo  W. 
pwara,  Associated  Press  writer,  who 
“  witnessed  35. 


JIMMIE  FIDLER 
HOLLYWOOD 

Is  a  different  kind  of  Hollywood  column 

JIMMIE  FIDLER  in  this  daily  column,  is  not 
trying  to  shock  his  readers  with  dirt.  It  doesn’t 
take  a  genius  to  dig  up  dirt  in  any  town. 

JIMMIE  FIDLER  entertains  you  with  whole¬ 
some  chatter  about  Hollywood  folk. 


Specimens  ?  Certainly !  Glad  to  mail  them  to  you 


V.  V.  McNITT 
Chairman 


The  McNaught  Syndicate,  Inc. 

TIMES  BUILDING  CHARLES  V.  McADAM 
NEW  YORK  Preaident 


e  lines 

them  up 

I 


HEN  ELLA  CINDERS  goes 
into  a  newspaper  comic  section  she 
rolls  up  her  sleeves  and  goesjright 
to  work. 

The  readers  the  paper  has,  ELLA 
clinches.  The  readers  the'^paper 
needs,  ELLA  gets.  She  builds 
circulation  speedily  and  solidly. 
That’s  why,  when  new  sales  records 
are  hung  up,  you’ll  so  often  find 
the  figure  of  ELLA  CINDERS 
standing  behind  them. 

Into  both  the  ELLA  CINDERS 
daily  strip  and  the  Sunday  color 
page.  Bill  Conselman  and  Charlie 
Plumb  have  put  everything  that 
readers  look  for  —  drama  and 
pathos,  fun  and  humanness,  sus¬ 
pense  and  freshness  of  story. 


iHAT’S  why  readers  in  many 
cities  vote  ELLA  CINDERS  their 
first  favorite  year  after  year  —  and 
why  newspapers  publishing  ELLA 
CINDERS  count  her  their  first 
assistant  in  lifting  up  and  keeping 
up  circulation. 

Let  us  send  you  recent  samples  of 
the  daily  strip  and  the  Sunday 
color  page.  Write  for  them  today. 

United  Features 

MONTE  BOURJAILY 

General  Manager 

220  East  42nd  Street,  New  York 


Editor  &  Publithor  for  Dmeembor  14,  193S 


PERSONAL 

(Contitmed  from  page  33) 

!edo  against  the  Community  Traction 
Co.  for  injuries  suffered  in  an  automo¬ 
bile  accident  last  winter.  Mrs.  Herman 
lost  an  eye  when  a  street  car  struck  the 


(Cal.)  Press  Democrat  and  Republican 
advertising  staff,  recently  won  a  1936 
Chevrolet  in  a  drawing  which  climaxed 
Chevrolet  Motor  Comity  party  for  the 
press  of  northern  California. 

IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

WALTER  C.  HARRISON,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  Oklahoma  City 


automobile  in  which  she  was  a  passen-  Daily  Oklahoman  and  Times,  who  was 


recently  named 


honorary 


Philip  J.  Rodgers,  formerly  promo-  president  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  was 
tion  manager  of  the  Brooklyn  Laundry  honor  guest,  Dec.  5,  at  a  smoker  spon- 
Owners'  Association  and  previously  sored  by  the  University  of  Oklahoma 
magazine  page  editor  of  the  Newark  chapter. 


Star  Eagle,  has  joined  with  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  New  York,  as  assistant 
research  and  promotion  manager. 


N.  E.  Gordon,  city  editor,  Portia^ 
(Me.)  Express,  has  returned  following 
a  two-week  absence  and  hospital  con- 


Herald  and  Journal  advertising  His  place  was  taken  by  Clifford  A. 


staff,  has  been  named  to  the  Spartan-  Somerville,  recently  named  assistant 
burg  Lions  Qub  publicity  committee.  city  editor. 

E.  G.  Pope,  of  the  Atla>Ua  Georgian-  (Jeorge  S.  Johns,  associate  editor, 
AmencoH  accounting  staff,  has  been  st.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  on  Dec.  3 
electM  worshipful  m«ter  of  W.  D.  presented  to  Lindenwood  College  a  cane 
Luckie  Lodge  No.  89,  F.  &  A.  M.  viven  him  hv  Maior  Georire  C.  Siblev. 


I  FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 

WILLIAM  JOSEPH  EUDY 
ARTHUR,  24  years  old  and  39}4 
inches  tall,  city  editor  and  columnist 
of  the  New  Bern 
(N.  C.)  Tribune, 
is — without  fear 
of  challenge — the 
world’s  smallest 
newspaperman. 

In  his  present 
job  Billy  .\rthur, 
as  lie  is  known 
to  thousands  of 
friends,  has  reg¬ 
istered  success 
on  his  merit  as 
a  newspaperman, 
disclaiming  an> 

„  .  advantage  by 

B,..uy  A,thu. 


Crtorge  S  Johns,  as^iate  ^itor  physical  condition. 


elected  worshioful  master  of  W  D  n"  Before  entering  newspaper  work  he 

IS  Se  No  8^  F  &  A  M  ■  Presented  to  Lindenwt^  Collie  a  ^e  featured  on  an  18-month  vaude- 

GUe  tour,  and  was  engaged  in  radio 


“rtisinjf  statt.  Purchase  Exposition  except  that  its 

D.  C.  McSwain,  of  Shelby,  has  joined  head  is  of  gold  rather  than  silver. 


the  Hamlet  (N.  C.)  News-Messenger  Charles  B  Pegra 
as  drculation  manager.  years  managing  ed 

Miss  Catherine  Allen  has  succeeded  (n.  C.)  News-Tof 
Miss  Dorothy  Little  as  secretary  to  enter  another  field. 
Robert  Emmons,  national  advertising  of  the  Hickory  (li 
^nager  of  the  Smtth  Bend  (Ind.)  writes  under  tlie  nar 
A  ews-Ttmes.  succeeds  him. 

Stanley  Stewart,  of  the  Santa  Rosa  Tesse  A  Linthic 


Charles  B.  Pegram,  for  the  past  five 
years  managing  editor  of  the  Lenoir 


uate,  and  or.  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.) 
News. 

He  started  as  a  reporter  on  the  New 
Bern  daily  in  1933  and  quickly  co.i- 


(N.  C.)  News-Topic  has  resigned  to  vinced  his  associates  he  was  equal  to  the 


J.  C.  Winninger, 


Kobert  tmmons,  national  advertising  of  the  Hickory  (N.  C.)  Record,  who 
^nag^  of  the  SoiUh  Bend  (Ind.)  writes  under  the  name  of  “Mack  McKa’’ 
S  ews-Ttmes.  succeeds  him. 

Stanley  Stewart,  of  the  Santa  Rosa  j^sse  A.  Linthicum,  Baltimore  Sun 
''  '  '  '  —  sports  editor,  is  writing  his  Sunday 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  column,  “Sunlight  on  Sports,’’  as  a  daily 
lucindiHa  feature. 

Fourth  Estate  .c.  Dwight  Stevens,  former  assistant 

NewSPAPERDOM  JoiirnacisT  city  editor  of  the  Portland  (Me.)  Ex- 


IucMmb  icaiurc. 

Fourth  Estate  .c.  Dwight  Stevens 

Newspaperdom  Journalist  editor  of  the  Po 

„  Press,  was  recently 

T'.iln  I’atentMl.  BeKisterad  and  Contents  CopyrlKhtcd  by  .  _ 

THK  EDITOB  *  PUBLISHEB  CO..  INC.  tOr. 

James  Wright  Brown.  President  17 ,  _ 

Marian  E.  Pew.  Vice-President  rrank  Baker,  sport; 

Charles  B.  Qroomes.  Treasurer  Telegram,  lias  gone 

jamM 'Wright  btoS' Jr.t'^reury  the  University  of  Utah  football  team, 

which  will  play  the  University  of 

Broftowajr^New  York  City,  N.  Y.  tt  ••  i-h  tt  mi  1  .1 

TeUpkone^:  Hawaii  Dec.  14.  He  will  report  the 

— “rjant  3053.  3«54.  3055  and  j»sg —  game  and  the  trip  bv  cable  and  wireless 

Tiu:  OLDEST  p^^HE^;AND_ADVEBTiSEBs-  return  to  Salt'  Lake  City  shortly 

_ BsteHtaged  tg  alien  format  us  ills 4 _  after  Jan.  1. 

Marleu  E.  Pew.  Editer;  Arthur  T.  Bubb.  Umagutg  FHward  P  Hartnett  ritv  editnr  Ruf- 
AdOor;  Warren  L.  Bassett.  Newt  Editor;  Bobert  8.  ,  n-dwara  r.  riarinett.  City  editor,  auf- 
Manu,  AssocMle  Editor;  John  W.  Perry.  Fmtmo  falo  Evening  NeWS,  Will  be  gUeSt  of 

Enur;  Bice  ciemow.  John  J.  ciougher.  ^onor,  Jan. '  25  at  a  dinner  sponsored 

cbariof  H.  UroomM,  Oateroi  Jlonaffor;  Cbarlei  T.  u  au  t.  r  a  i 

Munrt.  Adomttpmp  Jauiet  Wrisbl  Brown,  uy  the  Lrlty  dUD  01  oUttalO. 

Jr..  BuotiMM  Momager;  Uoorce  IL  Strate,  CircuU-  r>  u  *  j  m 

i»«i»  Mompotr ;  L.  Parker  Likely,  C'ieeei/letf  ilen-  Oeorg^e  K.  iCelley  has  resigned  as  Oil 
oiw.  KHaaheth  McMahon.  OusMer. _  editor  of  the  Son  Antonio  ExprCSS. 

^iX.?“?riia!i^  ^•^In  oSi-  Michael  Jay.  oil  editor.  Los  Angeles 

K'rit"EdiS^  Examiner  zwi  Mrs.  J 
Ceorge  lAngelaan.  9  Bue  Jules  Dumlen.  Japan  Cor-  Of  a  SOn  born  DeC.  5. 

respoodaot.  Hans  B.  Joharueii,  c/o  The  Japan  y, r>-  i 

Benew,  Yokohama.  Waaiungton  Correspondent;  Qon-  IJOn  ivOSe,  COlUm 
oral  Preu  Aaan.,  iVottoool  Presa  Club  BuiUina.  Evening  Ledger,  pi 

Cbioago  Correapondeot:  Goorge  A.  Brandenburg.  tSl  hnnlr  tn  IfottiAri'ns 

Lomdtm  auaranlm  and  Aoesdoot  BuUdima.  North  dWJK  lO  xvainerme 

Jlsekspon  Aoo.,  Toiophono.  Dearborn  «tTi. _  chairman  of  the  Al 

PulUe  (^t  BapraseotaUrea;  Editorial:  CsmpbeU  Marine  Library  AsS 
Watson.  tISM  Dorbg  Street.  Berkeley.  CaL,  and  Kao  j  i  u-  ■  '' 

Taylor.  Jtl<  North  Uobort  Bout.,  Los  Angolaa.  delpnia,  in  a  CCremOI 
Adrattlalng:  Fanger-HaU  Co..  Ltd..  San  Fnneiaeo.  ramnaiirn  fnr  500  vi 
tSS  UorUeommo  Street;  Loa  Angeles.  lUt  8.  campaign  lor  -.300  V( 

Sreodmao;  Soattla,  lOOj  fleeand  Aeeiioe. _  recently. 

loiomatlonai  Veer  Book  Number — Containing  clrcu-  Patricia  Douirherti 
lations,  adrertiaing  rales.  News  and  Feature  8or-  rairicia  IJOUgncn] 
sicoa.  Names  at  Editors,  PubUabers.  and  Dtpait-  COn  WOman  S  editor, 

mental  ExoeuUret  of  more  than  Z.OtO  newspapera  of  Kir-lins.  Tti«  Ptiaru.. 


job.  His  popular  column,  “.About 
I'own,’’  appears  on  the  editorial  page. 

Billy  Arthur’s  versatility  and  adept¬ 
ness  as  an  entertainer  have  created 
quite  a  demand  for  his  services,  and 
on  more  than  one  occasion  he  has 
“stolen  the  show”  at  civic  banquets, 
testimonial  dinners  and  the  like.  On 
“good-will”  tours  given  through  the 
New  Bern  trade  area,  Billy  has  served 


Press,  was  recently  named  state  edi-  master  of  ceremonies,  soloist  and  en- 
(Qj.  tertamer. 

Frank  Baker,  sports  editor.  Salt  Lake  Truman  Pouncey,  formerly  on  the 
Telegram,  has  gone  to  Honolulu  with  Oaily  Texan,  university  publication  at 


.Austin,  has  joined  the  San  Antonio 
Light  staff. 

L.  F.  Brabham,  formerly  with  the 
Bamberg  (S.  C.)  Herald,  has  joined 
the  Augusta  (Ga.)  Herald. 

J.  B.  Cross  has  resigned  f  om  the 
reportorial  staff  of  the  San  Antonio 
Evening  News  to  become  secretary  to 
Congressman  Maury  Maverick  of  San 
.\ntonio. 

Hilton  Butler,  Washington  corre- 
siKMident  for  the  Memphis  Commercial 
.ippeal,  is  spending  part  of  his  vacation 


Examiner  and  Mrs.  Jay  are  the  parents  in  Nashville,  where  he  served  for  sev- 
of  a  son  born  Dec.  5.  eral  years  as  Tennessee  capital  corre- 

Don  Rose,  columnist,  Philadelphia  spondent  of  his  paper.  He  is  accom- 
Evening  Ledger,  presented  the  first  iianied  by  Mrs.  Butler, 
book  to  Katherine  Snowden  King,  Ray  Learner,  city  editor,  Nashville 
chairman  of  the  American  Merchant  Evening  Tennessean,  has  been  ill  with 
Marine  Library  Association  in  Phila-  influenza. 


mdam  uwop  aw99*o  x>«rKeiQy.  ana  ikeo  j  i_i_*  - 

delphia.  in  a  ^r^ony  inaugurating  its  Tom  Davis,  formerly  with  the  Sche- 
tss  uomtiommo  Btroot;  Lot  AngeiM.  ii<i  s!  Campaign  for  ..,500  volumes  for  seamen  nectady  Union-Star  has  joined  the  edi- 
Brguj^.^^suuttl..  IPOS  Booooi  svomro.  reccnUy.  torial  staff  of  the  Albany  (N.  Y.) 

Patricia  Dougherty,  Chicago  Ameri-  Times-Union. 

wwon.  Pubuthen.  tnd  i>H>ut-  con  woman  s  editor,  writing  under  the  Eueene  Creed  Baltimore  Sun  court- 
by-lme  The  Chaperon,  presented  the  house  reporter  who  recently  passed  the 
‘"Vited  to  the  annual  As-  Maryland  bar  examination,  has  resigned 
A^ertu^CaaTantiaa  number  snt  Saturday  lo  Jun*—  sembly  nail  Dec.  0,  considered  to  be  to  join  the  legal  staff  of  Judge  Eugene 


1“  January—  list  of  those  invited  to  the  annual  As- 

A.N.P.A.'*  numbera  laal  two  Saturdays  in  AprU —  _ u,  .  tt_i,  r»  -  £  -j  j  .  u 

Adrertiaing  CaoTonUon  number  flrat  Saturday  in  Juna —  Sembly  nail  DeC.  0,  considered  tO  be 
Adrertiaing  linage  reoorda  in  Match  and  Auguat—  the  “Who’s  Who”  of  Chicairo  sorietv 
Newipaper  rates  and  clrcuUtioni  in  January  and  July —  vviius  vyio  i^nicago  wcicty, 

MarkM  Gulda  eonUining  ttandardlaed  meichandlelng  On  the  day  before  the  dance.  The  list 

was  published  in  alphabetical  order  and 

H?*, ®‘“*.*’*  inchee— 168  agate  iinee  was  reported  to  be  the  first  time  that 

(iJii  ema)  on  four  oolumni — total  of  6Tl  agaU  <‘QAn>>  K  !•  »  j  • 

iiM  to  the  page —  Chicago  s  800  has  been  listed  in  a 

Display  adrertlsing  rates:  transient,  75c.  per  agete  local  newsnaoer 
line,  or  lerles  of  Intertlons  at  follows:—  newspaper. 

(~  I  UMg  1  _j  6^  i3~j  28~j  M~|  David  F.  Brinegar,  associated  nearly 


the  Who  s  Who  of  Chicago  society,  O’Dunne.  Milton  Slutter,  formerly  writh 
on  the  day  Miore  the  dance.  The  list  the  Sun  and  the  State  Automobile  Com- 
was  published  in  alphabetical  order  and  mission  office,  has  returned  to  cover  the 
was  reported  to  be  the  first  time  that  courthouse. 


Things  You  Can 
Trace  Back  To  1 
'Fine  Features  i 

1.  Advertising  Results  >5: 

CHic.kGu:  Mr.  D.  F.  Kelly,  presi-  ^ 
dent  of  The  Fair,  sends  an  en- 
thusiastii-  letter  to  The  Tribone.  ;; 
Excerpts:  “Our  twelve  page  sec- 
tion  appeared  exclusively  in  — - 
The  Tribune  on  Thanksgiving  ~ 

Day.  .  .  .  We  estimate  that  _ ! 

over  600,000  people  entered  our 
three  stores  during  the  sale. 

.  .  .  Throughout  Friday  and 
Saturday  we  found  it  necessary  " 
to  station  men  outside  in  order 
to  handle  the  crowds.  Custom- 
ers  bought  freely  in  almost  all 
departments  .  .  .  The  response 
is  a  fine  tribute  to  the  confid-  — ^ 
ence  which  Tribune  readers  ^ 
place  in  advertising  published 
in  your  newspapers.”  (Fine  -I 

features  build  responsive  circu¬ 
lation  and  excellent  advertising 
results. — Ed.)  1 

I  2.  Linage  Tidal  Wave 

New  York:  On  Friday,  Decern- 
her  6th,  the  Daily  News  once 
again  ran  a  capacity  (112  page)  ^ 

paper,  being  forced  to  omit  66  ^ 

columns  of  advertising.  " 

3.  Circulation  Gains  ^ 

Chicago:  The  Sunday  Tribune  — ; 

is  up  78,000  over  one  year  ago. 

New  York:  The  Sunday  News 
seems  to  be  more  than  inching 
along  to  the  three  million  mark, 
the  net  paid  circulation  for  No-  ” 

vember  exceedin  2,750.000.  ; 

‘Both  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  New 
Tork  News  use  our  features  ex- 
ctusivelv.  y,- 

*  A  ♦ 

TERRY 

(Speedy  Friend-Maker) 

That  ace  adventure  comic 
that  wins  ’em  in  a  month. 

Terry  and  the  Pirates,  has 
again  demonstrated  its  speed 
in  making  loyal  followers  of  j 

new  readers.  The  place: 
Worcester,  Mass.  The  pai«r:  _ 

the  Tclegram-Gaiette.  Time 
necessary :  one  month. 


J  SI^  *2®®  *22s  1200  1190  sies 

H  Pw  330  140  120  110  too  96 

H  Page  168  75  70  65  60  56 

M  Pan  84  50  45  40  33  30 

Pan  42  30  26  20  17  16  , ....  . .  . . .  _ 

The  tingle  niumo  forty-two  line  rate  maker  card  at  Harry  McCauley,  formerly  Quebec  ^taff,  succeeding  Tom  Anderson,  re- 
Sz'uL'^bJliVJr'airSh.^'^JbauirnaV.^^^  Chronicle-Telegraph  editorial  staff,  has  signed. 

*a|lt.‘‘unro„‘?‘.!m.:  ssc  ,  ^.Al.  Segal,  veterat.  columnist  on  the 

a  Cooney,  formerly  with  the  Cmcuifuitt  Post,  is  expected  home 

46c.  DOT  agaS^iie  tbrM  umet**(count"*ia““oidt’ to  Cheyenne  (Wyo.)  Leader,  hits  liecome  a  aliout  Christmas  from  Tucson.  Arizona, 

8u*b.lSUi«  rat..:  By  mall  payable  In  advance  IT"?’  .  ''here  he  went  with  his  wife  Several 

United  sutei  and  Island  Pottestiont.  S4  per  year:  ^^It  Lake  I  rioune.  weeks  aeo.  In  his  absence  members  of 

Canada  64.56;  Foreign  S5.  . 

Clutter  Member  of  the  Audit  Burseu  of  Circulationt 
with  in  ererege  eertlHed  ‘‘A.B.C."  at  follow.: _ 

1  8tx  Months  j  NM  I  ToUl  Dto- 1 

Ended  Paid  tributlon 


Juoe  30,  1936 . 

«  1934 . 

10,226 

11,333 

« 

1933 . 

« 

1932 . 

u 

1981 . 

ii 

1930 . 

a 

1929 . 

u 

1928 . 

8.983 

10,833 

Salt  Lake  City.  The  appointment  is 
effective  immediately. 

Ben  Pearse,  army  reporter.  San  .4n- 
tonio  Express,  has  resigned  to  go  to 
Washington.  D.  C. 


i^mcagos  ooo  nas  oeen  iistea  in  a  Clyde  Threlkeld,  veteran  capitol  re¬ 
local  newspaper.  porter  for  the  P/mcinr  (Ariz.) 

David  F.  Brinegar,  associated  nearly  has  been  advanced  to  chief  assistant  to 
ten  years  with  the  news  staff  of  the  Editor  J.  W.  Spear  of  the  Republic. 
Twson  (.Anz.)  Daily  Star,  resigned  gob  Reule.  formerly  of  the  Knox- 
Dec  l  to  become  capitol  reporter  for  Netos-Sentinel  sports  staff  has 

the  Phoenix  (Anz.)  Republic.  joined  t^e  NaslrAlle  Banner  sports 

Harry  McCauley,  formerly  Quebec  staff,  succeeding  Tom  Anderson,  re- 
Chronicle-Tclegraph  editorial  staff,  has  sign^. 

rejoined  that  paper.  Segal,  veteran  columnist  on  the 


where  he  went  with  his  wife  several 
weeks  ago.  In  his  absence  members  of 


Hampton  C.  Godbe,  Salt  Lake  Trib-  tlje  staff  have  been  writing  his  “Cin- 
une  reporter  has  been  appointed  ciiinatus”  column. 

executive  secretary  of  the  recently  ere-  Hal  Mitchell,  former  Phoenix  news- 
ated  Metropolitan  Water  Board  of  paper  editor,  has  been  named  head  of 


the  publicity  department  of  the  Federal 
Housing  .Administration  in  .Arizona. 

Joseph  Warner,  Jr.,  formerly  of  the 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Union  has  joined 
(Continued  on  page  39) 


A  New  Bag  of  Ftinl 

Prank  (Moon  MnlHns)  WiUar^  In 
town  from  Florida,  hat  worked  oat 
some  of  the  funniest  episodes  e^r 
concocted  for  the  World’s  Bert 
Hard-Boiled  Comic.  Read  ’em 
roar! 


CHICAGO  TRIBUNE- 
NEW  YORK  NEWS 
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ARTHUR  W.  CRAWFORD 

Generol  Manage' 
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All  Points  of  PENNSYLVANIA 

Business  Compass— Pointing  to  Big  1936 

-  o 

Such  vital  economic  indicators 
as  these  shown,  are  not  to  be 
ignored  by  any  look-ahead  ad¬ 
vertiser  in  making  up  his  na¬ 
tional  budget  for  the  coming 
year. 

The  huge  Group-Market  with¬ 
in  the  Commonwealth — and 
here  presented — has  its  full 
slice  of  this  strongly  indicated 
activity. 

This  humming  “3,000,000 
Market”  is  absorbing  many 
more  millions  worth  of  retail 
goods  in  1935 — than  it  bought 
in  1934. 

It  is  all  “pointed”  to  more  than  repeat  this  1935  increase 
during  1936 — through  all  its  22  active  trade  areas. 

The  23  leading  papers  named 
on  this  page,  will  largely  be  in¬ 
strumental  in  creating  the  buy¬ 
ing  power  contacts  for  these 
national  brands  in  1936.  “Ask 
any  National  Advertising  Rep¬ 
resentative” — or  query  these 
papers  direct.  Their  advice  will 
be  worth  big  money  to  mer¬ 
chandisers  of  1936. 


i  arcu- 

2,500 

10.000 

lation 

lines 

lines 

***AUo<m«  Mirror . 

..(E)  27,347 

.09 

.09 

TttBeaver  Falls  News  'I'ribuue . 

..(E)  8,532 

.05 

.05 

***ChaniberaburK  Public-Opinion . 

..(E)  6,912 

.05 

.05 

***Qie«tor  Ttmea . 

..(E)  22,040 

.09 

.08 

tttOear6eld  Progress . 

. .  (E)  5,900 

.043 

.043 

1  ttOwnellsville  Courier . 

..(E)  6,910 

.05 

.05 

TtfCettysburg  Times . 

..(E)  5,343 

04 

.04 

tCreensburg  Review-Tribune . 

(ME)  11,447 

.06 

.06 

tftHaaleton  Plain  Speaker . 

fttHaaleton  Standnrd-ScntincI . 

•|(E)  22,463 

.08 

.07 

ttflmUana  Gaxette . 

. .  (E)  9.214 

.06 

.06 

ttfl^banon  News-Times . 

..(E)  11,664 

.05 

.05 

***McKeesport  Daily  News . 

..(E)  18,732 

.075 

.073 

***MeadvUle  T'libane-Kepublican . 

(ME)  8.323 

.05 

.05 

•**Norri»town  Time*  Herald . 

..(E)  13,851 

.09 

.07 

***Scranton  Hmea . 

..(E)  .50,469 

.15 

.14 

ttITowanda  Daily  Review . 

.  (M)  5,550 

.043 

.04 

tttWarren  Times . 

. .  (E)  7,990 

.05 

.05 

***Washangton  Observer  and  Reporter. . . . 

(ME)  16,320 

.07 

.07 

***West  Chester  Local  News . 

..(E)  10,194 

.03 

.05 

***Wilkes-BaiTe  Times  l^eader . 

..(E)  29.040 

.08 

.08 

ttfWilliamsport  Sun-(>aEette  &  Bulletin. 

(ME)  25,843 

.10 

.10 

ttfYork  Dispatch . 

..(E)  21,266 

.07 

.07 

t Publishers*  Affidavit,  Oct.  1,  1934. 

***A.  B.  C.  Publishers*  Statement,  Oct.  1, 
tttPublishers*  Affidavit,  Oct.  1,  1935. 

1933. 

ALL  POINT  THE  SAME  WAY— HE 

November  Retail  Buying,  from 
about  and  UP — over  a  year 
ago. 

Bank  Clearing  about  35%  UP  for 
11  months  of  this  year. 

Structural  steel  orders  for  October 
12%  UP  compared  to  ’35  monthly 
average. 

Industrial  wages  and  working 
hours  to  October  15  UP  7  and  8% 
over  September,  1935. 

Second  state  in  Christmas  Oub 
savings  distributed.,  with  $37,- 
500,000. 
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LINAGE  AHEAD  OF  FIVE-YEAR  AVERAGE 

Comeback  in  General  Advertising,  Together  with  Auto  Show  Flood  of  Announcements,  Makes 

E.  &  P.  Barometer  Jump — Financial  Also  Spurts 


(■llliens 
of  linos 
a  Bonth^ 

52  eltlos) 


_ ,180 

(^llloaa 
of  linos 
a  Boath, 

52  eitiofl) 


JfMAMJjASONo  October  .  1,982,571  1,653,368  119.9  77.7 

Eight-year  course  of  actual  newspaper  linage  as  measured  by  Media  Records,  Eleven  months  cumulative .  110.0  64.2 

Inc.,  in  the  daily  newspapers  of  52  key  cities.  — 

Aided  by  a  November  flood  of  au-  By  ROBERT  S.  MANN  SWAN  PROMOTED 

.  tomotive  advertising:,  reflecting  the  .  .  ...  ..  i  t'  j  i  ..  ...  .  .  ..... 

new  winter  nroeram  of  the  automoliile  automotive  linage  was  display.  For  the  year  to  date  it  is  ll.l  Named  Assistant  to  John  and  Gardner 


TREND  OF  NEWSPAPER  UNAGE 

(Compiled  from  Media  Records  reports  of  linage  in  52  cities) 

1935 

Linage 

1934 

Linage 

Pci.  of 
1934 

E.&P. 

Barometer 

Total  Advertising:  1 

November  . . . . 

.  117,704,434 

106,998,808 

110.0 

105.0 

October  . 

.  117,426,722 

108,809,838 

107.9 

97.7 

EUeven  months 

cumulative . 

105.5 

94.2 

1  Display  Only: 

November  .... 

.  97,951,906 

89,584,818 

109.3 

104.9 

October  . 

96,769,094 

90,204,518 

107.3 

97.7 

Eleven  months 

cumulative . 

103.9 

94.0 

1  Classified:  1 

November  . . . . 

.  19,752,528 

17,413,990 

113.4 

105.1 

October  . 

20,657,628 

18,605,320 

111.0 

97.6 

Elleven  months 

cumulative . 

111.1 

95.1 

1  Retail:  1 

November  . . . . 

.  67,198,346 

65,613,687 

162.4 

101.6 

October  . 

.  68,296,803 

62,595,120 

109.1 

99.2 

Eleven  months 

cumulative . 

105.0 

96.4 

Department  Store:  1 

November  . . . . 

.  27,458,821 

26,722,744 

102.8 

101.2 

October  . 

.  28,586,603 

26,720,154 

107.0 

100.0 

Eleven  months 

cumulative . 

102.3 

97.9 

General :  1 

November  . . . . 

.  20,979,944 

19,094,601 

109.9 

103.6 

October  . 

.  20,775,456 

22,039,437 

94.3 

90.9 

EUeven  months 

cumulative . 

101.4 

91.0 

Automotive: 

November  . . . 

.  7,677J228 

3,591,746 

213.7 

160.9 

October  . 

.  5,714,264 

3,916,593 

145.9 

120.5 

September  . ... 

.  2,909,990 

4,841,304 

60.1 

53.9 

Eleven  months 

cumulative . 

99.2 

93.6 

1  Financial: 

November  .... 

.  2,096,388 

U84,784 

163.2 

96.3 

October  . 

.  1,982,571 

1,653,368 

119.9 

77.7 

Eleven  months 

cumulative . 

110.0 

64.2 

JOYCE  SWAN  PROMOTED 


new  winter  program  of  the  automoliile 
manufacturers,  but  aided  also  by  a 
strong  comeback  in  general  advertising, 
newspaper  linage  took  a  long  stride  for- 


more  spectacular,  but  was  of  course  due  per  cent  ahead  of  1934,  against  a  dis- 
to  the  revised  wdnter  program  of  the  play  gain  of  3.9  per  cent  for  the  eleven 


automobile  manufacturers,  which  threw  months, 


ward  in  November.  For  die  first  time  P'®  Auto  Shows  and  their  accompany- 


this  year  total  linage  recorded 


ing  advertising  into  November  instead 


per  cent  gain  over  the  corresponding 

month  of  1934.  The  Editor  &  Pub-  November  since  1929  in  auto- 

LiSHER  Linage  Barometer  rose  from  t^otive  Image.  The  Image  was 


October’s  97.7  to  105.0  for  November. 
Action  of  the  Barometer  in  crossing 


than  twice  that  of  November.  1934, 
and  60.9  per  cent  ahead  of  the  Novem- 


par  means  that  for  the  first  time  in  the  average  from  1930  to  1934  inclusive, 
recovery  movement  newspaper  advertis-  Automotive  advertising,  ^t^r  lagging 


ing  for  a  month  has  exceed  the  aver-  ,  ,  .  ,  ,  .  ir  j  i  u  •  a  j  ■  •  .  ■ 

age  for  that  month  in  the  last  five  pre-  of  this  year,  has  now  made  up  practi-  Federal  Housing  Administration  con¬ 
ceding  years.  Most  of  the  months  this  “lly  the  entire  deficiency  the  eleven-  tinues  to  reflect  large  revenues  for  news- 
year  have  exceeded  the  corresponding  0.8  per  cent  pa^r  publishers,  FHA  reports, 

months  of  1934,  1933  and  1932,  but  corresponding  period  of  Selecting  a  g^graphical  cross-section 

fi.I  ......  ....J...  1934.  which  is  considered  typical,  the  ad- 


Automotive  advertising,  after  lagging  vertising  copy  inspired  by  the  better 
somewhat  behind  that  of  1934  for  most  housing  movement  sponsored  by  the 


per  cent  aneaa  oi  i^oh  against  a  uis-  Cowles,  Jr.,  in  Des  Moines 

play  gain  of  3.9  per  cent  for  the  eleven  ,  c  r  .u  i  .  .u 

months  Joyce  A.  Swan,  for  the  last  three 

_  years  promotion  manager  for  the  Des 

Moines  Register  and  Tribune,  last  week 
FHA  LINAGE  CONTINUES  became  personal  assistant  to  John 

-  Cowles,  associate  publisher,  and  Card- 

Recent  Advertising  Purchases  Cited  net  Cowles,  Jr.,  executive  editor  of 
by  Federal  Body  the  newspai^rs. 

tspecial  to  Editor  &  Pubi.she.)  .  Vernon  C.  Meyers  assistant  prom^ 

Washington,  D.  C,  Dec.  9-Ad-  ^lon  manager  under  Mr.  Swan,  is  the 


year  have  exceeded  the  corresponding  Pej  sent  pa^r  puousners,  reports, 

months  of  1934,  1933  and  1932,  but  corresponding  period  of  Selecting  a  g^graphical  cross-section 

November  is  the  first  one  to  come  up  ^  ?•  conpder^  typical,  the  ad- 

s6  close  to  the  1931  line-less  than  4  ^.F'nancial  advertising  was  another  ministration  gives  the  following  report 
per  cent,  behind  November,  1931,  as  a  to  show  sudden  strength  con-  covering  the  week  of  Dec.  3  :  .Jan 

matter  of  fact  trary  to  the  usual  seasonal  trend.  It  ATrrrj,  double  truck,  $1,108.80; 

A  glance  at  the  chart  of  newspaper  a  63.2  i^r  cent  gain  over  ,1934.  El  Pa^  Titnep  national  housing  s^- 

linage  trends  for  the  last  eight  years,  September,  with  a  21.9  per  cent  margin,  tion,  30  advertisements  $961.50;  Mc- 
shown  on  this  page,  is  enough  to  dis-  previous  showing  Pherson  Republican  Arntrican 

close  the  strength  of  the  November  this  y«r.  The  low  estate  of  financial  home  section,  29  advertisements,  $415.25; 
movement.  Every  year  from  1928  to  advertising  h^  kept  it  trailing  in  the  San  Antonio  Tex.  FHA  sectiot%  23 


rtising  copy  'inspired"  by  the  better  new  manager  of  the  promotion  depart- 
lusing  movement  sponsored  by  the  nimt.  ... 

Kleral  Housing  Administration  con-  Recent  additions  to  the  promotion 
lues  to  reflect  lirge  revenues  for  news-  *""*“'*?  ° 

per  publishers,  FHA  reports.  layout  and  copy; 

Electing  a  ge^igraphicalVross-section  ^ayne  Varnum,  lormerly  with  the 


advertising  department  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News,  to  do  radio  promotion 
work. 

Charles  E.  Devlin,  handling  adver¬ 
tising  rescaich,  formerly  in  the  local 


trary  to  the  usual  seasonal  trend.  It  Frmicwo  ATcrt-j.  double  truck,  $1,108.80;  , j;- .  ^7""'  ' 

made  a  63.2  per  cent  gain  over  ,1934.  El  Paso  Times,  national  housing  sec-  ^ 

September,  with  a  21.9  per  cent  margin,  tion,  30  advertisements,  $961.50;  Me-  nrntnntinn  Hpnartment 

had  made  the*  best  previous  showing  Pherson  (Kan.)  Republican,  American  I’  ^ 

this  year.  The  low  estate  of  financial  home  section,  29  advertisements,  $415.25;  r. 


1934  inclusive  shows  a  decline  from 
October  to  November.  This  year,  how¬ 
ever,  the  line  goes  contrary  to  the  usual 
seasonal  trend  by  holding  its  own  and 


60's  in  the  E.  &  P.  'Barometer. 


advertisements,  $736.40;  Fort  IVayne 


WALLACE’S  FARMER  SOLD 

Wallace's  Farmer,  founded  by  the 


October  it  got  up  to  77.7,  and  in  (Ind.)  News  Sentinel,  model  home  family  of  Secretary  of  Agricultoe 


November  it  shot  up  to  96.3. 


news,  23  advertisements,  $730.80;  Wash- 


Retail  and  department  store  adver-  ington  (Pa.)  Observer,  19  advertise- 


trifle.  The  result  of  this  rising,  which  had  in  a  few  earlier  ments,  $665.40 ;  C/ior/cj/on  (S.  C.) 


even  rising  a  trine.  Ihe  result  of  this 
is  shown  by  the  surprisingly  sharp  ad¬ 
vance  on  the  other  chart,  where  seasonal 
influences  are  eliminated. 

Despite  this  November  gain,  total 


Henry  Wallace,  was  sold  at  a  sheriff’s 
sale  Dec.  6  in  Des  Moines,  la.,  to  the 
James  M.  Pierce  Corporation  for  $!,• 
013,000.  The  sale  was  held  to  satis^f 


linage  for  the  year  to  date  is  now  only  explain^  by  contra-seasonal  gains 
5.5  per  cent  ahead  of  the  1934  levels,  November,  1934. 


months  got  above  100  in  the  Barometer,  News  atid  Courier,  22  advertisements,  013,000.  The  sale  was  held  to  satisfy 

made  small  gains  here,  although  their  $1,137;  Charleston  (S.  C.)  Post,  20  a  mortgage  totaling  $2,^4,742.  Mr. 

margin  over  1934  was  smaller  than  in  advertisements,  $1,035.  Total  news-  Wallace,  who  had  bwn  editor  from  1921 

October.  This  apparent  contradiction  paper  revenue,  $6,780.15.  until  his  appointment  to  President 


and  5.8  per  cent  behind  the  five-year 
averages. 

The  rise  in  general  advertising  is  the 
most  encouraging  factor  in  the  Novem¬ 
ber  report.  Since  July  general  linage 
had  been  narrowing  its  margin  over 
1934,  until  the  total  for  the  first  ten 
months  was  only  one-half  of  1  per  cent 
ahead.  November,  however,  instead 
of  producing  less  actual  linage  than 
October,  as  in  every  preceding  year  on 
the  records,  produced  more.  This  was 
enough  to  put  its  Barometer  figure  up 
to  103.6 — the  first  time  general  adver¬ 
tising  has  exceeded  the  five-year  aver¬ 
age.  The  margin  over  1934  was 
9.9  per  cent,  a  mark  exceeded  only  in 
July. 


Classified  advertising 


November  strength  about  evenly  with  says  FHA. 

mil  I  I  I  I  I  I  r 


ion  paper  revenue,  $6,780.15.  until  his  appointment  to  rresido# 

lins  In  addition,  the  Jordan-Marsh  week  Roosevelt’s  cabinet,  will  continue  as 
in  Boston,  accounted  for  18  full  pages,  “editor  on  leave  of  absence,”  the  new 
the  or  about  $18,000  in  advertising  revenues,  owners  announced.  The  paper’s  policy 


Editor  &  Publisher  Linage  Barometer  for  1935  showing  trend  of  total  adver¬ 
tising  with  seasonal  influences  eliminated. 


will  not  be  changed. 

NEW  AD  CLUB  SECRETARY 
Charles  Southward,  formerly  engaged 
in  promotional  work  for  the  Drake  and 
Sovereign  Hotels,  Lake  Shore  Athletic 
Qub,  and  Medinah  Country  Oub,  has 
been  appointed  executive  secretary  of 
the  (Chicago  Federated  Advertising 
Club.  He  succeeds  Mrs.  Dorthea  An¬ 
derson,  resigned. 

DAILY  NAMES  ‘SPECIAL’ 

The  Chic  kasha  (Okla.)  Daily  Express 
has  appointed  Frost,  Landis  &  Kohn, 
New  York,  as  its  national  representa¬ 
tive. 
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oAnnouncing  the  1936 Edition 


OF 


EDITOR  8c  PUBLISHER’S 

INTERNATIONAL 
YEAR  BOOK 


January  25th,  is  the  date  this  popular  salesman  starts 
his  annual  trip  to  twelve  thousand  friends  who  are 
waiting  for  him  and  who  will  keep  him  occupied  daily 
all  year  ’round.  No  medium  today  serving  the  adver¬ 
tising  and  publishing  world  is  so  universally  used  as 
is  this  reference  guide. 


If  you  are  a  newspaper  publisher,  your  story  of  your 
market,  your  newspaper  and  its  achievements,  should 
be  in  the  advertising  pages,  for  it  will  be  read  by 
every  worthwhile  advertising  agency  and  national 
advertiser  who  spend  the  bulk  of  their  appropriation 
in  newspaper  advertising. 


If  you  have  a  service,  a  product,  or  equipment  that 
publishers  can  or  must  use  in  their  plants,  then  you 
surely  want  your  story  in  the  International  Year  Book 
for  1936,  which  will  be  read  by  daily  newspaper  ex¬ 
ecutives  in  the  United  States,  Canada  and  many  parts 
of  the  world  where  it  will  find  a  handy  place  on  the 
newspaper  publisher’s  desk  as  a  ready-reference  guide. 

Act  now.  Reserve  your  space.  Put  this  powerful  and 
popular  salesman  to  work.  If  you  are  too  busy  to 
prepare  copy,  our  Sales  Promotion  Department  is  at 
your  service. 

Regular  rates  apply.  Forms  close  January  17th. 

Editor  8c  Publisher 

Suite  1700  Times  Bldg.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


EDUCATION  IN  SAFETY  GOES  FORWARD 

Camden  Dailies  Sponsored  *‘Save  A  Life  Club” — Vigorous  Drives  in  San  Francisco  With  Free 
Plates  Offered  Safe  Drivers — Safety  Parade  Staged  In  St.  Paul 


The  educational  offensive  in  the  Herewith  is  printed  the  third  of  a  series  of  articles  on  the  vigorous  cam-  are  carrying  the  safety  rainpa;p) 
press  against  Sudden  Death  gained  paigns  newspapers  of  the  country  have  been  waging  to  cut  dovni  automobile  their  readers  with  what  is  known  u 
considerable  impetus  in  Philadelphia  and  fatalities  and  injuries  on  the  highways.  Safetygrams,  gotten  up  by  FVa^  Q 

Camden  during  1935.  —  -  ..  ,,  - ,  Berry,  safety  director  of  the  Minneapolis 

Sacral  daiHes  su^essfully  conclixled  senting  the  necessity  for  saner  driving  Even  before  the  July  4  accident,  the  Autom^ile  Club.  These  depict  a  differ- 
speml  campaigns.  One  of  the  most  ef-  -jnd  discussing  various  phases  of  street  Minneapolis  Journal  had  been  running  ent  traffic  violation  each  day,  both  with 
stunts  was  the  “Save  A  and  highway  safety.  Numerous  feature  pictures  each  Sunday  depicting  the  end  *  sketch  wd  a  descnptioa  The  series 

ufe  Club  sponsored  by  the  Courier  and  stories  called  attention  to  certain  viola-  to  which  careless  drivers  come.  There  throughout  last  year  on  the  front 

Fort  in  Camdea  Mrs.  Mary  Walsh  tions  and  the  reason  why  they  are  dan-  were  pictures  of  the  county  morgue  of  Minneapolis  JoumM. 
Kobu^  Commissions  of  Public  ^fety  gerous  to  the  motorist  himself  and  to  wagon,  the  cold  slabs  inside  the  flaorgae,  Two  years  of  campaigning  in  maldng 
was  the  first  member  enrolled  in  the  others,  after  Laura  Lee,  feature  writer,  the  general  hospital  ambulance  fleet,  the  San  Franasco  sMety-conscious  have 

club,  which  provides  ine  inspection  ser-  discussed  Furnas’  “And  Sudden  Death”  judges  before  whom  culprits  appear,  the  convinced  the  San  Francisco  News  that 

vice  to  motorists  to  mcrease  the  num-  in  August.  cells  in  the  city  workhojse  and  others.  B**  press  can  do  something  to  reduce 

ber  of  mechanically  perfect  machines  on  the  nation’s  traffic  toll, 

the  highways.  ^  resulted  in  a  dweaM 

Introduced  only  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  ^ 

idea  has  caught  the  public  fancy  and 


of  18  deaths  in  the  annual  death  rate 
from  highway  accidents.  This  year  the 
total  is  runmng  higher  than  last  The 
News  believes  that  the  total  would  be 
much  higher  were  it  not  for  the  con¬ 
tinuous  activity. 

Dramatization  of  the  problem  of 
making  traffic  safe  and  the  btttirriig 
of  civic  pride  were  the  two  major  steps 
in  the  News  campaign.  For  nearly  two 
years  now  there  has  been  at  least  one 
arti<;le  daily  on  traffic  conditions.  Edi- 
toriids,  pictures  and  cartoons  also  have 
been  us^  extensively.  The  News  hu 
distributed  100,000  windshield  sticken 
yearly,  reading  “Saf^ — Or  Else.” 

Contests,  distribution  of  simplified 
driving  rules,  stories  and  editorials 
which  have  caused  police  and  court 
activity,  pictures  which  have  proved 
vivid  reminders  of  the  why  of  safety, 
radio  addresses,  safe  driving  pledges, 
conferences  of  officials,  the  arousing  of 
thousands  of  persons  to  act  for  safety, 
and  the  establishment  of  an  amra^ 
Traffic  Saf^  Week  are  among  a  few 
of  the  activities  undertaken  by  the 
paper. 

W.  N.  Burkhardt,  publisher,  sent  let¬ 
ters  to  garages  and  service  stations,  op¬ 
erators  of  truck  fleets,  clubs,  societies 
organizations,  insurance  men  and  othen 
to  supplement  the  newspaper’s  cam¬ 
paign. 

The  most  spectacular  demonstratioo 
was  the  establishment  of  Traffic  Safety 
Week,  obtained  with  cooperation  of  the 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Spe^- 
ers  addressed  virtually  every  meeting 
held  in  San  Francisco  during  the  two 
observances  that  have  been  held.  Cul¬ 
minating  the  Safety  Week  is  a  Safety 
Parade. 

Lately  the  campaign  has  swung  into 
more  extensive  picturization  of  the  ^ 
suits  of  unsafe  driving.  Dnmken  driv¬ 
ing  also  is  being  hit  hard  in  cartoon, 
editorial  and  story. 

The  News  Traffic  Safety  Onb’i 
slogan,  “Safety — or  Else”  was  selected 
in  the  1934  contest.  Thousands  enterw 
a  contest  for  $500  in  prizes  conducted 
this  year  replyring  to  a  “What’s  Wrong 
With  This  Picture”  series.  The  con¬ 
test  showing  pictures  of  traffic  mistakes 
ran  W  52  issues. 

Robert  C.  Elliott,  who  went  to  ^ 
News  from  Salt  Lake  City,  wrote  the 
traffic  stories  in  1934.  This  year  they 
have  been  hmidled  by  Brook  Clyde  and 
Robert  Lea. 

Candi^camera  shots  taken  in  traffic 
courts  and  hospitals  have  been  featured 
this  year. 

One  hundred  careful  motorists  wm 
on  Jan.  1  receive  their  1936  California 
license  plates  free  of  charge  at  the  ex- 
of  the  5'o»  Francisco  Call-Bm~ 

Awards  for  careful  driving  are  based 
on  pictures  snapped  by  the  paper’s  emn- 
eramen.  Five  photos  are  appean^ 
LJ'j  in  the  Call-Bulletin  slrowing  the 
autoists  in  the  act  of  exercising  com- 
_ _  mendable  care  in  their  driving. 

least  of  them  being  a  head-on  collision  off  generally  in  accidmts  of  ateut  six  T*'®  pictures  are  snapped  to  show  the 

„  .  - .-.J-  - T..,..  Fourteen  of  the  deaths  last  license  plate  now  on  the  <ar.  Mot^ 

ists  whose  cars  are  pictured  are  invitw 
to  call  the  city  editor.  A  check  will 
be  mailed  to  the  Motor  Vehicle  Depart- 

“Be  careful  and  the  cameraman  will 
(Continued  on  page  40) 


Cincinnati 


UteNr 


garages  in  C^den  co-operating  in  the 
safety  campaign  are  being  kept  busy  in¬ 
specting  cars  and  awarding  seals  carried 
on  the  windshield  or  rear  window  as  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  driver’s  co-operation  in  the 
newspapers’  campaign  to  reduce  acci¬ 
dents.  Hundreds  of  cars  have  been 
inspected  so  far. 

The  voluntary  inspection  idea  was  de¬ 
veloped  by  William  Osmond,  Courier- 
Post  traw^iortation  superintendent. 

The  advertising  department  obtained 
the  co-operation  of  38  garages  in  pay¬ 
ing  for  the  advertising,  a  full  page  week¬ 
ly  for  six  weeks.  These  garages  be¬ 
came  official  inspection  stations.  Seals, 
a  rubber  stamp  for  imprinting  the  name 
of  ffie  garage,  and  books  containing 
duplicate  sheets  to  record  the 


DFJI.4NW 
ACnW  f ANfELED: 
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Death  TdU  ot  10$  Kilted  on  ti 


- - —  inspection  ~  ^ 

of  each  car,  were  given  the  ^rages  by 

die  newspapers.  Tlie  campaign,  tieing  ,. 

in  as  it  does  with  the  genei^  safety  IMI SL  ttUT 

wmrk  carried  on  earlier  this  year,  was  kmfk  h.  l  fw 

given  very  liberal  publicity  which  .  •  — 'SS'  - .. 

brought  appreciable  results  in  the  space 

of  a  few  weeks.  Besides  its  accomplish-  - ^ ;  -  ■  -t 

angle  the  garag^  Cincinnati  dailies  have  been  extremely  active  this  year  in  campaigning  for 
w  pleased  with  the  resulting  increase  in  traffic  safety.  All  have  played  np  the  horror  of  the  death  tolL  with  the  result 

that  the  total  this  year  is  almost  a  score  below  last.  Photo  shows  Port’s  front 

The_  inspection  is  made  ^without  cost  page  when  death  toll  reached  100,  with  big  numbers  against  a  background  of 
or  obligation  and  no  repairs  are  made  crash  scenes, 

unless  requested  by  the  car  owner. 

This  September  saw  the  pla>-i'ng  of  Bulletin  also  carried  throughout  All  were  designated  with  cut  lines  call- 

2,500  signs  obtained  to  protect  sdiool  ^®  y®^>  usual,  its  “Dial  of  Death,”  ing  for  motorists  to  have  care, 
children  as  the  result  of  a  campaign  we^-end  and  other  accident  stories,  Tlie  Minneapolis  T ribune  joined  with 

conducted  jointly  by  the  Philadelphia  presenting  the  number  of  traffic  deaths  the  other  two  papers  in  a  constant  drive 
Evening  Ledger  and  the  Automobile  ^  compared  with  those  from  guns  and  on  auto  casualties  with  material  supplied 
Qub  of  Philadelphia,  A.A.A.,  during  the  oBi®r  causes.  by  the  Minneapolis  Automobile  Qub 

fall  of  1934.  The  survey,  started  at  the  ^  similar  box  has  been  carried  in  the  and  the  state  safety  council.  One  of  the 
instance  of  J,  Paul  Pedigo,  the  Ledger’s  Philadelphia  Record  for  about  a  year  stunts  all  three  cooperated  in  publicizing 
city  editor,  who  noticed  the  lack  of  no  rmder  the  heading  “Traffic  Toll.”  The  was  a  safety  parade  in  which  more  than 
parking  and  school  zone  warning  signs  ^^®fy  cause  also  wzs  emphasized  in  a  score  of  cars  wrecked  in  accidents 
near  the  school  his  child  attends,  was  numerous  feature  stories  and  editorials,  were  towed  down  Nicollet  avenue.  Sev- 
the  forerunner  of  a  number  of  Ufety  Th®  Daily  News  was  particularly  enty  high  school  students,  dressed  in 
activities  on  the  part  of  local  news-  forceful  in  its  editorial  attack  on  the  black  hoods  and  long  black  cloaks,  rep- 
papers,  according  to  William  L.  Robin-  laxity  of  official  action  against  traffic  resented  the  then  70  automobile  deaths 
son,  AA..A.  safety  engineer,  and  “has  death  conditions  and  hit-run  drivers,  of  the  year. 

brought  about  very  definite  results  in  After  an  epidemic  of  these  accidents  Anoffier  stunt  given  much  publicity 
helping  to  safeguard  the  city’s  350.000  earlier  in  the  year  it  called  upon  the  and  made  one  of  the  features  of  the 
school  children.”  courts  and  police  to  enforce  strictly  all  annual  convention  of  the  Minnesota 

A  campaign  for  highway  safety  also  traffic  regulations  to  instill  respect  for  Automobile  Club  was  the  running  down 
has  been  waged  by  the  Ledger  in  its  these  laws  among  motorists.  of  a  life-size,  life-weight  dummy  by 

news  and  editorial  columns.  Typical  In  addition,  all  the  newspapers  mate-  cars  at  various  speeds.  The  dummy 
of  these  is  a  recent  feature  article  illus-  rially  assisted  the  Bureau  of  Police  and  was  stuffed  with  wheat  and  dressed  up 
trated  with  outstanding  safety  cartoons,  the  Automobile  Qub  of  Philadelphia  in  as  a  woman.  It  was  mounted  on  a 
warning  readers  that:  “Like  Franken-  a  three-month  campaign  just  enffing.  in  trolley  arrangement  upon  which  it  could 
stein,  we  have  built  ourselves  a  creature  which  a  traffic  safety  car  with  laud-  be  pulled  back  and  forth  across  the 
that  threatens  us.  We  call  our  automo-  speaker  traversed  Philadelphia  streets  street  to  simulate  walking.  A  num^r 
biles  pleasure  cars,  but  these  instru-  to  educate  motorists  and  pedestrians  to  of  accidents  were  simulated  with  cars 
ments  of  amusement— however  pleasur-  safe  practices  and  also  visited  350  public  going  at  20,  30,  40,  50  and  60  miles  an 
able  and  useful — have  slaughtered  more  ^d  parochial  schools,  getting  a  per-  hour.  The  results  of  the  crashes  at 
of  us  in  the  last  10  years  than  ever  fell  sonal  safety  message  across  to  350,000  higher  rates  of  speed  were  eye-opening 
on  our  battlefields  for  a  patriotic  cause.”  school  children.  Numerous  feature  to  the  assembled  crowd. 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  presented  articles  on  this  campaign  were  used  by  In  St.  Paul,  one  of  the  factors  in 
a  graphic  portrayal  of  the  accident  fh®  dailies.  bringing  safety  to  the  people  was  the 

menace  in  an  unusual  map  published  Newspapers  in  Minneapolis  and  St  putting  of  traffic  court  on  the  radio  once  P®ns® 
Sept.  22.  _  It  showed  300  street  inter-  Paul  and  throughout  Minnesota  have  a  we^.  Both  the  Pioneer  Press  and 
setffions  in  the  city  which  were  the  been  pounding  away  at  automobile  safe-  DisMch  and  the  Daily  News  gave  wide 
scene  of  ten  or  more  automobile  crashes  fy  fo*"  years  but  the  results  the  past  few  publicity  to  the  event,  thereby  insuring 
during  1934,  following  up  its  campaign  months  have  brought  a  greater  response  that  many  citizens  would  listen  to  ffie 
last  year  during  which  it  sent  out  re-  from  the  public  than  ever  before.  broadcasts.  As  a  result  there  has  been  <I»“y. 

porters  to  spot  traffic  violators  who  A  number  of  factors  are  responsible  a  drop  in  auto  deaths  from  66  last  year 
"beat”  red  lights,  drove  recklessly,  etc.  for  the  more  serious  attitude,  not  the  at  this  time  to  39  this  year  and  a  falling 

The  Inquirer  also  reprinted  J.  C.  Fur-  I'""  '  '*  ‘  ’  ‘  ^ _  ...  ..  ... 

nas’ article  “ — And  Sudden  Death,”  and  on  a  highway  outside  Minneapolis  July  percent.  _  _  _  _ 

carried  frequent  editorials  on  the  menace  4  that  resulted  in  the  death  of  a  mother  year  were  children ;  this  year  three, 
of  drunken  drivers  and  speeders.  and  her  child.  In  Minneapolis,  the  death  rate  is  ap- 

The  Bulletin  helped  the  safety  cause  The  Minneapolis  Star  shortly  started  proximating  that  of  last  year,  but  there 
with  several  campaigns,  each  of  several  a  safety  dub  which  its  readers  were  has  b^  a  drop-off  <rf  more  than  15 
wedcs’  duration,  using  daily  artides  urged  to  join  by  signing  blanks  that  per  cent  in  aeddents  generally.  “P' 

from  the  National  Safety  Conndl,  pre-  appeared  in  the  paper  daily.  Some  100  papers  throu^out  the  state 
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_  one  of  a  group  of  business  men  hon* 

PERSONAL  ored  by  the  Tacoma  Chamber  of  Com- 

-  merce  at  its  annual  “hospitality”  din- 

(CoHiinit^d  jrotn  page  34)  ner.  The  affair  is  given  each  year  in 

honor  of  the  city’s  new  business  men. 
SortiMtnpton  (Mass.)  Associated  Press  steff, 

tu.  succeeding  Alex^cr  H  bin-  Baltimore,  has  been  transferred  to  the 
.jt  wto  joined  the  Asso^'ated  Press.  Jacksonville,  Fla,,  bureau. 

gkhard  J*  Harris,  formerly  of  the  Mem- 

to^May'or  WiS  Phjs  Conmercial  Appeal 


«nted  Secretary  to  Mayor  Williaii 
of  Holyoke. 

0  W  Barry,  former  Amarillo,  Tex 
*•  1 _ 


the  Tennessee  capitol  staff  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  at  Nashville. 

Campbell  Carroll,  Montreal  corre- 


^nerman  has  joined  the  editorial  campoeii  carroii,  Aiomreai  co^e- 
Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Gazette,  spondent,  Canadian  Press,  has  b^n 
_  01  urc  .  D  j  transferred  to  the  Toronto  office  for 

Nathaniel  .  D.  Qilcord,  Portla^^  indefinite  period, 
tftl  Evetnng  Express  reporter,  who  -  ,  ^  r  i  -^u  .u  ai 

-.Wed  down  by  an  automobile  ^  Frank  Cass,  formerly  with  the  Al- 
ago  while  helping  a  child  bany  bureau  of  Asswiated  Press,  has 
tr^a  str^  is  now  able  to  get  around  JO"?ed  the  Albany  Timcs-Umon  edi- 
f  Pitches  although  still  confined  to  tonal  steff.  He  will  cover  the  forth- 
“  Spital  Both  bones  of  his  left  leg  coming  session  of  the  legislature. 


fgt  broken  just  below  the  knee.  R. 

Smithson,  operator  of  the  czr  that  SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

^ock  Cdcord  was  fin^  S5  m  Mu-  CINCINNATI  Enquirer,  Dec.  8, 
■  Court  for  driving  without  a  Ii-  ^  gravure  Section,  24  pages, 
_ _  tabloid  size. 

VEDDING  saps  i  ^  Boston  Herald,  Winter  Resorts  and 

ANNE  FAHM,  business  travel  Section  Dec.  8,  eight  ^ges. 


Afoteo  “TcMO  Cheyenne  Wyoming  State  Tribune, 
Tmts^s  trustee  of  the  Horace  E.  Dm.  4.  Automobile  Section,  12  pages, 
^aphlett  estate,  to  P.  W.  Brubaker  tabloid  size. 

ii  San  Francisco,  an  employe  of  the  Ft.  Myers  (Fla.)  Netvs-Press,  Nov. 
Jjcbfield  Oil  (Company,  Nov.  27.  28,  Tourist  Edition,  30  pages,  4  sections. 

Jimes  H.  Rudy,  telegraph  editor, 
itizcah  (Ky.)  Sun-Democrat,  to  Miss 
irginia  Blair  of  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  in 
PxlDcah,  Dec.  7. 

Qiarles  A.  Derry,  editor,  San  Fran¬ 
co  Labor  Clarion,  to  Mrs.  Sadie 
Jam  on  Nov.  29,  at  Reno. 

Robert  Miller,  3d,  Moscow  corre- 
ifondent  of  the  Chattanooga  News  to 
Mss  Jenny  Levy  jf  New  York,  in 
Ijscow,  U.  S.  S.  R..  Dec.  7,  in  the 
psence  of  Elbridge  Durbrow,  Acting 
Fist  Assistant  of  the  United  States 
Fabassy. 

Earl  Mullin,  Chicago  Tribune  re- 
Trter,  to  Blanche  Ford  recently. 

Taylor  Trumbo,  Los  Angeles  Times 
sort  reporter,  to  Georgia  Fifield,  radio 
mss,  Dec.  7  at  Ventura,  Cal. 

Sidney  Bulla,  of  the  Nashville  Ban- 
r  reportorial  steff,  to  Miss  Maude 
L  Padgett  recently. 

K.  H.  Noble,  3d,  of  the  Nashville 
Jimuean  papers  advertising  steff,  to 
Hiss  Esther  Baird,  daughter  of  G.  B. 

^  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Union 
jtj  (Term.)  Commercial,  recently. 

0.  K.  Barnes,  of  the  Associated  Press 
apitol  staff,  Nashville,  to  Mrs.  Emma 
nyberry,  of  Nashville,  recently. 

Kiss  Eleanor  Beachler,  society  edi- 
Bicknell  (Ind.)  Daffy  News,  to 
colm  Resler,  Nov.  9. 

Frederick  Stuart  Warren,  political 
,  Denver  Post,  to  Miss  Helen 
:  Shelton,  Oct  28. 

Daniel  J.  M.  Mahoney,  dty  editor  of 
Mishawaka  bureau^  of  the  SotUh 
I  (Ind.)  News-Times,  to  Miss 
hlricia  O’Brien,  Nov.  16. 

Miss  Helen  Elizabeth  Lawrence, 

^iter  of  James  E.  Lawrence,  editor 
the  Lincoln  (Neb.)  Star,  to  John 
Ames,  an  insurance  executive,  at 
nhj.  First  Presbyterian  Church 
fcr.  16. 

A  Fischer,  advertising  manager, 

'idorko  (Okla.)  Daily  American 
"ocrat,  to  Miss  Muy  Louise  Wall 
Sayre,  at  Cordell,  Okla.,  Nov.  1. 

^  Mabel  MacDonough,  of  the 
Iphia  Evening  Bulletin  staff,  to 
1  Newcomb,  Philadelphia,  in 
Pa,  Sept  7.  The  wedding  has 
W  been  announced. 

Mrs.  Ethel  Wadlinger,  assistant 
Wenr  editor,  Philadelphia  Evening  Bui- 
to  Joto  A.  wWst  of  PUladel- 
«.  m  New  York  Gty,  recently. 

^Qfles  Albert  Storke,  IL  secretary- 
•**wer  of  the  Santa  Barbara  (CaL) 

Joaa-Prw,  to  Miss  Barbara  Sdler 
Wlard,  Nov.  Z 


WEDDING  BELLS 


San  Mateo 


Cedar  Rapids  (la.)  Gazette,  Dec.  8, 
Electrical  Section,  8  pages. 

Rai-enna  (O.)  Eveni*^  Record,  Dec. 
1,  Special  Sunday  Edition,  32  pages. 
The  Record  is  published  evening  except 
Sunday. 

Wilmington  (Cal.)  Press,  Dec.  5, 
10th  Anniversary  EFdition,  also  marking 
77th  Year  of  Development  of  Los 
Angeles  Harbor,  44  pages,  4  sections 
including  a  24  page  tabloid  section, 
in  two  colors. 

Apalachicola  (Fla.)  Times  24-page 
edition,  on  orange  stock,  celebrating  its 
own  golden  jubilee  and  the  opening  of 
the  Dr.  John  Gorrie  Memorial  Bridge, 
at  Apalachicola  recently. 

ASSOCIATIONS 

RALEIGH  CRUMBLISS,  managing 
editor  of  the  Chattanooga  Times 
was  elected  president  of  the  Chatta- 
.\ooGA  Press  Club,  to  succeed  Alfred 
D.  Mynders,  Chattanooga  News  editor, 
at  its  annual  meeting  Dec.  8.  Lapsley 
G.  Walker,  Times  editor,  was  named 
president  emeritus.  George  F.  Hull, 
Times  photographer,  was  named  execu¬ 
tive  vice-president  and  James  I..atimer, 
Chattanooga  News  and  Murray  E. 
Wyche,  News  state  editor,  secretary 
and  treasurer,  respectively.  Commis¬ 
sioner  R.  M.  Cooke,  editor.  Labor 
W orld,  was  elected  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors,  and  Julian  LaRose 


Harris,  executive  editor,  Times,  and 
Alfred  D.  Mynders,  were  named  direc¬ 
tors.  George  F.  Hull  was  named  ^id- 
iron  manager  for  1936.  All  officers 
take  office  Jan.  1. 

Walter  R.  Hough,  executive  secretary 
to  Mayor  Jackson  and  a  former  news¬ 
paper  man,  was  unanimously  re-elected 
president  of  the  Baltimore  Press  Qub 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  active 
members,  Dec.  6.  Other  officers  elec¬ 
ted  were :  Folger  McKinsey  and  W. 
Dwight  Burroughs,  vice-presidents ; 
Joseph  G.  Deponai,  secretary;  C.  Lat. 
Wilhelm,  financial  secretary  and 
Edward  H.  Pfund,  treasurer. 

Arthur  L.  Gaskill  of  Hearst  Metro- 
tone  News  was  elected  president  of  the 
Press  Photographers'  AssoaATioN  of 
Boston  Dec.  4.  Others  chosen  were : 
William  Meikle,  Traveler,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  ;  Morris  Ostroff,  Record,  secretary ; 
Maurice  Fineberg,  Post,  treasurer ; 
Ixiuis  Teton,  Record,  assistant  secretary. 
James  Callahan,  Globe,  retiring  presi¬ 
dent,  presided. 

Courtney  Guild  was  reelected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Boston  Veteran  Journal¬ 
ists  at  their  26th  annual  meeting  in 
Boston  Dec.  7.  Mrs.  Harriet  E. 
(Husted)  Lynch  was  the  only  woman 
journalist  present.  Others  reelected 
were:  Vice-President,  James  W.  Rear¬ 
don;  secretary,  William  U.  Swan;  and 
treasurer,  Everett  W.  Shumway. 


PROGRESS 

In  the  publishing  field,  newspapers  are  entitled  to  first  place  in  business  recovery. 
Proof  of  this  is  found  in  the  consumption  of 

MORRILL  NEWSPAPER  INKS 

During  the  first  eleven  months  of'this  year,  we  delivered 
4,823,209  pounds  of  News  Black  in  excess  of  deliveries 
for  same  period  in  1934. 

During  same  months,  deliveries  of  Newspaper  Colors  were 

i 

708,878  pounds  greater  than  for  same  period  in  1934. 

These  figures  prove  the  leadership  of  Morrill  Inks  in  the  newspaper  field. 
This  is  convincing  proof  of  their  high  quality  combined  with  scientific  service. 

The  I  arge  increase  in  consumption  of  color  ink  testifies  to  the  continued  growth 
of  color  in  advertising. 

IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  TO  USE  MORRILL  INK 

Geo.  H.  Morrill  Co. 

Divisiort 

GENERAL  PRINTING  INK  CORPORATION 

World' t  Starxdard  New*  Black  and  Color*  -Sole  Maker*  of  Dulhet  Ink 

100  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Factorie* — Norwood,  Mat*.  Tacony,  Phila.,  Pa.  Chicago,  III.  San. Francisco,  Cal. 


PRESS  ASSOCIATION  NOTES 
W  L  WORDEN,  who  is  in  charge 
the  newly  created  Associated 
bureau  at  'Tacoma,  Wash.,  was 


New  York  Phttmeietphiei 

San  Frmnci^ca 


Branehaa: 

Detroit  Chicago 

Loa  An^tica 


Ft.  Worth 
Seattle 


Minnoapolia 
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HALF-MILLION  LIBEL 
SUIT  BEGINS  IN  L.  A. 


EDUCATION  IN  SAFETY  GOES 
FORWARD 


Guy  C.  Earl  Jr.  Placed  on  Stand 
in  Station  KNX’,  Action 
Againat  Loa  Angelea 
Timea 


(Conimued  from  page  38) 


or  automobile  smash-ups  resulting  in  ‘SPECIALS’  ELECT  DONEV 

gruesome  injuries  Have  oeen  UescriDed  _ 

Dy  tile  Aew  Urleatu  (.La.)  Item  in  Chicago  Group  Ala 
sensaUonal,  realistic,  fact-giving  man-  “United  Front"  P 

ner  As  a  lead  on  sued  stories,  two  n,  Editc.  &  P, 

or  Uiree  paragrapiis  are  given,  giving  q 

names,  places,  etc.,  and  then  the  reauer  '-«*t'Aoo,  Ale 


"United  Front"  Prograa 

{Special  to  Editce  &  PuiLiia„) 

Chicago,  Dec.  9— Members  o{ 


catch  you  is  the  slogan  of  the  cam-  to  read  no  furUier  unless  he  Newspaper  Representatives  As: 


j  r  ,  ■  ■  can  stomach  the  details.  Vincago  approvea  me  report  a 

lo  encourage  continued  safe  driving  instrumental  in  special  committee  appointed  to  d 

the  careful  drivers  whose  actions  are  ,  ...  .  snrlHen  Heath— ’  read  in  recommendations  m  accordant 

snapped  for  the  Call-Bulletin  will  have  court  mn^ny  a  hundred  movement 

[rar^vL^  vvho  vSe  gl'n  iiJ  -d  means  of  selling  newspa^er^'ad’ 


of  Chicago  approved  the  reportT 
special  committee  appointed  to  (ki 


(By  telegraph  to  Editok  &  Publishu) 
Los  Angeles,  Dec.  12 — With  Guy  C. 


EaZjr.  s;iilon  the;mnd  in  the1^  f  distinctive  license,  The  nevv^s,«per 
day  of  testimony  in  KNX  half  million  l>as  purchas^  a  series  of  00  iceiises 


ted  front  movement  to  devise  yj] 
means  of  selling  newspaper  advJ 


dollar  libel  suit  against  the  Loj  ^H<7c/cJ  ^ ‘VTc 

ihot  th«  nn  therefore  will  serve  as  a  badge  of  dis 


The  licenses  additional  pum’shment.  Jlhe  article 


Times,  indications  are  that  the  case  on 
trial  before  a  jury  will  continue  another 
ten  days  at  least. 

Earl  on  re-cross  examination  to¬ 
day  identified  correspondence  between 
Press-Radio  Bureau  officials,  newspa¬ 
per  associations  and  broadca.st  stations 
tending  to  show  that  the  Press-Radio 
Bureau  is  a  cooperative  organization  of 
benefit  to  all. 


auutliv.'Kai  a  tiv  o*  viwav  .  *  A  'PU  —  ***^^vun  ’  . 

was  puOlish^  m  lull  by  the  newspaper  , 


therefore  will  serve  as  a  badge  of  dis-  ‘  ‘  ^  leased,  however,  but  will  be  forwsH. 

tinction  and  as  a  symbol  of  encourage-  ,  d  been  read.  York  City  kei>rpo.nil!L 

Several  montlis  ago,  the  Item  as-  ‘o  me  ^cw  cuir.  v^uy  KepresentatiTc 

imnt  for  future  effort.  siuned  a  reuorter  to  me  uo  irom  files  Association  for  joint  consideration  tit 

The  first  hve  winners  were  pictured  a  rqwrier  to  uig  up  irom  nics  York  group’s  renort 

in  the  Call-Bulletin  of  Dec.  2.  The  oi  the  trah.c  bureau  typical  accidents  ® 

feature  view  showed  a  motorist,  at  the  ^‘^^hrnng  on  tfie  streets  ot  Aew  ^  special  Chicago  committee  will  v 
T  fnr  rhil  LrlCailS.  bketcllCS  showing  how  the  .n.  sin-yai  v.uinmmee  will  b 

1  ead  of  a  row  ot  cars,  waiting  tor  chil-  occurred  and  cutliiies  exolain-  aPPO'nted  by  Walter  Doney,  Toa. 

dren  to  finish  crossing  the  street  despite  ^curre-d  and  cuthnes  explain  p  League,  Inc.,  newly-elected  nrT 

a  traffir  cimi  that  “f'.,  ”  >"g  1“^^  they  iiiay  liave  been  avoided  ,  *  t  .u  w..!  prci 

a  traffic  sign  that  said  (ao.  ^.8^  Uie  series  lasting  for  20  association,  to  code 

Advancing  the  date  of  a  traffic  safety  jjjyj.g  “  with  the  New  York  group  in  the  na.- 

campaign  one  week  vvhen  the  mother  'Orleans  Thnes-Ficayttne  mating  , 


benefit  to  all.  Advancing  the  date  of  a  traffic  safety  „,y^g  ®  "  with  the  New  York  group  in  the  ih.- 

The  plaintiff  scored  a  minor  point  campaign  one  week  when  the  mother  'Orleans  Thnes-Ficayttne  this  joint  meeting  i 

yesterday  in  introducing  as  an  exhibit  of  nine  children  was  killed  by  an  auto-  years  featured  auto-  representing  the  pit 

the  first  page  of  the  Los  Angeles  Fast-  mobile  the  Oakland  (Cal.)  fn^ne  on  faulities  within  the  city  on  representatives  viewpoint,  vi| 

Record  oi  March  10,  1933  reporting  500  Dec.  2  opened  an  intensified  drive  to  p  g^g  inserting  near  the  lead  on  submitted  to  the  Newspaper  Adw- 
dead  in  a  tidal  wave  following  the  Long  reduce  the  accident  toll  in  two  counties,  story’ in  large  black  numerals  the  ^smg  Executives  Association,  origiua. 

Beach  earthquake.  Later  proved  to  be  The  drive  was  announced  in  afternoon  number  of  persons ’killed  since  the  first  tor  of  the  united  front  movemern.  . 
an  unfounded  rumor.  editions  Monday.  Before  Tuesday  s  Besides  Mr.  Doney  s  election  as  prtsi.| 

In  a  “A  Plain  Statement.”  Times  editions  had  b^n  delivered  the  ^I'iny’es-Picayune  has  also  given  **". 

editorial  on  which  KNX  bases  its  suit,  ^H^une  had  exhausted  its  supply  of  great  detail  on  all  accidents,  interview-  PrAc^^r  *  t  ^ 

reference  was  made  to  this  report  which  stickers  given  to  signers  of  the  safe  dnv-  witnesses  and  pursuing  accident  i  ^  *  t^l,^  vv  riiiiln^^r^* 

also  was  broadcast  over  some  smaller  **1®  pledge.  The  Tribune  s  job  printing  cases  through  arrests,  prosecution  and  ir 

stations,  as  an  example  of  needlessly  P'ant  presses  oj^rated  all  Tuesday  night  disposition  of  every  case.  '  Tnr 

terrifying  results  of  unauthorized  radio  demand.  Memphis  newspapers,  ordinarily  given  • 


mg  witnesses  and  pursuing  accident  ,  ,  ’  W  ri’iiw!'"r'^' 

cases  through  arrests,  nrosecution  and  ’  j  ir  Company, 


secretary ;  and  H.  W.  Scheeitr, 
Scheerer,  Inc.,  treasurer.  The  follow 


results  of  unauthorized  radio  "P  wu*?  ‘"c  ucmanu.  Memphis  newspapers,  ordinarily  given  •  „  „  ’  "i’’  ^  n"',”*- 

news.  The  way  this  movement  has  swept  ^gjj  restraint  in  their  rthZT  l 

KNX  did  not  broadcast  the  story  but  section  overnight  is  amazing,  de-  i,a„(iling  of  distateful  stories,  have  gone  3 

introduced  the  exhibit  to  show  that  ^ j’.  in  for  stark  realism  in  an  effort  to  drive 

newspapers  also  printed  erroneous  re-  pn^'sheL  24  hours  after  the  drive  began,  home  their  campaigns  against  accidents.  "  V  ^ 
ports.  Earl,  president  of  KNX,  has  ,  Cbe  Tribune  announced  the  opening  Daily  traffic  stories  are  given  unusual  T:. 

been  on  the  stand  since  last  Friday, 


The  Tribune  announced  the  opening 
of  the  campaign  with  a  banner  line 


Daily  traffic  stories  are  given 


been  on  the  stand  since  last  Friday,  campaign  wiin  a  oanner  line  prominence  in  both  the  C'owmercia/ /I />-  “ 

principally  reviewing  allegations  in  the  m  str^t  editions  and  a  five-column  Press-Scimttar.  .  r*”* 

illustrated  layout  in  the  home  edition.  -  ...  .  .  Kptinng 


gerald,  Inc.,  retiring  president,  for  om-I'' 


complaint 


-  r— .  mu  f  j  1..J  A  A  The  Press- Scimitar,  in  particular, 

Monday  Earl  resumed  the  witness  The  safe  driving  pledge  and  a  reproduc-  „,hices  no  words  in  describing  the  havoc  ’v«r 

ind  and  on  direct  examination  told  the  “on  of  the  Tribune  windshield  sticker  careless  driving.  i"*  year  in  agitation  to  re 


jury  of  the  scope  and  influence  of  KNX,  appeared  on  the  first  page. 


a  cicsb  uriviig.  .  .  ,  form  of  the  retail-general  advertisinl 

A  recent  issue  carried  a  full  page  of  1 


juijr  lire  miu  u*  - - - t'-o—  rctcill  ibbUC  Ciirrieu  a  lull  page  OI  . 

bringing  out  the  claim  that  the  station,  Within  48  hours  after  the  drive  started,  pictures  of  auto  victims — photos  taken  oineremiai. 


using  50,0(X)  watts  of  power,  gives  com-  20,0(X)  pledges  and  an  equal  number  of  at  the  bedside  in  hospitals  showing  the 
plete  coverage  of  the  11  western  states  windshield  stickers  had  been  distributed,  broken  limbs  of  the  victims  and  their 
and  the  mid- Pacific  as  far  west  as  The  Tribune’s  radio  station  KLX  is  agonized  faces. 


EDITORIAL  CANDOR  I 

A  good  deal  is  heard  these  days  oil 


Hawaii.  He  was  asked  if  the  Federal  giving  15  minutes  daily  to  a  special  safe- 
Radio  (Commission  had  ever  expressed  ty  feature  presented  by  the  Oakland 


.oiiizcu  t  ,  j  ■  ,  ,  the  candid  camera  and  now  comes  the  I 

A  determined  safety  drive  waged  tor  He  is  Charles  D.  Laa, 


weeks  by  the  IVorcester  (Mass.)  Eve-  publisher  of’ the  Community  BtMel. 
ning  Fost,  appears  to  have  borne  fruit.  'Huntsville.  Ala.  He  recently  reductdl 


any  attitude  in  opposition  to  the  broad-  Police  Department.  ning  Fost.  appears  to  have  borne  fruit.  j,,.  Ala  He  recently  re^ 

casting  of  news  other  than  that  supplied  “Albany  Safety  Week,”  sponsored  by  The  Post  hammered  so  insistently  on  cMhsrrintion  nrire  of  hU  Uner  f™ 
by  the  wire  associations  under  the  10-  the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union.  was  the  dangers  and  death  dealing  tenden-  «i  to  cO  rer.t^  v^ith  the  ann^Memenf 
point  agreement,  apparently  in  an  effort  one  of  many  similar  observances  des  of  one  13-mile  stretch  of  express  tu‘  Un'inJ^  the  SO  reini 

to  refute  one  of  the  Times’  editorial  throughout  New  York  state.  highway  known  officially  as  the  South-  vear  i-"  all  tharthe  size  a^  tvut 

statements  that  the  formation  of  the  “End  Death’s  Reign  on  the  Highways”  west  Cutoff  but  dubbed  the  “Death  f  ,f‘L  nrLtincr  wnrrti’’ 


statements  that  the  formation  of  the 


highway  known  officially  as  the  South-  • 

west  Cutoff  but  dubbed  the  “Death  j 


Press-Radio  Bureau  was  directly  in  line  was  the  slogan  for  the  campaign  ex-  Pike”  by  the  newspaper,  that  the  De- 

44  — a—.  XT— r  T'%  tl‘  IIT  I  i  .1 


:  the  business  is  the  50  cents 
is  all  that  the  size  and  type! 
.rm  now  printing  is  worth." 


I 


with  the  “expressed  desires  and  policy  tending  from  Oct.  27  to  Nov.  3 


of  the  Federal  Radio  Commission  to  Each  day  the  newspaper  devoted  front  governor’s  office  centered  attention  on  'tl-  t  {hpral  (Kan  1  Southwest  Doth 
protect  the  listening  public  from  irre-  page  space  to  the  safety  campaign.  This  plans  to  reconstruct  the  road,  although  rim^e  nZ  martini  mvtsmm  h« 
sponsible  and  often  highly  damaging  included  eight-column  “crusading  lay-  previously  this  highway  had  been  listed  annntiAr«l  Itc  nnrrhasp  of  the  Liberd 
broadcasts  of  wild  rumors,  grapevine  outs.”  pictures,  lead  articles  and  photo-  for  no  immediate  alterations.  It  will  3  Cr^er  with  the  Timo. 

reports  and  not  inf requently  _  purely  diagrams.  now  be  virtually  rebuilt  in  an  effort  to  '  ^ofi!,  tVI.. 


partment  of  Public  Works  and  the 


MERGER  IN  LIBERAL,  KAN. 

The  Liberal  (Kan.)  Southwest  Dailj 


imaginary  ‘news’.”  This  question  was  The  newspaper  had  Governor  Herbert  make  it  safe. 


now  be  virtually  rebuilt  in  an  effort  to 


objected  to  by  T.  B.  Cbsgrove,  attorney  H.  Lehman  and  Mayor  John  Boyd  “The  protest  of  the  people  of  Wor 


for  the  Times,  on  the  ground  that  proper  Thacher,  2nd,  issue  proclamations  fur-  cester,  led  by  the  Worcester  Evening 


foundation  had  not  been  laid,  and  the  thering  the  movement. 


objection  was  sustained. 


Post,  in  its  safe  driving  campaign. 


It  enlisted  the  aid  of  the  New  York  must  be  heeded,”  (iov.  Curley  stated. 


Later,  on  crqjs  examination,  Cosgrove  State  police,  city  and  county  authorities.  The  Evening  Post  has  also  devoted 


Nezvs,  and  its  merger  with  the  Timo. 
W.  M.  Stroud,  Daily  Times  executin, 
said  that  only  one  edition — the  More- 
ing  Times — will  be  issued.^  Wano 
Zimmerman,  who  has  publjshed  the 
evening  News  since  1929,  will  remaia 
in  the  printing  business  at  Liberal 


read  to  the  jury  transcripts  of  several  John  Long,  until  this  year  president  extra  space  and  coverage  to  accidents 


FELGER  TO  ALLENTOWN 


KNX  broadcasts  asking  listeners  to  of  the  National  Safety  Council  and  an  and  traffic  conditions,  one  of  the  first  fi^nr.  F  P^iirpr  fnr  thp  nast  IS  vean 
write  to  the  commission,  and  to  Merlin  Albany  resident,  assisted.  — -—..u-  k„: —  xi - 1 —  •.  _•  , 


Aylesworth,  president  of  the  National 
Broadcasting  Co.,  protesting  the  agree¬ 
ment  and  N.B.C.’s  participation  in  it. 


noticed  results  being  that  November,  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulatk*, 


Every  available  state  trooper  was  set  ordinarily  a  deadly  month  from  an  has  been  named  business  manager  of 


to  patrolling  the  state  highways. 


automobile  accident  viewpoint  produced  Allentown  (Pa.)  Call  and  Chromcli. 


City  and  county  authorities  made  a  its  best  record  in  years,  with  fewer  ac- 


C^sgrove  had  not  completed  his  reading  special  drive  against  light  signal  viola-  cidenls  and  a  smaller  total  of  injured. 


of  the  transcript  when  the  night  recess  tors. 


was  called. 


The  Times-Union  arranged  with  four  ing  pledge. 


The  Post  has  also  used  a  safe  driv- 


KNX  also  called  as  a  witness  Harold  major  oil  companies  to  give  five  gallons 
J.  _La  Fount,  member  of  the  F.R.C.  ot  gasoline  and  one  quart  of  oil  daily  to 


until  February,  1934,  who  testified  that  the  four  best  drivers  each  day 


AD  MANAGERS  ELECT 

Kenneth  Laird,  vice-president  and  ad- 


there  had  been  no  complaints  receiv^  The  newspaper  established  a  “Safety  vertising  manager  of  Western  Com 


VICTOR 

LAWSON 


by  the  commission  as  to  the  unreliabil-  Lane”  where  motorists  had  their  cars  pany,  was  elected  president  of  the  Chi- 


Thus  the  fight  was  conducted  on  three  annual  meeting  Dec.  10.  Other  officers 
grounds — force — through  the  law;  re-  chosen  were;  H.  D.  Wexelberg,  Van 


ger,  Chicago  Motor  Club,  secretary; 


ity  of  any  radio  news  broadcasts,  and  examined  free  of  charge.  cago  Advertising  Managers  Club  at  the 

that  ^ere  had  been  no  reports  of  chaotic  Thus  the  fight  was  conducted  on  three  annual  meeting  Dec.  10.  Other  officers 
conditions  in  these  broadcasts.  grounds — force — through  the  law;  re-  chosen  were;  H.  .D.  Wexelberg,  Van 

Early  in  the  trial  the  plaintiffs  intro-  wards  for  good  driving,  and  appeals  to  Qeef  Bros.,  vice-president;  J.  W.  Bul- 

duced  as  their  exhibit  B  the  Editor  &  motorists  and  pedestrians.  ger,  Chicago^  Motor  Club,  secretary ; 

Publisher  issue  of  Dec.  16,  1933,  con-  Casualties  in  Albany  during  “Safety  and  H.  D.  Paine,  Chicago  Molded  Prod- 
taining  details  of  the  wire  association-  Wwk”  were  reduced  to  one  dead  and  ucts  Corp.,  treasurer.  Patricia  (jordon, 

publisher -broadcaster  10-point  agree-  21  injured,  compared  to  three  dead  and  president  and  advertising  manager  of 

ment.  55  injured  the  previous  week.  The  one  Princess  Pat,  Ltd.,  was  re-elected  a 

- - -  fatality  did  not  occur  until  next  to  the  member  of  the  board  of  directors. 

ROBERT  TALBOT  PROMOTED  last  day  of  the  campaign.  u/cirifi  ip«  MCRrm 

Robert  Talbot  has  been  named  mana-  Traffic  Court  cases  decrease  50  per  _ 


HIS  TIME  AND  HIS  WORK 

By  CHARLES  H.  DENNIS’ 


Casualties  in  Albany  during  “Safety  and  H.  D.  Paine,  Chicago  Molded  Prod- 
Week”  were  reduced  to  one  dead  and  ucts  Corp.,  treasurer.  Patricia  (jordon. 


No  one  could  write  the  Hie  «toi7d 
tb€  founder  and  diet  exeeuUve 
of  the  AMoeUted  Pr»  more 
tlmetely  or  authentleelly  .then  W 
Dennle.  who  worked  with  Lewioe 
the  Chicago  Dally  Newe  for  law 
yean. 


ROBERT  TALBOT  PROMOTED  last  day  of  the  campaign.  u/cirifi  ip«  hicDrpn 

Robert  Talbot  has  been  named  mana-  Traffic  Court  cases  decrease  50  per 
ger  of  the  local  general  advertising  de-  cent  during  the  week.  Bronson  W.  Griscom,  president  and 

partment  of  the  Des  Moines  Register  .Austin  R.  Coulson,  superintendent  of  publisher  of  the  Township  Press,  the 
and  Tribune,  a  new  division.  Talbot  .Albany  Schools  ordered  safety  instruc-  Nassau  (Tounty  (N.  Y.)  group,  has  an- 

has  been  personal  assistant  to  John  lion  to  be  made  a  permanent  feature  of  nounced  (he  purchase  of  the  Far^ 

Cowles,  associate  publisher,  for  the  last  the  school  curriculum.  ^  ingdale  (N.  Y.)  News-Letter,  which 

year.  His  previous  advertising  experi-  The  paper  is  continuing  its  drive.  will  be  consolidated  with  the  Farm- 


Ijtwaon's  life  covered  the  ™<**u*T*i9 
yeurs  in  newapuper  hietory.  He  h«J 
the  Daily  Newa'from  a  ♦-PfR®  *•“*!? 
with  a  circulation  of  *365  into 
largeet  evening  paper  in  the  U.  B.  » 
waa  one  of  the  firat  to  adopt  tM 


.Austin  R.  Coulson,  superintendent  of  publisher  of  the  Township  Press,  the 
.Albany  Schools  ordered  safety  instruc-  Nassau  (Tounty  (N.  Y.)  group,  has  an- 


waa  one  oi  me  nrai  —  ——i, 

type.  He  eaUbliahed  the  firat  worn 
wride  neara  aervioe  in  America. 


year.  His  previous  advertising  experi¬ 
ence  include  two  years  in  retailing. 


ingdale  (N.  Y.)  News-Letter,  which 
will  be  consolidated  with  the  Farm- 


Aeddents  caused  by  sheer  negligence  ingdale  Post. 


472  pages,  illustrated,  S4, 
postpaid,  S4.20  _ _ 
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>UR  OVN  VOR!£> 

‘or  Letters 


back  in  ujcmory  to  a  normal,  happy  in  the  Baltimore  Patriot  in  1844,  and 
childhood  he  is  more  delightful  and  that  the  first  news  dispatch  by  telephone 
amusing  than  he  has  ever  been.  Some  was  sent  from  Salem,  Mass.,  to  the 
parts  of  this  book,  as  one  reviewer  said,  Boston  Globe  in  1877. 
recall  Mark  Twain  at  his  best.  We  also  learn  when  the  first  cartoons 

Bob  Davis,  the  youngest  of  the  Da-  appeared  which  gave  to  the  world  the 
vis’s  four  children,  was  nicknamed  Democratic  donkey  and  the  Republican 
“Tree  Toad,”  by  an  older  brother  and  elephant,  when  the  first  of  many  nation- 
mentor,  Bill.  You’ll  have  to  read  how  alities  of  foreign  newspapers  appeared 


newspapermen  over  ^  may  A1  in  all,  it  is  an  amusing  book.  thT  na^h  Tn  he  United  stater^rr^^^ 

IN  live  again  many  of  the  pleasures  Ihe  title  story,  winch  is  almost  as  long  ^  strangest  Lperiments  in  fiatural  boy  was,  who  published  the  first  mimeo- 
of  their  youth  during  the  Gay  Nine-  as  a  novelette,  is  the  b«t,  but  several  ,  j  and  rehgXThe  world  ever  graphed  newspaper,  who  started  the 
in  perusing  the  reproductions  of  others  are  almost  as  good.  heard  of.  “Tree  ToadV’  gSt  fakh  first  financial  news  bureau,  when  the 

ihA  cartoons  drawn  by  the  late  Gaar  Any  number  of  people  have  compared  ,  ,  •  .•  (  ,r-,i  i  ?  f  •  •  .  i.rct  rirml-itinn  ctatistirs 

!”.f^  in  fhp  ;.„thnr  in  n  Knf  Vf,  p.,n_  and  admiration  for  Bill  Icd  hiiii  into  tirst  newspaper  circulation  statistics 

all  kinds  of  adventures,  which  he  tells  audit  was  made,  and  who  was  the  first 
about  with  a  grain  of  philosophy  and  woman  newspaper  editor  in  this  country 
fondness.  We  iret  an  intimate  pfimnse  — Ann  hr.anklin,  sister-in-law  of  Ben- 


kTlliams  and  pubhshed  in  the  Ckica.o  the  author  to  O.  Henry,  but  Mr.  Run-  ^  “ki^ds  of  aSveilre  whkh  l"  teT  audit  Marinade  a^T^ho  ^s  the  ITst 

rrifmtir  under  the  heading  Among  yon  s  characterizations  are  not  so  deft,  about  wdth  a  grd  ^  woman  newspaper  editor  in  this  country 

Folks  in  History,  which  have  now  nor  are  his  stories  so  well  plotted  or  ,  ,,7  ^  .  i,'r..„Min  cister-in-law  nf  Ren- 

^  assembled  in  book  form  by  the  clever.  It  must  be  admitted,  too,  that  glimpse  .  ’,„ho  became  editor  of 

£  5  Print  Guild  of  Winnetka,  O.  Henry’s  work  had  a  wider  range  '.'’f  Davis  grou^the  father  was  a  7? 

Sf*  and  that  the  nennle  nf  whnm  he  ,vrnte  minister-and  of  their  family  life.  The  the  .\c%ol>ort  (B.  L.)  Mercury  m  l/O-. 


items. 

Mr.  Kane,  the  author  of  this  unique 
collection  of  facts,  indicates  in  his  intro- 


—  and  that  the  nermie  r,F  ivhrirr.  minister— auQ  01  tneir  lamiiy  iite.  me  me  i'n-ojyuTi  ‘■■z  ...  ...... 

DL  .  ,  11  r  \ir  i  ^  f  the  people  of  whom  he  wrote  |j,.jg£  noint  and  In  addition  the  book  carries  a  chrono- 

This  special  collection  of  Mr.  Wil-  came  from  all  walks  of  life.  Mr.  Run-  ®re  oner  ana  to  rne  point,  ana  ^  ,  •  .  r  j,  peoeranhical 

r  -  i^mniis  rartnons  was  lieinir  ,om-  von  on  the  other  hand  achieves  a  final  sentimental  as  they  should  be.  logical  index  ot  events,  a  geograpnicai 

tuns  lamous  cartoons  was  Demg  com  yon,  on  me  otner  nana,  achieves  a  qual-  -pj  j  .  .igaigntpH  tn  Rill  Bob  index  and  an  index  by  days.  Bibho- 

^  by  the  artist  prior  to  his  death  y  through  monotony.  His  people  are  f  i^^ll  are  he  simviUng  m^  graphical  notes  are  given  at  the  end  of 

hit  June.  Ihe  book,  pubhshed  m  the  same,  the  situations  are  alike  and  y  Vc*  i  t  \\'  o  hems 

■jlbum”  style  typical  of  the  period  there  are  several  tricks  in  writing  that  ^ family,  (btokes,  ?-)  J.  \V .  1.  te^^^.  author  of  this  unique 

ririch  Mr.  Williams  could  portray  so  become  tiresome  when  repeated  ♦  ♦  *  collection  of ’facts,  indicates  in  his  intro- 

idl.  also  contains  a  collection  of  short  throughout  a  series  of  stories.  The  au-  “r?AMOUS  First  Facts,”  the  book  duction  that  his  files  contain  abundant 
Wies,  or  sketches,  written  by  the  thor  s  use  of  extravapnt  understate-  T  compiled  by  Joseph  Nathan  Kane  material  for  another  book  of  this  kind, 
jitted  cartoonist.  Ihese  stories,  to  ment,  for  instance,  is  funny  and  effec-  a  few  years  ago  to  establish  authorita-  He  is  withholding  it  for  the  present 
jrther  with  the  illustrations,  provide  a  tive  at  first  but  it  beeves  downright  tively  the  “firsts”  of  a  great  miscellany  until  the  facts  can  be  verified.  ‘Tt  is 
Bscinatiiig  record  of  that  period  in  annoying  before  long  C.  G.  T.  of  events,  is  now  supplemented  by  a  possible,”  he  says,  “that  some  of  the 

.American  life.  , ,  „  on  ♦  ♦  ♦  carefully  edited  and  fully  documented  ‘firsts’  which  are  presented  in  this  vol- 

Mr.  Williams  told  Editor  &  Pub-  yx  “Tree  Toad,”  a  book  of  boyhood  'olume,  “More  First  Facts”  (H.  \V.  ume  may  be  antedated  when  new  dis- 
usHER  several  years  ago  that  his  bun-  x  reminiscences,  Robert  H.  (Bob)  Wilson  Company,  $3.50).  coveries  are  brought  to  light.  If  so,  it 


jilted  cartoonist.  1  hese  stories,  to  inent,  for  instance,  is  funny  and  effec-  a  few  years  ago  to  establish  authorita- 
jether  with  the  illustrations,  provide  a  tive  at  first  but  it  becomes  downright  tively  the  “firsts”  of  a  great  miscellany 


Bscinatiiig  record  of  that  period  in  annoying  before  long — C.  G.  T, 
.American  life.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Mr.  W’illiams  told  Editor  &  Pub-  jx  -Tree  Toad.”  a  l.ook  r.f  I 


*  *  *  carefully  edited  and  fully  documented 

IN  “Tree  Toad,”  a  book  of  boyhood  'olume,  “More  First  Facts”  (H.  \V. 
reminiscences,  Robert  H.  (Bob)  Wilson  Company,  $3.50). 


wrence  4  usher  several  years  ago  that  his  Sun-  J.  reminiscences,  Robert  H.  (Bob)  Wilson  Company,  $3.50).  coveries  are  brought  to  light.  If  so,  it 

W.  Cal-  comic  feature,  .Among  hoiks  in  Davis  gives  us  one  of  his  most  engag-  Among  the  potpourri  of  significant  is  hoped  that  they  will  be  called  to  the 
Compjay,  W3S  the  most  jwpuiar  one  ot  mg  volumes  of  a  long,  prolific  writing  facts  this  book  reveals  are  some  of  parti-  writer’s  attention,  as  it  is  desired  that 


Scheetwl'®  from  the  number  of  career, 


newspapers.  We  every  first  fact  of  the  United  _  States 


dispatch  was  published  in  the  Nezo  York 


More  First  Facts”  should 


le  folloi-  ^  .  tt-.,  .  -  -  Ifi  recent  years,  since  he  has  given  learn,  for  instance,  that  the  first  cable  will  eventually  find  a  place  in  this 

:  Palnur  ;  up  an  editor’s  chair,  Mr.  Davis  has  dispatch  was  published  in  the  Nexv  York  record.”  “More  First  Facts”  should 

Terhunt,  written  many  newspaper  columns  and  Sun  in  1858,  that  the  first  telegraph  prove  valuable  reference  book  for  news- 

in  J.  Me-  drawn  books  on  his  travels,  but  when  he  travels  dispatch  printed  in  a  newspaper  appeared  papers. — J.  W.  P. 

Son,  I’*"’  R’’''’-  While  the  rest  of  ‘  i  f  i  -< 

,  for  w  Sunday  paper, 

’  I  could  I  would  do  something  for  the 
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le  Libtrd  *  observation,  and  _  his  artistic  excel- 
he  Times.  made  a  combination  rarely  pos- 
executirt,  such  high  degree  by  one  man,” 

he  Morn-  McCutcheon  said. — G.  B. 
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^  fiction  will  enjoy  his  new  volume 
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has  been  published  by  Stokes 
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s  horses. 
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300  PHOTOGRAPHS  ARE  EXHIBITED 
BY  NEWSPAPER  CAMERAMEN 

New  York  Group  Displays  Artistic  Side  of  Members*  Work  At 
Rockefeller  Center  Show — Photog^  Covered  Beaux 
Arts  Ball  In  Costume 


By  JACK  PRICE 

itor  who  We  are  gentlemen  and  we  love  art  as 
r  photog-  much  as  any  other  professional  person 
m  a  lens  does.  These  photographs  you  see  here 
:e  a  trip  really  are  splendid  examples  of  the  art- 
irk.  Un-  istic  nature  of  the  same  men  who  could 
Photog-  photograph  a  murder  or  a  fire  with¬ 
out  asking  for  honor  medals.  The  pub- 

■  lic  has  been  educated  to  accepting  the 
theory  that  all  press  cameramen  are 
responsible  for  all  poor  pictures  they 
As  a  matter  of  fact 
realize  that  a  good 
1  murdere<l  by  |K>or 


nsee  in  the  paper. 

little  do  they  i 
picture  is  often 
engraving. 

“We  visualize  the  news  with  our 
cameras  and  if  we  can  improve  our 
technique  with  good  composition  where 
possible,  we  believe  that  we  are  making 
progress.  Many  of  our  boys  are  real 
artists  and  have  displayed  their  talents 
to  good  advantage  in  this  show.  Of 
course  its  not  always  possible  to  be 
artistic  when  covering  a  regular  news 
assignment  but  a  little  art  added  to  news 
makes  great  copy  for  roto  pages  or 
calendar  paper  magazines. 

“This  is  our  first  public  exhibition 
'  under  own  own  steam  and  we  hope  that 

it  will  meet  with  approval  from  our 
'S  '  bosses  and  the  public.” 

- — - ^ ^ -  William  Zerbe  the  veteran  camera- 

Photo  which  won  first  prize  for  spot 

news  pictures  in  New  York  camerman’s  Tribune  photo  staff  is  chaimiM  in 
exhibition  for  R.  F.  Cranston,  DaUy  of  the  exhibit.  Ztrtx  is  the 

News.  The  man  in  the  picture,  at-  news  cameraman  on  the  strwt. 

tracted  to  this  death  scene  by  a  crowd,  been  operating  a  ^mera  for 

was  horrified  to  learn  that  the  victim  >?  ^till  actively  engaged 

was  his  wife.  He  stood  grief-stricken  covering  assi^ments  for  his  paper, 
in  a  doorway  while  police  and  medical  T  ^  good  news  ^  photographer, 

examiner  performed  their  routine  dn-  ^crbe  has  made  the  artistic  branch  of 
ties.  Jess  Strait,  Daily  Mirror,  received  photography  his  hobby, 
honorable  mention  for  a  picture  of  this  Prizes  in  the  exhibition  were  awarded 
same  scene.  T uesday. 

.  .  R.  F.  Cranston,  photographer  for  the 

raphers  Assoaation  of  New  York  City,  Daily  News,  won  first  prize  in  the  spot 
an  exhibition  of  work  executed  by  its  news  division  with  his  picture  of  a 
members  is  on  display  for  the  benefit  man  who  had  just  discovered  that  the 
Mrs-  John  Public.  victim  of  an  automobile  accident  was  his 

This  exhibit  of  more  than  300  photo-  wife.  Jess  Strait,  of  the  Dculy  Mirror, 
graphs  will  surprise  many.  Those  who  received  honorable  mention  for  his  pic- 
expect  to  see  pictures  of  electrocutions  ture  of  the  same  scene,  which  was  used 
or  lynchings  will  be  disappointed.  In-  in  the  recent  national  drive  for  safer 
stead  of  the  dramatic  touch  of  daring,  driving. 

there  is  a  fine  presentation  of  artistic  Arthur  Sasse,  of  International  News 
temperament.  Few  people  will  realize  Photos,  won  first  prize  in  the  pictorial 
that  the  same  men  who  obtain  those  news  class  with  a  photograph  taken 
amazing  snapshots  of  wars,  murders,  from  Governors  Island  at  night  after 
disasters  and  riots  are  the  chaps  who  a  snowstorm.  Victor  Twyman,  of  the 
have  hung  such  artistic  work  for  their  Daily  News,  was  second  in  this  divi- 
benefit  sion  and  J.  Hal  Steffen,  of  the  New 

Walter  Ranzini,  president  of  the  York  Herald  Tribune,  was  third. 
Photo^aphers’  Association,  offered  the  Second  and  third  prizes  in  the  spot 
following  explanation  to  newspaper  news  division  were  awarded  respec- 
owners  and  the  public:  “Our  real  pur-  tively  to  Philip  Levine,  of  the  Daily 
pose  in  having  this  exhibition  is  to  ac-  News,  for  his  picture  of  Jack  (“Legs”) 
quaint  the  public  with  true  facts  about  Diamond,  and  to  John  Tresilian  for  his 
press  {^otographers.  We  are  not  the  picture  of  a  Communist  disturbance  on 
crude  types  dramatized  by  the  movies,  the  East  Side. 


“Winter  Night  on  Governors  Island,”  by  Arthur  Sasse.  of  International  N«*i 
Photos,  whirh  won  first  prize  in  the  pictorial  division  of  the  Press  Poiograpli(r< 
Association  exhibit. 

IN  KEEPING  with  the  artistic  display  ers  with  cameras  for  every  emergency  ' 
the  photogs  have  hung  up  at  Radio  In  each  man’s  desk  reposes  a  camen 
City,  they  have  also  taken  to  selecting  ready  for  action.  If  a  story  is  worth- 
their  masquerade  costumes  with  the  eye  while  and  a  staff  photographer  is  not 
of  a  connoisseur.  The  demand  for  pub-  available  the  reporter  takes  a  pot  shot 
licity  by  the  patrons  of  the  Beaux  Arts  and  sends  the  film  to  his  paper  with 
Ball  had  caused  the  committee  to  in-  his  copy. 

vite  the  camera  lads  to  take  part  in  We  understand  that  since  this  pro- 
their  gambols,  camera  et  al.,  providing  ctdure  was  started,  the  photographic 
the  snapshot  artists  bedeck  themselves  staff  has  not  been  reduced, 
in  the  costumes  of  the  period  desig-  *  ♦  * 

nated.  LJ  AROLD  RHODENBAUGH,  edi- 

Each  newspaper  and  syndicate  assign-  .n.  tor  of  the  art  page  of  the  IVask- 
ing  a  photographer  to  cover  the  affair  ington  (D.  C.)  Post,  has  in  additior. 
allowed  the  cameraman  to  select  his  to  his  duties  of  making  up  his  page 
own  costume.  Most  of  the  boys  pre-  started  a  special  column  and  review  de¬ 
ferred  the  clown  attire,  since  this  par-  voted  to  photography.  Mr.  Rhoden- 
ticular  suit  provided  the  freedom  of  baugh  is  confining  his  work  to  the  needs 


In  accordance  witih  the  standing  ruling,  all  cameramen  covering  the  Beiiu 
Arts  Ball,  New  York,  subscribed  to  the  spirit  of  the  occasion  by  weerini 
appropriate  garb.  (This  year’s  motif  was  Elast  Indian.)  Left  to  right,  front  mr, 
are:  Tony  Samo,  International  News  Photos;  M.  J.  Ackerman,  Acme  Newt- 
pictures;  Joe  Costa,  Daily  News;  Dick  Sarno,  Daily  Mirror,  Walter  Kellehw, 
Daily  News;  and  Ray  Howard,  Jmtmal-American;  back  row,  left  to  ript: 
Tony  Camaroni,  Associated  Press;  J.  Schick,  A.  P.;  Frank  Gebman,  A«e 
Newspictures;  J.  Stoopack,  International  News  Photos;  and  Allan  Fisher, 
IT  orld-T  elegram. 

movement  needed  for  the  operation  of  and  interest  of  the  amateurs,  whom  he 
their  cameras.  A  few  elected  to  cover  says  “are  hidden  behind  every  Godne 
the  story  in  more  elaborate  costume.  Column  in  Washington.” 

That  their  work  was  a  pleasure  is  vis-  One  of  his  interesting  highlights  is 
ible  from  the  pleasant  expressions  on  the  advice  to  his  readers  on  where  W 
the  faces  of  the  boys  whose  picture  is  can  obtain  excellent  snaps  for  thOT  Jj' 
published  here.  bums.  He  makes  short  tours  in  his 

“If  only  these  rigs  had  enough  pock-  car  and  records  the  picturesque  varaH 
ets  we  could  carry  bulbs  and  plate  hold-  .along  the  trail  which  would  offer  good 
ers  in  them  and  we  wouldn’t  have  to  “shooting”  for  the  fans, 
lug  our  bags  around  all  the  time,”  said  *  *  ♦ 

one  cameraman.  This  expression  of  dis-  “/^OCK-EYED  angles”  is  the  tOT 
satisfaction  was  the  only  complaint  reg-  ^  used  by  the  cameramen 
istered.  Quite  a  difference  of  opinion  such  photograybs  made  other  tnw 

in  a  few  years.  At  least  it  does  offer  orthodox.  “Interesting”  is  the  tOT 

a  logical  reason  for  cooperation.  used  for  the  same  picture  by  art  otw- 

*  *  *  tors.  The  photograibers  here  are  W 

Newspapers  at  Worcester,  ing  the  worm’s  eye  and  ^eropM 

Mass.,  are  not  going  to  be  caught  views  of  their  subjects,  especially  v™ 

This  photograph  made  at  the  opening  of  Press  Photographers  Exhibition,  held  asleep  at  the  switch.  In  order  that  they  covering  ship  news.  Tired  of  rail 

at  Radio  City,  New  York,  shows  William  Zerbe,  (left),  chairman  of  the  exhibit,  will  have  full  picture  coverage  of  all  and  wishing  to  give  photos  a  new^^sUW 

with  Walter  Ranaini,  president  of  the  photographers’  association,  examining  stories  breaking  at  police  headquarters,  the  camera  lads  are  using  the  coot 

some  prospective  prize  winners.  they  have  provided  their  police  report-  eyed  angles”  to  good  advantage. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  December  14,  1935 


SECURITY  TAX  ON  CAPITAL  WRITERS 
QUESTIONED  IN  A.N.P.A.  BRIEF 

Hanson  Says  Double  Taxation  May  Result  if  District  Law  Is  Not 
Simplified — Forms  to  Come  from  Federal  said 
State  Sources 

By  JAMES  J.  BUTLER 
Editor  &  Publicher  Correspondent 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  Dec.  11— 
Whether  publishers  should  be 
taxed  under  the  District  of  Columbia 
unemployment  compensation  act,  on  the 
salaries  paid  Washington  correspond¬ 
ents,  is  questioned  in  a  brief  filed  with 
the  local  board  by  Elisha  Hanson,  coun¬ 
sel  for  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association. 

The  administrative  unit  handling  the 
District’s  social  security  act  takes  the 
attitude  that  salaries  are  taxable  in  the 
jurisdiction  where  the  work  is  per¬ 
formed.  The  situation  is  complicated 
by  the  fact  that  comparatively  few  of 
the  correspondents  who  work  here  re¬ 
present  one  client  exclusively,  some  of 
them  writing  for  a  score  of  more  news¬ 
papers,  and  being  compensated  by  that 
number  of  publisher-employers,  with 
pay  scales  not  always  constant. 

Attorney  Hanson  points  out  that  un¬ 
less  the  tax  practice  is  simplifi^  there 
is  possibility  of  double  taxation,  un¬ 
warranted  accounting  expense,  and  in¬ 
equitable  application  of  the  law. 

“Under  the  proposed  regulations”, 
Mr.  Hanson  reminds,  “it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  employers  of  any  large  number 
of  persons,  whether  regular  employees, 
casual  employees,  or  season  employees, 
or  a  combination  of  the  three,  to 
establish  accounting  and  auditing  sys¬ 
tems  different  from  those  w’hich  they 
now  maintain  and  at  a  cost  which,  in 
the  first  year,  may  exceed  the  entire 
burden  of  the  tax  for  unemployment 
compensation  itself.  Whatever  the 
phraseology  erf  the  law  may  be,  it 
certainly  could  not  have  been  the  in¬ 
tention  of  Confess  to  place  an  account¬ 
ing  and  reporting  burden  on  employers 
more  costly  than  the  burden  of  the  tax.” 

Continuing  his  discussion,  Mr.  Han¬ 
son  says : — 

‘‘There  are  many  businesses,  includ¬ 
ing  the  newspaper  publishing  business, 
where  additional  employees  are  taken 
on  for  special  work  for  short  periods 
of  time  during  the  course  of  a  year 
without  in  any  way  interfering  with  or 
increasing  the  burdens  or  changing  the 
responsibilities  of  the  regular  employees. 
Fundamentally  some  distinction  must  be 
made  between  those  who  are  regularly 
employed  in  a  business  or  industry  and 
those  who  are  taken  on  for  such  special 
W’ork. 

“Many  daily  newspapers  published 
outside  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
maintain  bureaus  or  correspondents  in 
Washington.  At  the  present  time,  eight 
states  have  unemployment  compensation 
acts  and  presumably  many  other  states 
will  enact  such  legislation  in  the  near 
future.  In  some  of  the  existing  state 
statutes  provision  is  made  for  unem¬ 
ployment  compensation  without  incident 
taxation  of  the  employer  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  employees  who  work  outside  of 
that  particular  state.  Under  the  ten¬ 
tative  regulations  (Article  IV),  it  is 
proposed  to  tax  the  employer  outside 
the  District  of  Columlna  for  employees 
maintained  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
I  suggest  an  amendment  to  this  regula¬ 
tion  providing  that  in  those  instances 
where  such  employees  have  been  brought 
under  the  provisions  of  a  state  law, 
either  by  the  terms  of  that  act  or  by 
voluntary  act  of  their  employer,  the 
District  of  Columbia  act  shall  not  ap¬ 
ply  to  them  .  .  .  employees  or  inde¬ 
pendent  contractors. 

“A  still  further  question,  and  an  im¬ 
portant  one  in  the  light  of  your  pro¬ 
visions  for  reporting  and  accounting,  is 
whether  or  not  your  board  intends  to 
require  publishers  having  correspon¬ 
dents  in  Washington,  in  their  account¬ 
ing  and  reporting,  to  submit  to  you 
their  entire  payrolls  or  just  the  payroll 
records  of  their  employees  in  the  City 
of  Washington.  This  is  most  important 
to  clarify,  and  certainly  if  there  are 
to  be  reports  the  reports  should  be 


limited  to  the  employees  employed  in 
the  City  of  Washington. 

“Article  V  in  the  tentative  regula¬ 
tions  deals  with  drawing  accounts  and 
with  contributions  for  food  and  lodg¬ 
ing.  It  is  not  unusual  for  daily  news- 
paiKjrs  to  send  representatives  to  the 
City  of  Washington  for  periods  lasting 
anywhere  from  a  few  weeks  to  a  num¬ 
ber  of  months.  Again  to  illustrate,  a 
session  of  Congress  may  be  so  impor¬ 
tant  as  to  require  the  services  of  some 
outstanding  member  of  the  editorial  or 
reportorial  staff  throughout  the  session, 
and  the  session  itself  may  last  more 
than  six  months.  Under  the  tentative 
regulations,  as  I  view  them,  the  news¬ 
paper  sending  such  a  staff  member  to 
the  City  of  Washington  would  have  to 
pay  a  tax  not  only  upon  his  drawing 
account  while  he  is  here  but  upon  his 
living  expenses  while  he  is  in  the  City 
of  Washington,  if  that  paper  is  deter¬ 
mined  to  be  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  District  Unemployment  Compen¬ 
sation  Act.  Certainly  employers  should 
be  exempted  from  paying  any  tax  on 
drawing  accounts  provided  for  actual 
expenses  or  upon  actual  expenses  ex¬ 
pended  for  food  and  lodging  while  the 
employee  is  engaged  upon  special  work 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  even 
though  that  work  covers  a  period  suf¬ 
ficient  to  bring  the  employee  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  act.  Of  course,  if 
the  drawing  account  is  a  part  of  the 
compensation,  that  is  another  matter, 
but  if  it  is  merely  an  advance  to  cover 
expenses  there  should  be  no  uncertainty 
in  the  regulations.” 

The  first  report  is  due  Feb.  15, 
covering  employment  as  of  the  month 
of  January.  The  tax  against  employers 
is  one  per  cent  of  payroll  for  the  first 
year,  two  per  cent  for  the  second  year, 
and  three  per  cent  aiuiually  thereafter. 

It  is  estimated  that  more  than  500 
newspapers  have  Washington  corre¬ 
spondents  registered  in  the  press  gal¬ 
leries,  but  very  few  of  these  have  their 
own  bureaus  here.  About  100  news¬ 
papers  are  represented  by  a  correspon¬ 
dent  who  is  not  registered  in  the  gallery, 
and  other  non-registrants  write  for 
smaller  groups.  It  is  probable,  there¬ 
fore,  that  upwards  of  1,000  newspapers 
are  involved  in  the  situation. 

Chairman  Weinant  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Social  Security  Board  has  in¬ 
formed  state  unemployment  insurance 
officials  that  employers  will  receive  no¬ 
tification  through  federal  and  state 
channels  of  the  forms  and  returns  they 
are  required  to  make  under  the  social 
security  act. 

This  notification  will  be  made  public 
after  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue, 
which  will  collect  the  taxes  under  the 
act  from  the  states,  decides  on  what 
is  required  in  respect  to  detailed  pay¬ 
rolls  and  other  matters.  After  this 
is  made  known  the  security  board  will 
rule  on  regulations  to  dovetail  with  the 
internal  revenue  department’s  rulings. 

California,  New  York  and  Massachu¬ 
setts  have  sent  out  registration  forms 
for  employers,  which  call  for  complete 
identification  of  the  business  and  pert¬ 
inent  data,  to  be  submitted  by  Jan.  1. 

Although  the  final  instructions  will 
be  sent  out  later,  certain  records  must 
be  kept  available  in  order  that  employ¬ 
ers  will  be  able  to  compile  data  on  in¬ 
dividual  employes  required  from  Jan.  1 
on.  New  York  State  has  told  em¬ 
ployers  what  this  Hst  comprises,  add¬ 
ing  that  “a  well  managed  firm  will  not 
need  to  add  any  items  other  than  an 
extra  column  for  the  registration  num¬ 
ber  to  be  assigned  to  each  employe.” 

The  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
.Association  last  week  sent  to  its  mem¬ 
bers  a  proposed  draft  of  an  individual 
employe  form  8^  by  11,  which,  it  is 
believed,  will  meet  all  the  requirements 


requirements  of  the  state  old-age  pd. 
sion  law  is  looming  among  newspaiiBi 
of  Oklahoma.  Some  editors  have  t^ 
the  position  that  the  license  is  contran 
to  the  United  States  constitution  a2 
is  an  infringement  on  the  freedom  of 
the  press. 


The  one  and  only  newspaper  in  Ethi¬ 
opia  is  published  in  Addis  Abaha 
weekly  and  is  owned  by  Emperor  Haile 
Selassie.  It  is  called  the  Morning  Star. 
Practically  ail  of  the  news  are  reports 
of  events  at  the  Imperial  Court  and 
articles  written  hy  Haile  Selas»ie.  Stu¬ 
dents  residing  abroad  receive  a  copy 
each  week  free  of  charge.  The  paper 
is  printed  in  two  languages,  Amharic 
and  French. 


Under  the  old-age  pension  law,  aB 
persons  or  institutions  liable  for’  the 
payment  of  a  privilege  tax  must  apph 
to  the  Oklahoma  tax  commission 
a  license.  The  cost  is  $1  for  a  period 
of  one  year. 


m 


It  is  pointed  out  that  the  license  i$ 
an  infringement  upon  the  right  of  newv 
papers  because  it  cannot  be  interpreted 
as  taxation. 

In  answer  to  several  inquiries,  the 
Oklahoma  Press  Association  in  Okla¬ 
homa  City  reported  last  week  that  sock 
publishers  are  remitting  their  $1  un¬ 
der  protest  while  many  others  art 
withholding  their  remittances  entirdy, 
on  the  grounds  that  ther»  can  be  no 
licensing  of  the  press  under  tl«  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  federal  constitution. 

One  reason  for  the  delay  in  con¬ 
certed  action  on  the  part  of  newspapers 
against  the  licensing  provision  is  the 
question  of  the  legality  of  the  Okla¬ 
homa  pension  act.  A  suit  attackii^ 
validity  of  the  election  and  the  legality 
of  the  tax  is  now  being  considered  ^ 
the  opponents  of  old  age  pensions. 


UNUSUAL  EVENT  AT  NOTRE  DAhE 


of  the  federal  act.  One  side  is  divided 
into  three  sections. 

The  top  one-third  of  the  page  calls 
for  the  following  information  on  each 
employe:  Payroll  number,  name,  ad¬ 
dress,  sex,  whether  married  or  single, 
state  of  health,  number  of  dependents, 
whether  or  not  a  home  owner,  union 
affiliation,  date  and  place  of  birth,  and 
the  number  of  years  in  the  state. 

The  next  section  tells  of  the  em¬ 
ploye’s  previous  employment,  the  name 
and  address  of  previous  employers, 
length  of  service  in  each  job,  position 
held,  pay  received,  and  the  reason  for 
leaving. 

Under  “Employment  Record,”  the 
following  information  is  given  regard¬ 
ing  present  employment  of  individual 
employes :  Date  started,  department, 
position,  salary  or  wage  rate,  author¬ 
ized  by,  date  left,  reason.  Several 
lines  are  provided  for  this  informa¬ 
tion. 

Space  is  provided  for  the  unemploy¬ 
ment  and  old-age  tax  rate  for  both 
employer  and  employe.  The  draft  is 
signed  by  the  employe. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  page  is 
provided  space  for  noting  week  by 
week  the  employe’s  pay  record  for  the 
year,  arranged  in  columns  as  follows: 
Week  ending,  salary  or  wage,  overtime 
or  bonus,  total  earnings,  hours  (regu¬ 
lar  and  overtime),  tax  reductions  (state 
federal  and  office)  and  net  amount 
paid. 

The  California  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers’  Association,  in  instructing  its  mem¬ 
bers  on  accounting  procedure,  recently 
said: 


Special  Convocation  Honorinf  Prwi- 

dent  Covered  by  Many  Reporter* 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  i’VEUsnu) 

Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  Dec.  11— Neithtr 
effort  nor  expense  was  spared  to  nuke 
the  visit  of  radio  and  newspapermen, 
covering  the  Philippines  Day  convoa- 
tion  at  the  University  of  Notre  Dame, 
Dec.  9,  as  enjoyable  as  possible. 

Highlights  of  the  occasion  were  the 
awarding  of  honorary  degrees  to  Presi 
dent  Roosevelt  and  Carlos  P.  Romulo, 
head  of  the  D.M.H.M.  news  syndiate 
of  Manila.  His  Eminence  George  (or¬ 
dinal  Mundelein  of  Chicago  presided. 

In  all,  78  active  reporters,  32  camera 
men,  the  five  newsreels  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  and  Columbia  radio  networks 
covered  the  affair. 

Before  beginning  actual  work  on  a 
press  section  in  the  Notre  Dame  gym¬ 
nasium,  a  questionnaire,  asking  who 
would  cover,  whether  they  would  file, 
and  whether  the  correspondent  would 
be  accompanied  by  a  photographer,  was 
mailed  to  all  press  associations,  metro¬ 
politan  papers  in  this  section,  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  retinue  of  correspondents  and  to 
all  Indiana  dailies.  Credentials  were 
mailed  as  responses  arrived. 

The  press  gallery  was  arranged  ji^ 
to  the  right  of  the  main  platform  and 
within  30  feet  of  the  spwkers.  Twe^- 
six  wired  positions,  equipped  with  silent 
sounders,  were  arranged  for  the  men 
who  filed  during  the  program.  Sil^ 
typewriters  were  furnished  by  the  tek- 
graph  companies. 

A  special  platform  was  erected  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  auditorium  W 
the  equipment  of  the  newsreel  organi¬ 
zations.  Similar  accommodations  wert 
provided  for  the  three  radio  broad¬ 
casters. 


JOHNSON  INDUCTED 


“Clearly  define  the  status  of  your 
newspaper  boys.  Pending  .  .  .  adop¬ 
tion  of  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
administration  of  these  laws  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  which  will  result  in  administra- 
tiye  interpretations  of  newspaper  boy 
status,  precedent  indicates  that  ‘little 
merchants’  may  be  excluded  for  taxa¬ 
tion  purposes;  employed  boys  paid  di¬ 
rectly  by  the  newspaper  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  class!  fi^  as  employes  and 
as  such  payments  to  them  will  be  tax¬ 
able.  Consider  your  subscription  price; 
maybe  it  should  be  adjusted  Jan.  1  to 
take  care  of  such  eventuality. 

“Pending  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
state  commission,  count  your  corres¬ 
pondents  as  ‘employes’  within  the  mean¬ 
ing  and  taxability  of  the  federal  act 
if  they  receive  remuneration  of  any 
kind  for  their  services.” 

A  possible  fight  over  the  payment 
of  the  $1  license  fee  to  comply  with 


Danville  (Ky.)  Register  Editor  Now 

State'*  Lieutenant-Governor 

Keen  Johnson,  president  and  editor  of 
Richmond  (Ky.)  Daily  Register  was 
inaugurated  Lieutenant-(jOvernOT  ot 

Kentucky,  Dec.  10,  when  A.  B.  (Jiano- 
ler  took  the  governor’s  chair. 

Mr.  Johnson,  who  is  a  past 
of  the  Kentucky  Press  Association,  n» 
as  his  escort  the  following:  August 
Robbins,  Hickman  Courier, 
Kentucky  Press  Association:  Curn 
Alcock,  Dam’ille  Messenger;  T^ 
derwood,  publisher,  Lexington  Hertut, 
S.  M.  Saufley,  Richmond  Regislfl, 
I,awrence  Hager,  publisher,  OwenslH)^ 
Messenger-Inquirer :  Joe  T. 
publisher,  Murray  Leader  &  TtjMS  ssift 
Cecil  Williams,  publisher, 

Journal.  With  the  exception  of  M  • 
Underwood,  all  are  former  president 
of  the  Kentucky  Press  Association. 
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TITHERINGTON  rites 

held  in  new  YORK 

y^MocUlet  Attend  Service  for  New 

York  Sun  Vice-Preoident — Did 
Much  to  Bring  Fame  to  Con¬ 
rad  and  O.  Henry 

Funeral  services  for  Richard  H. 
Titherington,  vice-president  and  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Nnv  York  Sun,  were  held 
Pjj  7  at  All  Angels  Qiurch,  New 

The  church  was  well  filled.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  members  of  Mr.  Tithering- 
ion’s  immediate  family  and  his  close 
jjrsonal  friends  there  were  represen- 
Sdves,  from  all  departments  of  the  Sun 
aid  the  Frank  A.  Munsey  Company  in 
attendance. 

William  T.  Dewart,  president  of  the 
Sun,  sat  with  his  two  sons,  William  T. 
Dewart,  Jr.,  and  Thomas  W.  Dewart, 
and  his  daughter,  Miss  Mary  Dewart, 
is  a  pew  immediately  back  of  that  oc- 
oipied  by  -Mr.  Titherington’s  family. 

Burial  was  in  Litchfield,  Conn.,  where 
)Jr.  Titherington  had  a  country  home. 
Mr!  Titherington,  who  was  74  years 
oli  died  Dec.  4. 

He  was  born  in  England  and  as  a 
toy  attended  Winchester,  one  of  Eng- 
lial’s  most  ancient  public  schools  that 
correspond  to  the  private  schools  of  this 
country.  Following  his  graduation,  he 
»tnt  to  Oxford,  enrolling  as  a  student 
n  Magdalen  College.  Here  he  became 
(jakkly  known  for  his  studiousness  and 
scholarship,  a  characteristic  that  was 
0  remain  marked  in  him  during  the  rest 
of  his  life.  His  interests  lay  along 
classical  and  historical  lines. 

He  came  to  this  country  in  1884  and 
tiirough  his  early  association  with  Frank 
K.  Munsey  he  entered  the  publishing 
business  and  rose  to  be  one  of  its  im¬ 
portant  figures.  As  editor  of  Munsey’ s 
Itigasine,  Mr.  Titherington  sought  out 
writers  all  over  the  world  and  he  did 
much  to  bring  into  their  due  fame  bc>th 
0.  Henry  and  Joseph  Conrad.  To  him 
came  Conrad’s  manuscript  for  “Virtory” 
which  was  printed  in  the  magazine  in 
one  installment. 

In  1916  Mr.  Titherington  became  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Sun  Printing  and  Publish¬ 
ing  .Association,  publishers  of  the  Sun. 
Xme  years  later  he  came  into  the  vice¬ 
presidency. 

Mr.  Titherington  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Mrs.  Kate  Oregon^  Lane  Ti^er- 
ington ;  a  daughter  by  his  first  marriage, 
Mrs.  Myron  E.  Fuller,  and  three  sons 
by  his  second  marriage,  Richard  Hand- 
William  Kent  and  John  Bisbrowne 
Titherington. 

Cf^bituary 

T  F.  RICHARDSON,  52,  publisher 
L/»  of  the  Sheffield  (Ill.)  Times,  a 
weekly,  died  Dec.  2.  at  his  desk  of  a 
heart  attack. 

Louis  A.  Fraser,  75,  editor,  Kanawha 
Valley  News,  Dunbar,  W.  Va.,  died 
^er  a  short  illness,  Dec.  8.  He  estab¬ 
lished  the  Dunbar  Advance,  now  the 
Valley  News,  18  years  ago.  Three  sons 
uid  two  daughters  survive. 

Charles  S.  Haas,  76,  at  one  time 
owner  and  publisher  of  the  fVabash 
(Ind.)  Plain  Dealer,  died  Dec.  6  at  the 
Methodist  Hospital,  Indianapolis,  fol¬ 
lowing  several  weeks  illness.  He  was 
president  of  the  Farmers  and  Merchants 
•National  Bank  of  Wabash.  His  wife 
survives. 

Edward  S.  Troth,  68,  news  editor, 
ilount  Holly  (N.  J.)  Herald  since  1922, 
died  Dec.  8  at  the  home  of  his  son.  He 
was  formerly  a  member  of  the  staffs  of 
the  Asbury  Park  (N.  J.)  Free  Press, 
the  A'ra>  Jersey  Mirror  at  Mount  Holly, 
^  several  southern  newspapers. 

Richard  J.  Meade,  50,  for  many  years 
*^•^5  editor  of  the  Toledo  News-Bee 
*iid  dean  of  sjrarts  writers  in  north¬ 
western  Ohio,  died  in  his  home  Dec.  9. 
Mr.  Meade,  who  had  retired  from  active 
®*wspaper  work  more  than  a  year  ago, 
f-ad  in  poor  health  for  several 
^ths.  Mr.  Meade  was  born  in  Bos- 
t*.  the  son  of  John  R.  Meade,  a  prom¬ 
pt  newspaperman.  He  was  graduated 
“Om  Bulkeley  college.  New  London, 


Conn.,  where  he  was  an  outstanding 
athlete,  earning  letters  for  football,  base¬ 
ball,  basketball  and  hockey.  He  entered 
newspaper  work  in  Providence,  R.  I. 
He  went  to  Toledo  in  1903  as  sports 
editor  of  the  old  Toledo  Times,  and  a 
few  months  later  took  the  same  position 
with  the  News-Bee  when  the  Times  was 
merged  with  another  paper.  From  1926 
to  1929  he  was  president  of  the  Toledo 
baseball  club. 

Guy  C.  Turner,  editor  of  the  “Just 
for  Boys”  column  of  the  Neivark 
(N.  J.)  Ei’cning  Neivs  and  a  member 
of  the  daily’s  staff  for  23  years,  died 
Dec.  8  in  the  Homeopathic  Hospital, 
East  Orange,  N.  J.,  following  a  short 
illness.  He  joined  the  Baltimore  Stin 
at  17,  remaining  there  10  years.  He 
joined  the  Newark  paper  in  1912. 

Mrs.  Julia  Horner  Green  way,  35, 
wife  of  Charles  M.  Greenway,  business 
manager  of  the  Kalamazoo  (Mich.) 
Gazette,  died  recently  of  peritonitis,  aft¬ 
er  a  short  illness.  Four  sons  also  sur¬ 
vive. 

A.  A.  Mackin,  37,  chief  of  the  wire 
service  of  Transradio  Press  Service,  died 
Dec.  5  in  his  New  York  home  of  a 
heart  attack.  He  had  served  with  the 
Associated  Press,  United  Press  and 
International  News  Service  as  operator. 

George  Lippincott  Mitchell,  75. 
first  president  of  the  Poor  Richard  Club 
of  Philadelphia  and  active  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  field,  died  Dec.  7  at  the  home  of 
his  son  in  Philadelphia.  In  1905  he 
founded  an  advertising  firm,  selling  it  in 
1913  to  join  Investment  Registry  of 
America,  Inc.,  of  which  he  is  vice- 
president.  He  was  also  a  charter  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Board  of  Sales  Manager 
Association  of  Philadelphia.  Four  sons 
and  a  daughter  survive. 

Edgar  Jenks,  55,  who  for  13  years 
edited  the  Persia  (la.)  Globe-Chieftgin, 
a  weekly,  died  at  the  veterans’  hospital 
in  Des  Moines,  la.,  Dec.  3. 

Robert  C.  Snyder,  eight-year-old  son 
of  George  B.  Snyder,  advertising  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Clarksburg  (W.  Va.)  Expon¬ 
ent-Telegram,  died  recently  after  a  short 
illness. 

Henry  Buckeley  Cosgrove,  75,  for¬ 
mer  financial  writer  for  the  New  York 
Tribune,  died  Dec.  6  in  Muhlenberg 
Hospital,  Plainfield,  N.  J.  He  started 
his  career  with  Voice,  a  prohibition  pub¬ 
lication  issued  by  Funk  &  Wagnalls.  He 
then  joined  the  Tribune  editorial  staff 
under  George  Burdick,  city  editor,  and 
later  was  transferred  to  the  financial  de¬ 
partment,  covering  Wall  Street.  He 
resigned  in  1912  and  joined  the  account¬ 
ing  firm  of  West,  Flint  &  Co.,  New 
York,  with  whom  has  was  associated  at 
the  time  of  his  death. 

William  Beckes  Purcell,  89,  for¬ 
merly  connected  with  his  brother.  Royal 
Purcell,  Sr.,  in  the  ownership  and  pub¬ 
lishing  of  the  Vincennes  (Ind.)  Sun, 
died  recently  of  a  heart  attack  while 
driving  his  automobile  down  a  steep 
road  three  miles  north,  near  Fort  Knox. 
He,  with  his  late  brother.  Royal,  pub¬ 
lished  the  Sun  for  20  years.  Mr.  Pur¬ 
cell  was  an  uncle  of  George  Purcell, 
editor  of  the  Bloomington  (Ind.)  World. 
Surviving  are  four  brothers. 

Mrs.  Ann  Morehouse,  author  of  the 
Clotilde  dress  pattern  column  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  died  Dec.  8  in  a  New 
Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  hospital,  following  an 
operation.  She  had  been  en  employee 
of  the  Tribune  for  nearly  25  years.  She 
is  survived  by  her  husband,  Henry,  a 
member  of  the  Neio  York  Daily  Netvs 
editorial  staff. 

Edward  X.  Wiles,  for  half  a  century 
known  to  the  Cleveland.  0.,  printing 
craft,  died  Nov.  28.  He  became  a  print¬ 
er  on  the  old  Cleveland  Leader  in  1881 
and  rose  from  compositor  to  telegraph 
editor,  night  editor  and  make-up  editor, 
and  also  served  as  city  editor.  He  re¬ 
tired  from  the  Cleveland  Nezvs  in  Octo- 

Quotation  on  unlisted,  inactive  stocks  of 
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ber,  1931,  when  his  friends  serving  the 
paper  gave  him  a  substantial  purse  of 
money. 

Daniel  L.  Sullivan,  mechanical  su¬ 
perintendent  of  the  Bujjalo  Times,  died 
Dec.  9  in  his  home  in  that  city  follow¬ 
ing  an  illness  of  several  months.  Mr. 
Sullivan  was  credited  with  suggesting 
many  of  the  changes  by  which  older 
presses  were  adapted  for  use  in  color 
printing. 

L.  R.  Clark,  64,  publisher  of  the  Ada 
(Okla.)  Weekly  Bulletin,  died  Dec.  3 
ot  a  heart  ailment.  He  had  published 
newspapers  in  Pontotoc  County  25 
years. 

Roy  j.  Dobell,  64,  managing  editor 
of  the  Adirondack  weekly  news- 

jiaper  published  in  the  heart  of  the  Adi¬ 
rondack  Mountains  at  Old  Forge,  N.  Y., 
and  one  of  the  outstanding  boosters  of 
the  Adirondack  region,  died  Nov.  26  in 
Faxton  Hospital,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  of  pneu¬ 
monia,  after  an  illness  of  only  three  days. 

HENRI  DUMAY  DEAD  IN  PARIS 

Henri  Dumay,  61,  former  publisher 
of  the  Paris  Quotidien,  died  Dec.  10  in 
Paris.  He  was  educated  in  the  United 
States  and  at  25  was  a  professor  at 
the  University  of  St.  Louis.  Later, 
as  an  aid  of  Joseph  Pulitzer  on  the 
Ncio  York  World,  he  was  sent  to 
France  to  cover  the  Drey  fuss  trial.  He 
remained  in  Paris  collaborating  with  the 
Petit  Parisien  and  other  periodicals. 
He  organized  a  medical  service  in  Ru¬ 
mania  during  the  World  War.  .After¬ 
ward  he  founded  the  newspaper  Prog¬ 
ress  Civique  and  then  Quotidien.  He 
retired  in  1928. 

BACKED  AUTO  SHOW 

When  it  appeared  that  no  automobile 
show  would  be  held  in  Portland,  Ore., 
for  lack  of  sufficient  financial  backing, 
the  Oregonian  stepped  into  the  picture, 
underwrote  the  necessary  amount  and 
assisted  with  the  sponsorship.  The 
show  set  a  new  attendance  record  of 
41,363.  Some  500  new  cars  were  sold. 
The  Oregonian  issued  a  special  show 
section. 


TO  RETRY  EDITOR’S  ATTACKER 

A  jury  in  Judge  Frank  E.  Wetmore’s 
juvenile  court  at  Hart,  Mich.,  disagreed 
this  week  as  to  the  guilt  of  Clinton 
Fenton,  15  years  old,  charged  with  as¬ 
sault  and  battery  on  Swift  Lathers,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Mears  (Mich.)  Neius,  and 
long  a  storm  center  in  the  little  farm¬ 
ing  community.  Fenton  struck  the  edi¬ 
tor  with  a  tlashlight,  cutting  his  lip 
and  loosening  several  teeth  recently. 
The  youth  contended  he  acted  only 
after  the  editor  had  threatened  to  hit 
him  with  a  milk  bottle.  The  jury  stood 
five  to  one  for  conviction.  Prosecutor 
Meehan  will  retry  the  boy. 

HARRINGTON’S  WILL  FILED 

The  will  of  Harry  Franklin  Har¬ 
rington,  director  of  Medill  School  oi 
Journalism  at  Northwestern  University, 
v  as  recently  filed  in  Probate  Court  .n 
Chicago.  The  will  set  up  a  $2,500 
trust  fund,  proceeds  of  which  are  to 
go  to  the  widow,  Frieda.  The  attorney 
who  filed  the  will  said  that  a  large 
amount  of  life  insurance  and  some  real 
estate,  which  was  held  in  joint  tenancy 
with  Mrs.  Harrington,  were  not  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  will. 

RECTIGRAPH  CO.  SOLD 

The  Haloid  Company,  Rochester,  N. 
Y.,  sensitizers  of  more  than  50  grades 
and  brands  of  photographic  papers,  has 
purchased  the  entire  capital  stock  of 
the  Rectigraph  Company,  Rochester, 
makers  of  the  Rectigraph,  used  in  mak¬ 
ing  photo  copies.  Officers  of  the  Hal¬ 
oid  Company  are:  Gilbert  E.  Mosher, 
president,  Edwin  C.  Yauck,  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  Joseph  R.  Wilson,  secretary  and 
treasurer,  H.  Eugene  Niles,  assistant 
secretary. 

BECOMES  RADIO  “SPECIAL” 

Allan  W.  Kerr,  formerly  a  member  of 
the  New  York  News  merchandising  de¬ 
partment,  has  been  appointed  an  ac¬ 
count  executive  in  the  New  York  office 
of  Free  &  Sleininger,  Inc.,  radio  station 
representatives. 


•  YOUR  PAPER. 

Has  it  been  studied  by  a  skilled 
editor  who  is  not  afraid  to  tell  you 
what  is  wrons  with  it?  If  you  have 
had  no  disinterested,  educated  eye 
pick  your  product  to  pieces  in  a  dec¬ 
ade,  you  are  going  to  seed,  but  you 
probably  do  not  know  it. 

Send  me  a  week’s  file  of  your 
home  edition  and  I  will  show  you  some 
ways  in  which  to  make  improvements. 
No  charge.  You  judge  the  report  and 
send  me  a  check.  I  have  a  job  and  I 
am  not  looking  for  a  new  full-time  con¬ 
nection.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  will 
vouch  for  me.  A-186,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 
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CALIFORNIA  PAPERS  ASK  REVISION 
OF  U.  S.  LAW  ON  LOTTERIES 


Present  Act  Embarrasses  and  Inconveniences  Newspapers  Promot¬ 
ing  “Gift  Enterprises” — Propaganda  Threats  to  Press 
Attacked 


ITALY  EXTENDS  CENSORSHIP 

Extending  the  censorship  powers  of 
tlie  Ministry  of  Press  and  Propaganda, 
l^remier  Mussolini  on  Dec.  6  empowered 
the  ministry  to  order  police  to  seize 
newspapers,  books  or  magazines,  with¬ 
out  requesting  11  Duce,  as  Minister  of 
the  Interior,  to  instruct  police  to  act. 


PHILA.  INQUIRER  CTItJ 
BY  LABOR  BOARD 


Daily  is  Charged  with  Unfair  LshJ 
Practices,  in  Violation  of  Wagac, 
Act,  by  Refusing  to  Bargsi, 
with  Employes 


{Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

SAN  1* H.ANCISCO,  Dec.  9 — Protests 
against  threatening  propaganda 
movements  were  registered  forcibly  in 
speeches  delivered  before  the  California 
Press  Association’s  convention  in  San 
Francisco  Dec.  6  and  7.  Friend  W. 
Richardson,  president  for  more  than 
25  years,  presided  at  the  two-day  ses¬ 
sions.  Other  addresses  were  on  topics 
ranging  from  radio  to  editing  woman’s 
pages,  llie  convention  adopted,  after 
heated  debate,  a  resolution  calling  for 
revision  of  the  lottery  law  as  applied 
to  newspapers. 

Governor  Frank  F.  Merriam  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  one-time  publisher  of  the  old 


of  problems,  he  reports.  Hopes  for 
better  relationship  and  eventually 
greater  newspaiier  space  usage  are  held 
for  the  meeting. 

The  lottery  resolution  proposed  by 
Mr.  WikkI  stated  that  Federal  laws 
have  resulted  in  strong  embarrassment, 
a  severe  liurdeu  and  vast  inconvenience 
and  criticism  to  newspapers.  It  was 
proposed  to  ask  the  government  to 
change  its  laws  and  the  jjostal  regula¬ 
tions  relative  to  advertisements  and 
news  of  “gift  enterprises,  which  ordi¬ 
narily  are  classified  as  lotteries  to  the 
end  that  the  law  may  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  lotteries  of  a  demoralizing  in- 


CORRUPT  POLITICS  ACT 
THOUGHT  TOO  WIDE 


MissisBippi  Editors  Express  Opinion 
that  Bill  Compelling  Newspapers 
to  Give  Politicians  Free  Space 
Will  Be  Too  Unwieldly 


{Special  to  Editor  6i  I’uBLisau) 
I’liiLAUi-xi'niA,  Dec.  V— Tlie 
dclphia  Inquirer  was  cited  Dec.  5  by 
National  I-abur  Hoard  for  ‘  untair  lalv. 
practices.” 

Through  Major  Stanley  \V.  Koot^  rJ 
gional  director  for  the  Fourth 
the  board  accused  the  newspaper  cf 
violating  tlie  Wagner  lalwr  Dispae 
Act  by  refusing  to  bargain  collectivdj 


( Uy  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Biloxi,  Miss.,  Dec.  11 — General  opin-  with  its  c'ditorial  dcpartinent  empli^^ 
ion  among  the  majority  of  newspapers  The  cliarges  were  liled  with  the  re- 
of  Mississippi  seems  to  be  that  the  gional  board  by  the  Newspaper  Grid 
state's  new  Corrupt  Practices  Act  fore-  ol  Phila(ie^,  hia  and  Camden  early  k 
iug  newspapers  to  carry  answers  to  October,  following  a  secret  vote  taka 
published  political  charges  is  invalid  in  the  I.iquircr  unit  showed  the  «- 


Long  Beach  Teiegram  told  publishers  '^ttcries  that  arc  simple  and  in  its  endeavor  to  enforce  papers  to  ployes  overwhelmingly  in  favor  o7  sod 

i^uny  eituLn  I  tieyram,  loia  punusners  ninoccnt  amusement,  whereby  money  is  publish  news  and  ,  .  . 

that  what  he  termed  propaganda  was  raised  for  good  and  worthy  purjioses.’’ 


threatening  the  state’s  credit.  He  asked 
support  to  avert  a  special  session  of  the 
legislature  and  a  iKJssible  ad  valorem 
property  tax. 

Propaganda,  of  another  type,  as  a 
duty,  was  cited  by  Alonzo  L.  Baker, 
publisher.  Signs  of  the  Times,  Moun¬ 
tain  View,  in  his  speech  on  the  news¬ 
paper  attitude  toward  international  af¬ 
fairs. 

“We  must  educate  our  people  to 
avoid  a  new  world  war,”  Mr.  Baker 
said,  discussing  the  importance  of  ac¬ 
curate  international  news. 

Personal  discoveries  of  the  workings 
of  censorship  and  news  suppression  in 
European  countries  were  told  by  Paul 
C.  Smith,  executive  editor,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle. 

Two  years  ago,  while  in  Europe,  Mr. 
Smith  tried  a  series  of  mysterious 
moves  culminating  by  tying  his  shoe 
while  leaning  against  a  grating  outside 
Premier  Mussolini’s  home  in  Rome,  he 
^id.  Tlte  result  was  his  being  sub¬ 
jected  to  what  he  described  as  the  “neat¬ 
est  piece  of  hustling  ever  experienced.” 

Carried  deftly  so  his  feet  rarely 
touched  tlie  ground,  he  was  taken  into 
Central  Police  Headquarters,  Mr.  Smith 
said.  There  he  was  told  the  contents 
of  some  baggage  he  had  checked,  the 
wording  of  wires  he  had  sent  and  of 
the  credentials  he  still  carried  in  his 
pocket.  He  also  stated  he  found  that 
important  press  cables  were  “lost”  and 
that  telephone  wires  were  apt  to  break 
suddenly  and  remain  down  until  the 
government  news  bureau  had  time  to 
give  its  version  of  important  events. 

While  in  Italy,  Mr.  Smith  reported, 
he  uttered  the  name  of  an  assassination 
victim  in  a  cafe.  He  had  been  warned 
that  the  name  was  taboo,  but  thought 
nothing  of  it  until  later.  Then,  at  the 
end  of  a  courteous  conversation  with  an 
Italian  official,  he  was  asked  “as  a  very 
great  favor”  not  to  mention  the  name 
again. 

Plans  of  four  newspapers  in  two  Cali¬ 
fornia  counties  to  operate  a  radio  sta¬ 
tion  were  announced  by  Homer  Wood, 
publisher,  Porterville  Recorder.  Tulare, 
Visalia  and  Hanford  newspapers  have 
joined  the  Recorder  in  the  move,  Mr. 
Wood  advised.  Application  under  the 
name  of  the  Tulare  Kings  _( ounty 
Broadcasting  Company  for  a  230  watt 
station  is  now  before  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission,  he  said. 

National  advertising  is  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  today  because  dealers  are  well  es¬ 
tablished  to  profit  through  extensive 
campaigns,  M.  C.  Mogenscii,  president, 
M.  C.  Morgensen  &  Co.,  San  Francisco, 
advised.  Advertising  agencies  are  doing 
a  fine  job  of  selling  national  campaigns, 
he  stated,  adding  that  publishers  fail  to 
realize  the  tremendous  work  in  back 
of  selling  and  preparing  a  campaign. 

Establishment  and  maintenance  of  a 
definite  policy  on  both  national  and  local 
rates  was  advised  by  Mr.  Mogensen. 
Under  present  conditions,  he  stated, 
much  of  the  copy  developed  by  agencies 
is  drifting  through  at  local  rates. 

Representative  newspapermen  of  each 
of  the  five  Pacific  coast  area  states 
will  meet  with  agency  men  in  January 
in  a  move  for  a  definite  understanding 


In  debating  the  resolution,  Mr.  Rich¬ 
ardson  replied  to  Mr.  Wood’s  statement 
that  the  law  was  being  violated  by  par¬ 
ties  other  than  newspajKTs  by  saying 
that  violations  of  a  law  did  not  prove 
it  a  bad  law.  Charles  E.  Diin.scomb, 
publisher,  Berkeley  Daily  Gazette,  ex¬ 
pressed  the  belief  tliat  the  law  as  it 
stands  Ijenefits  newspapers  by  reducing 
publicity  demands  from  a  variety  of 
sources.  There  was  no  opposition 
voiced  when  the  vote  was  taken  passing 
the  resolution,  however. 

New  threats  to  freedom  of  the  press 
were  presented  by  Clark  Waite,  man¬ 
ager,  Southern  California  Newspapers, 
Associated,  of  Los  Angeles.  Mr.  Waite 
also  is  president  of  the  California  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Association. 

John  F.  Galvin,  Richmond  Indepen¬ 
dent,  discussed  handling  of  1936  political 
advertising  and  S.  •\.  Meyer,  Newport 
Beach  News,  spoke  on  building  the  total 
volume  with  side  lines.  Frank  L.  Bowie, 
manager  -Associated  Printing  Industry, 
Oakland,  gave  a  discussion  of  Califor¬ 
nia  -Assembly  Bill  1870. 


PUBUSHERS  VISIT  LANDON 


W.  R.  Hearst,  Block,  Longan  at 
Luncheon  with  Governor  of  KanuiR 

A  group  of  newspapermen,  headed  by 
William  Randolph  Hearst,  had  luncheon 
Dec.  10  with  Governor  Alf  M.  Lan- 
don  of  Kansas  at  the  executive  mansion 
in  Topeka. 

Present  were  Mr.  Hearst,  on  his  way 
to  Los  Angeles ;  Arthur  Brisbane, 
Hearst  editor;  Paul  Block,  publisher; 
George  B.  Longan,  president  of  the 
Kansas  City  Star;  Henry  J.  Haskell, 
editor  of  the  Star ;  Senator  Arthur 
Capper,  owner  of  the  Topeka  Daily 
Capital  and  other  publications;  Arthur 
J.  Carruth,  Jr.,  editor  of  the  Topeka 
State  Journal,  and  Mrs.  Eleanor  Pat¬ 
terson,  editor,  Washington  Herald. 

Following  the  luncheon  Mr.  Hearst 
praised  Gov.  Landon’s  record  and  per¬ 
sonality,  and  stated  as  Republican  can¬ 
didate  for  the  Presidency  he  could  win 
over  President  Roosevelt.  Mr.  Bris¬ 
bane  devoted  his  column  Dec.  11  to  a 
discussion  of  Gov.  Landon  and  his 
family. 


views. 

The  -Act,  according  to  several  Miss¬ 
issippi  newspaper  editors  intervied,  is 
an  attempt  to  enforce  “Rigid  Righteous” 
rule  and  will  fail,  as  being  contrary  to 
the  freedom  of  the  press. 

.Some  provisions  of  the  measure  were 
co\ered  in  libel  and  other  existing  stat¬ 
utes  and  views  expressed  are  that  it 
■-•annot  be  enforced  in  its  entirety. 

Birmey  Imes,  editor  of  the  Columbus 
Post  Dispatch,  is  among  several  editors 
who  have  expressed  opposition  to  the 
new  law. 

Candidates  are  limited  in  their  ex¬ 
penditures.  Closer  control  is  provided 
over  campaign  contributions.  Respon¬ 
sibility  for  attacks  on  the  honor,  integ¬ 
rity  or  morale  of  an  opponent  by  a  can¬ 
didate  is  fixed  with  legal  means  of 
redress 

Newspapers  are  called  upon  to  con¬ 
tribute  space  to  candidates  in  denials  of 
accusations  printed  by  the  papers  and  a 
candidate  cannot  be  brand^  as  a  thief 
or  liar  during  the  last  five  days  of  elec¬ 
tion. 

Campaign  expenditures  are  limited  to 
$15,000  for  the  U.  S.  Senate;  $7,500  for 
other  state  offices ;  and  on  down  to 
$1,000  for  district  and  county  offices. 

Among  other  influences  on  news¬ 
papers  the  measure  is  expected  to  cur¬ 
tail  a  heaT-y  last  minute  flood  of  adver¬ 
tising. 


a  course.  IssuaiKe  of  the  compUb 
makes  the  labor  lioard,  and  not  the  en- 
ployes  or  the  guild,  the  prosecutor  in  tlx  | 
case. 

The  board  found  that  the  Inqam  I 
should  have  dealt  with  the  local  next- 
paper  guild  when  its  representatna  I 
sought  to  confer  with  the  managenxnt ' 
on  wages,  hours  and  other  conditions  I 
of  employment. 

“On  July  10,  1935,”  the  complaint 
reads,  “A  majority  of  the  employes  is 
said  unit  had  designated  the  Newspaper 
Guild  of  Philadelphia  and  Camden  as 
their  representative  for  the  purpose  oi 
collective  bargaining  with  the  respond¬ 
ent. 


GUILD  STUDYING  REWARDS 


OKLAHOMA  CITY  CHANGES 

Virginia  Nelson,  formerly  feature 
writer  and  school  ^itor  for  the  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Times,  more  recently  fea¬ 
ture  writer  and  reporter  for  the  Toledo 
News-Bee,  has  returned  to  her  old 
position  on  the  Oklahoma  City  newsjja- 
per.  Charles  Aldredge,  formerly  with 
the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser  has 
joined  the  Times  staff.  Edward  Evans, 
formerly  of  the  Lawrence  (Kan.) 
Journal  World  has  joined  the  Daily 
Oklahoman  staff  on  the  copy  desk. 
Harold  Mueller,  reporter  and  column¬ 
ist  for  the  Oklahoma  City  Times  for 
17  years  has  been  promoted  to  editorial 
writer  for  the  Times  succeeding 
Walt  Mills,  who  has  joined  the  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Oklahoma  News,  as  edito¬ 
rial  writer.  Charles  Bowes,  formerly 
of  the  Demvr  Post  has  joined  the 
Oklahoman  and  has  been  assigned  to 
the  federal  run. 


BoRton  Group  Will  Formulate  Policy 
in  Regard  to  Accepting  Money 

{By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publishcr) 

Boston,  Dec.  11 — At  a  special  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Newspaper  Guild  of  Boston 
tonight,  a  committee  of  ethics  was 
chosen  to  decide  upon  the  local  guild’s 
official  attitude  in  the  future  regarding 
newspaper  reporters  who  apply  for  re¬ 
wards  in  connection  with  crime  convic¬ 
tions.  This  move  was  a  direct  result 
of  rewards  recently  given  to  three  Bos¬ 
ton  newspapermen  who  covered  the 
Millen  case  here. 

The  Millen-Faber  reward  has  estab¬ 
lished  a  precedent  contrary  to  the  best 
standards  of  journalism,”  stated  the 
motion  adopted  tonight. 

Committeemen  who  will  report  at  the 
next  meeting  are  William  A.  Tighe  and 
Geoffrey  Parsons.  Jr.,  of  the  Globe,  and 
Ralph  Harber,  Edward  Allen  and  Rich¬ 
ard  O.  Boyer,  of  the  Herald.  Police 


“On  July  10,  1935,  the  Guild  through 
Paul  Comly  French,  its  president,  r^ 
quested  the  respondent  to  bargain  col¬ 
lectively  in  respect  to  rates  of  pay, 
wages,  hours  of  employment,  or  other 
conditions  of  employment,  with  the 
Newspaper  Guild  of  Philadelphia  and 
Camden. 

“On  July  24,  1935,  and  at  all  times 
thererafter,  the  respondent  did  refuse 
and  has  refused  and  does  now  refuse 
to  bargain  collectively  with  the  Guild 
and  in  that  it  has  at  all  times  refused 
and  does  now  refuse  to  enter  into  any 
agreement  in  respect  to  rates  of  pay, 
wages,  hours  of  employment  and  other 
conditions  of  employment. 

“By  the  aforesaid  acts,  the  respondent 
has  interfered  with  and  is  interfering 
with  its  employes  in  the  exercise  of  the 
rights  guaranteed  in  the  national  labor 
relations  act.  Such  acts  of  respoi^ 
constitute  unfair  labor  practices  wito 
the  meaning  of  Section  6,  subsections 
(1)  and  (5)  of  said  act.” 

A  hearing  in  the  case  will  be  held  at 
the  regional  board’s  offices  here  Dec. 
19,  at  which  time  representatives  of  dx 
Inquirer  may  give  testimony.  The 
newspaper  also  may  file  an  answer  on 
or  before  Dec.  12. 


BUYS  EDITORIAL  CONTROL 


J.  A.  Kennedy  Acquires  Davis’  Stack 
in  Clarksburg  (W.  Va.)  Expoa*l 

Sale  of  a  block  of  stock  ^ 
ponent  Company,  publisher  of  o* 
Clarksburg  (VV.  Va.)  Exponent,  to 
John  A.  Kennedy,  former  Heant  el* 
torial  executive  in  Washington,  nu 
announced  this  week. 

The  purchase  carries  control  of  W 


men  connected  with  the  case  who  turned  editorial  and  political  policies  of  ^ 


over  their  share  of  the  reward  to 
widows  of  the  murder  victims  were  hejd 
up  as  models  for  reporters  to  emulate  in 
such  cases. 

The  resignation  of  David  Frederick 
as  president  was  accepted  with  regret 
and  Ralph  Harber  of  the  Herald  was 


Exponent.  J.  Horner  Davis  sold 
stock  interest  to  Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr. 
Davis  founded  the  Exponent  as  a  D«^ 
ocratic  daily  in  1910  and  has  been  it* 
chief  stockholder  since. 

The  Exponent  Company  holds  a  min¬ 
ority  interest  in  the  Clarksburg  rt^ 


aiiu  ixaipn  ricirucr  ui  me  waa  m  vuv  ^  t 

elected  to  succeed  him.  Tighe,  of  the  lishing  Company,  which  owns  ana  ^ 


Globe,  was  chosen  vice-president ;  Frank 
Wallis,  of  the  Traveller,  was  re-elected 
treasurer,  and  Edward  Allen,  of  Herald, 
secretary. 


HAS  DOG  FOOD  ACCOUNT 

Stack-Goble  Advertising  Agency,  Chi¬ 
cago,  has  been  appointed  to  direct  the 
advertising  of  Fanciers  Foods,  Inc., 
Chicago  makers  of  Presto  Meat  Dog 
Food. 


iishes  the  Telegram,  a  Republican 
ning  daily,  the  Exponent,  morrang,  w 
a  Sunday  issue.  A  majority  of  w 
board  of  directors  of  the  Clarksbiffl 
Publishing  Company  is  required  to  mw 
any  change  in  the  business  niaffl^ 
ment  and  affairs  of  the  company  LW 
B.  Highland  is  president  of  the  ClarB- 
burg  Publishing  Company. 

No  personnel  changes  are  conton- 
plated  on  the  Exponent. 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  December  14,  1935 
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Aie  Up  th** 

The  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tri- 
tmne  keeps  up  its  trade  paper  at- 
K  with  humorous  drawinp.s  that 
£nate  the  page  and  short  lipht- 
^  copy  that  is  no  trouble  at  all  to 
We  like  the  poker  scene.  One 


ndM  IM  MMf  ««•  •f 
.  .  ,  Wt  mtii  Um  piar  tai*  w»r 

nw  Dm  MotoM  Rt«M«  md  Trlhn'a 
41*  eowMOf  af  «>  towa  la  m  •••  i» 
MV  •^•MltoM'a  dmm.  Ym 
ymnkmwkm  kmked  W  Aw  tTS,#tt* 
cociMkMi  «f  dm  pmi  mm 
.  ■  ♦  iphaatot  kmd  dm  tohn  •  UNmi 
mA  •  ImI  AaNto  MfaM  Mi  M  bw- 
«l  wNte*  cMm  to  bcw. 


py  who  apparently  has  not  been  too 
iiooest  has  been  forced  to  play  in  his 
sleeveless  underwear.  The  caption  says, 
'He  pulled  too  many  aces  out  of  his 
shoe.  .  .  .  We  make  him  play 

diis  nay  now !” 

The  copy  says,  “The  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune’s  43  per  cent  cov- 
tnge  of  all  Iowa  is  an  ace  in  any  ad¬ 
vertiser’s  sleeve.  You  can’t  lose  your 
iliirt  when  backed  by  the  275,028  cir¬ 
culation  of  this  great  state  newspaper 
...  a  winning  hand  that  takes  a  bil¬ 
lion  and  a  half  dollar  market  jack  pot 
#  lowest  milline  rates  in  Iowa.” 

In  the  corner  is  a  dog  gazing  at  a 
W  through  a  telescope  with  the  cap- 
lion.  “Keep  your  eye  on  the  Minneapo- 
is  Star.”  The  Register  and  Tribune 
owns  the  Star.  Pretty  nice  way  to  ad- 
^$e  two  papers  located  in  different 
dties,  owned  bv  the  same  people. 

'  *  *  * 


Louisiana's  Talbot 

ANDREW  HERBERT  TALBOT’S 
ik  father  managed  the  Great  North- 
tm  Hippodrome  Theatre  in  Chicago. 
_  That  fact  is  im¬ 

portant  because 
it  means  that  as 
a  youngster  Tal¬ 
bot  spent  a  great 
deal  of  his  time 
behind  the  scenes 
and  got  a  good 
taste  of  showman¬ 
ship.  Today,  as 
promotion  man- 
ager  of  the 
New  Orleans 
Timts  -  Picayune, 
he  Ends  that  the 
Talbot  ^st  a  d  s  are 
based  largely  on 
nown^ship.  One  reason,  perhaps, 
»hy  his  promotion  material  is  so  good 
W  it  is  good)  is  this  early  association 
*ith  the  theatre. 

After  he  grew  up,  after  he  finished 
®^nt  and  Stratton  Business  College, 
ifter  having  taken  a  commercial  art 
worse,  he  went  into  the  glue  business, 
®anged  to  the  stock  and  bond  busi- 
and  then  went  back  to  his  father’s 
®atre  and  took  a  job  as  press  agent. 

He  was  born  in  Chicago  27  years 
He’s  been  promotion  manager  of 
b  Times-Picayune  for  three  years. 

uod  no  other  newspaper  job.  His 
■IWnient  consists  of  himself  and  one 
*****"♦ — but  he  turns  out  a  pile  of 
•m. 


lie’s  married  and  has  a  two-year-old 
daughter  named  Pamela.  He’s  fond  of 
tennis  and  bridge  and  poker.  Gin  (of 
all  things)  is  his  favorite  drink.  Apple 
pie  is  his  favorite  dessert. 

lie  is  exceedingly  annoyed  by  lay¬ 
men  who  think  they  can  write  ads.  His 
big  ambition  is  to  own  an  advertising 
agency.  Though  he’s  been  grinding  out 
promotion  material  for  three  years  he 
still  gets  a  thrill  every  time  one  of 
his  ads  is  publi.shcd— so  much  so  that 
he  tears  it  out  of  the  paper,  lays  it  on 
the  floor  or  on  the  .sofa,  walks  around 
it  and  i  iuls  up  by  pinning  it  on  the  wall. 
.Ml  this  amuses  his  wife,  his  daughter 
•md  his  wire-haired  terrior — but,  secretly, 
they  are  all  delighted  with  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  that  he  gets  out  of  his  work. 

Like  so  many  other  promotion  men. 
blank  ivaiver  fascinates  him  and  frightens 
him  at  the  same  time  .  .  .  frightens 
him  Ivecause  there  is  always  the  pos¬ 
sibility  that  he  won’t  think  of  anything 
worth  while  to  put  on  it.  Judging  from 
the  work  that  he  has  done  and  the  at¬ 
tention  his  work  has  received  that  time 
is  a  long  way  off  and  will  probably 
never  come. 

«  *  * 

No  Dam  Good 

IK  you're  not  using  the  Chicago  Amer¬ 
ican  you  are  covering  only  half  of 
Chicago,  says  the  Chicago  American. 
.And  half  a  market,  like  half  a  dam, 
represents  a  gigantic  waste. 

The  head  is  catchy  “Half  a  Dam  Is 
No  Dam  Good.”  The  copy  is  strong, 
pugnacious,  direct.  “Here  is  the  larg¬ 
est  market  in  America  west  of  New 
York.  And  if  you’re  not  using  the 


!■  CfcUwf ,  T**  •■■'I  ^ 


CHICJIGO  MAERICAM 


American  you  don’t  know  the  half  of 
it.  What’s  more,  you  don’t  know  the 
better  half.  We  say  better  half  be¬ 
cause  the  American  has  not  only  the 
largest  evening  circulation  in  town,  but 
it  has  what  is  more  important:  the 
largest  concentration  among  men  and 
women  in  their  30s  and  AOs.  Econo¬ 
mists  have  been  telling  us  for  some  time 
that  these  young,  active  people  are  earn¬ 
ing  the  bulk  of  .America’s  income  to¬ 
day.” 

.Allen  French. 


YOUNG  ON  AMERICAN 

Named  AaBUtant  Publisber  of  New 
York  Daily — Darmatader  Promoted 

Walter  Young,  formerly  advertising 
director  of  the  Neiv  York  Post,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  publisher  of 
the  Nnv  York  American,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  Edmond  D.  Cob- 
lentz,  .American  publisher.  Mr.  Young 
joined  the  general  management  of  the 
Hearst  organization  in  October. 

Arthur  G.  Darmstader,  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can’s  advertising  staff,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  advertising  director  of  the  paper 
succeeding  F.  I.  Archibald,  who  has 
gone  to  the  Omaha  Bee-Ncivs  as  assist¬ 
ant  publisher. 


NEWS  AGENCIES  PICK 
1935’S  BEST  STORIES 

Hauptmann  Trial,  Invalidation  of 

NRA,  German  Rearmament,  Ethio¬ 
pian  War,  Rogers-Poit  Cruh, 
China  Clipper  Flight  Listed 

With  the  year  coming  to  an  end, 
editors  this  week  began  thinking  over 
the  crowded  news  scene  of  1935  and  to 
pick  out  the  "biggest  stories.” 

Earl  J.  Johnson,  news  director  of  the 
United  I’ress,  lists  these,  in  the  order 
of  their  importance: 

1.  The  Hauptmann  trial. 

2.  Invalidation  of  NRA. 

3.  Assassination  of  Huey  Long. 

4.  Tlie  Italo- Ethiopian  War. 

5.  Deaths  of  Will  Rogers  and  Wiley 
Post. 

6.  Supreme  Court  decision  on  gold. 

7.  Dramatic  death  of  (Jueen  Astrid 
of  Belgium. 

8.  German  rearmament. 

9.  The  flight  of  the  China  Clipper. 

10.  Death  of  Kingsford-Smith. 

Other  big  stories,  in  Mr.  Johnson’s 
opinion,  were  the  north  China  autonomy 
movement,  the  British  jubilee,  the  dust 
storms,  and  the  maiden  voyage  of  the 
Normandie. 

Barry  Paris,  editor  of  International 
News  Service,  offers  this  list,  as  repre¬ 
senting  the  consensus  of  I.  N.  S.  news 
editors : 

1.  Italo-Ethiopian  war. 

2.  Huey  Long  assassination. 

3.  Supreme  Court’s  gold  clause  de¬ 
cision. 

4.  Invalidation  of  NRA. 

5.  Conviction  of  Hauptmann. 

6.  Crash  of  dirigible  Macon. 

7.  Deaths  of  Will  Rogers  and  Wiley 
Post. 

8.  Signs  of  business  recovery,  follow¬ 
ing  President  Roosevelt’s  announcement 
of  a  “breathing  spell.” 

9.  Florida  hurricane. 

10.  Inauguration  of  Trans-Pacific  air¬ 
mail  service. 

A  consensus  of  Universal  Service  ed¬ 


itors  resulted  in  these  selections ; 

1.  Italo-Ethiopian  war. 

2.  Hauptmann  trial. 

3.  Deaths  of  Will  Rogers  and  \\  iley 
Post. 

4.  Invalidation  of  NRA. 

5.  Huey  Long  assassination. 

6.  Stratosphere  flight. 

7.  China  Clipper  flight. 

8.  Florida  hurricane. 

9.  (ierman  rearmament. 

10.  Crash  of  Macon. 

International  News  Photos  sent  out 
pictures  recently  to  clients  to  illustrate 
the  various  .selections  of  biggest  stories. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Rogers-Post 
crash,  they  included  coverage  of  the 
everts  listed  above  and  the  following; 
Roosevelt’s  veto  of  the  bonus,  Weyer- 
hauser  kidnapping,  earthquake  in  Hele¬ 
na,  .Mont.,  death  of  Dutch  .Schultz,  and 
the  inauguration  of  i’hilippine  inde¬ 
pendence. 


ADCRAFT  CLUB  CELEBRATES 

The  Detroit  Adcraft  Club  celebrated 
its  30th  anniversary  Dec.  6  with  a  ban¬ 
quet  attended  by  more  than  500  people, 
representing  all  walks  of  Detroit’s  profes¬ 
sional  and  commercial  life.  High  execu¬ 
tives  of  automobile  manufacturers  joined 
with  merchants,  bankers,  utility  leaders, 
advertising  and  other  business  men  in  pay¬ 
ing  tribute  to  the  club  and  the  city  in 
whose  growth  its  members  have  played 
such  an  important  part.  Fourteen  speak¬ 
ers,  selected  to  deal  with  practically  every 
major  phase  of  industry  and  commerce 
in  Detroit,  told  the  audience  of  the 
“state  of  affairs”  in  their  particular 
line  of  activity.  One  of  the  features 
of  the  celebration  was  the  passing  out 
to  guests  of  the  138-page  anniversary- 
number  of  The  Adcrafter,  the  club’s 
magazine. 

ZACK  NAMED  NEWS  EDITOR 

Charles  S.  Zack  has  been  appointed 
news  editor  of  the  Springfield  (Mass.) 
Daily  News  succeeding  Frank  M. 
Huckins,  who  has  gone  to  Maine  for 
several  months  to  recuperate  from  a 
recent  illness. 


BOmO  VOLUMES 

OF 

Editor  &  Publisher 

(JULY  -  DECEMBER) 

CAREFULLY  INDEXED 

Will  he  ready  in  January 


¥  N  reply  to  an  insistent  and  growing  demand.  Editor 
&  Publisher  is  now  prepared  to  supply  cloth  and 
leatherette  volumes  of  the  weekly  issues  at  the  end 
^of  each  six  months  of  the  year,  accompanied  hy  a 
thoroughly  topical  index. 

These  hound  volnmes  are  an  attractive  addition  to 
any  desk  or  library,  especially  appropriate  for  news¬ 
paper  libraries,  advertising  offices  and  schools  of 
journalism. 

Each  hook  will  contain  between  fifteen  and  seventeen 
hundred  pages  and  is  ready  the  middle  of  January 
and  the  middle  of  July. 

Advanced  orders  are  required.  Make  your  reserva¬ 
tion  for  the  July-December  volume  now. 

Price  $15.00  per  Year  :  $7.50  per  Volume 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Suite  1700  Times  Bldg.  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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TRIAL  PUBUCUY  HIT 
BY  LAW  PROFESSOR 


C.  W.  AUBUCHON  PROMOTED 


Medina  of  Columbia  Criticises  Bally¬ 
hoo  and  Propaganda  Before 
Trial — Does  Not  Blame 
Newspapers 


Is  Named  Advertising  Director  of  St. 
Louis  Star-Times 

Cliff  W.  Aubuchon  has  been  appointed 
advertising  director  of  the  St.  Louis 
Star-Times,  being  promoted  from  na¬ 
tional  advertising 


AD  REJECTION  BRINGS 
$170,000  SUIT 


Chicago  Better  Business  Bureau  is  De¬ 
fendant  in  Action  Arising  from 
Copy  Refusal  by  News- 


Criticism  of  lawyers  who  resort  to 
“sensational  publicity  and  ballyhoo”  in 
handling  their  cases  was  expressed  Dec. 
7  by  Harold  K.  Medina,  associate  pro¬ 
fessor  of  law  at  Columbia  University, 
at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Hudson 
County,  N.  J.,  Bar  Association  at  the 
Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New  York. 

“The  cry  for  publicity  and  ballyhoo 
is  so  alluring  that  it  is  hard  to  tell 
where  the  limits  may  be  found,  if  in¬ 
deed  there  be  any  limits  in  the  handling 
of  the  administration  of  justice  by  some 
lawyers  in  the  courts  of  this  State,” 
Professor  Medina  asserted. 

“We  are  treated  from  time  to  time 


manager. 

Mr.  Aubuchon  (S'/’ceia/ to  Edito*  &  Publish e«)  r.  •  ui-  i 

has  Iteen  con-  Chicago,  Dec.  11— Three  suits,  seek-  P-  is  publisher, 

nected  with  the  i„g  damages  of  $170,000,  were  edition  contained  a  comprehensi* 

advertising  de-  week  against  the  Chicago  study  of  Ottawa,  its  history,  a  review 

partinent  oi  the  Better  Business  Bureau  and  its  officials  members  oi  parliament  of  the  pa» 
two  courts  by  tlie  Dr.  Ritholz  Opti-  ^  review  of  business  by  Lt.  Col.  R.  F, 
1920,  shortly  tal  Company,  operators  of  IS  stores  in  Parkinson,  managing  director  of  the 
after  he  was  dis-  a,icago.  One  suit,  tiled  in  circuit  features. 

ifuu  A  asking  $150,000  against  the  P.  D.  Ross,  present  owner,  joined  the 

noth  Ammum-  bureau,  Kenneth  Barnard,  its  general  daily  in  1887  and  eventually  acquired 
•  manager,  and  Dr.  Harry  E.  Tine,  a  >ts  ownership.  In  1916,  with  the  pa. 

1  hirty-htth  divi-  director  of  tlie  bureau  and  president  of  chase  of  the  Tree  Press,  a  morning  pj. 
Sion,  wi^  which  ,iie  Illinois  State  Society  of  Optomet-  !««■  was  issued  under  the  name  oi 
he  served  over-  charges  a  conspiracy  to  cause  local  Journal-Press.  In  absorbing  the  Frn 

seas.  _  newspapers  to  reject  advertisements  of  Press,  Norman  Smith  liecame  a  stock- 1 


MARKS  GOLDEN  JUBILEE 
Ottawa  Journal  UaueB  78-Page 
on  50th  Birthday 

A  78-page  edition  issued  Dec  || 
marked  the  Golden  Jubilee  of  ta 
(Jttaiva  Journal.  Founded  in  1^ 

A.  S.  Woodburn  it  has  become  one  oi 
the  most  quoted  newspapers  in  the  Do- 
minion. 

P.  D.  Ross  is  publisher. 

The  edition  contained  a  comprehenshe 


C.  \V.  Aubuchon 


Star-Times  since 
1920,  shortly 
after  he  was  dis- 


,  .  .  .  a  \  Cl  1 1  SCI  llCll  19  Ul  *  - -  - -  «  dlVAA* 

Betqre  his  appointment  as  national  jlie  plaintiff  liecause  it  was  underselling  holder  in  the  Journal  and  vice-presidot. 


to  the  spectacle  of  prosecuting  officers  advertising  manager  last  June,  Mr.  Au-  ^ther  members  of  the  bureau 

and  lawyers  for  the  defense  staging  buchon  had  served  as  promotion  man-  j,  ..-n-.g  three  otlier 

p.r,or„,a„cos  in  ihe.r  office,  prior  to  .ger  and  in  charge  of  the  advertising  entplovc.  of  thrin^an  a. 

the  trial  of  an  important  case,  so  that  pr^uction  deprtment.  and  g^,,g  for  libel.  The  third 

the  newspaper  photographers  and  re-  Mr.  Aubuchon  is  a  member  of  the  ’  c _ _ .  . 


Later  the  name  of  the  Press 


The  second  suit  names  three  other  dropped  and  the  Journal  appeared  ] 
iploves  of  the  bureau  as  defendants  Smith  is  editor. 


the  newspaper  photographers  and  re-  Mr.  Aubuchon  is  a 


porters,  invited  for  the  puriiose,  may  Advertising  Club  of  St.  Louis  and  his-  sioooo  for  libel  auainst  the  same  de 
take  pictures  of  the  prosecutor  or  the  torian  of  the  Advertising  Qub  Post  of  fondants  ^ 

law'yer  for  the  defense  witli  his  evi-  the  .American  Legion.  n, *•  »  i  ■  .  r»-. 

dense  spread  out  on  the  Uble  or  his  - ^ ^‘eainst  Rit- 

star  witness  or  alleged  witness  sitting  USED  TWO-WAY  RADIO  ^  j  nume.ous  corn- 


suit,  filed  in  Superior  court,  asks 


star  witness  or  alleged  witness  sitting 
beside  him. 

“There  is  thus  broadcast  to  the  pub¬ 
lic,  well  in  advance  of  the  trial,  an  in¬ 
sidious  propaganda.  The  prosecutor 
proclaims  to  the  world  the  guilt  of  the 


fendants. 

Bureau  action  was  taken  against  Rit¬ 
holz  Company  when  numerous  com- 


HELGESON  TO  CHICAGO 

(Special  to  Editor  &  1'ublisbu) 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  12— Kay 
Helgeson,  former  city  editor  of  tht 
IVaskingtcm  Herald,  has  been  trans- 


Boston  Traveler  Man  Phoned  Launch¬ 
ing  Story  to  City  Desk 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 


plaints  were  received  from  customers  furred  to  the  Chicago  Herald  &  Ex- 


who  alleged  they  could  not  buy  glasses 
at  the  advertised  price.  As  a  result  of 
bureau  investig.ation,  no  newspaper  or 


atniner.  Helgeson  has  been  in  the 
Hearst  organization  for  a  number  oi 
years.  His  successor  on  the  HeraM 


oauiwua  pa  A  ilC  IJ1U9CCUIU1  1 0  V  f  C/f  Orapn  x:«DITOR  OC  X  UBLlStlbK  j  as.'  •  I  s.  J  >  o.  vAtt  aiciAlU 

proclaims  to  the  world  the  guilt  of  the  Boston,  Dec.  11 — For  the  first  time  in  i  accepted  Charles  Duffy,  who 

accused  and  the  evidence  by  which  he  Boston  newspaper  history  a  story  was  moves  up  from  the  position  of  assistant 

hopes  to  procure  a  conviction,  while  the  covered  by  two-way  radio  direct  from  a  _ city  editor.  Duffy  came  to  Washington 


counsel  for  the  defense  tries  his  case  boat  today  by  the  Boston  Traveler  ,  an  injunction  pit  from  the  Boston  American,  about  ont 

in  the  newspapers,  too,  with  a  parade  when  Frank  Jenkins,  radio  editor,  de-  the  same  comppy  against  year  ago.  He  wp  assipnt  picture  edi- 


in  the  newspapers,  too,  with  a  parade  when  Frank  Jenkins,  radio  editor,  de-  tne  same  comppy  against  year  ago.  He  wp  assistant  picture  edi- 

of  those  witnesses  whose  identity  he  scribed  the  launching  of  the  destroyer  same  aetendants  was  dismissed  on  before  liecoming  assistant  city  editor, 
chooses  to  reveal  and  a  full  statement  Moffett  at  Quincy,  Mass.  ‘^e  plamtiff  in  Circuit  court.  _ _ _ 

of  what  these  witnesses  will  testify.  With  a  special  low-power  airijlane  Jir^^S  A.  S.  BLACKBURN  DEAD 

I  do  not  blame  the  newspaper  re-  tvoe  of  set  installed  bv  the  telephone  suiis  ims  vv^k,  expiamea  inai  “  .  • 

porters  and  the  photographers  for  get-  company  on  the  harbor  master’s  launch, 

ting  whatever  news  and  whatever  pic-  Jenkins  reported  directly  to  City  Ed-  had  l^n  reached  with  tl^  bureau,  the  London  (Ont.)  Free  Brew  prmtiiig 

tures  they  can.  I  do  blame  the  lawyers  ^or  William  G  Givin  Other  Lston  thereby  the  comjwny  s  advertisements  company,  Arthur  S.  IBackbum  (bed  a 

for  the  statements  they  make  to  the  ewspaSen  covert  were  to  ^  approved,  but  that  this  agree-  his  home  in  London,  Ont.  D«.  9,^ 

reporters  and  for  the  deliberately  and  Ported  to  conventional  means  to  ^ent  had  not  gone  through.  owing  a 

planned  propagancla  purely  for  purposes  phone  in  their  stories.  Much  public  -  own^^ 

adSmio*!)  ^f'^-ushce^n^d^^^^^^^  TV  MISSISSIPPI  MEET  JAN.  10-12  mackburn  family  ^ce  1851  ArtS 

the  bar  as  a  whole  ”  ^  rumors  of  alleged  .  g  Winter  meeting  of  the  Mississippi  became  associated  in  his  father’s  bnsi- 

the  Quincy,  in  the  same  shipyard.  P„„  A«oriatinn  will  U  held  in  ne«  :,nd  on  the  death  of  his  father  in 


lowing  a  brief  illness.  He  had  been 
head  of  the  company  since  1920.  The 
Free  Press  has  b^n  owned  by  the 
Blackburn  family  since  1851  Arthnr 


the  bar  as  a  whole.” 


STORY  “BOTTLED  UP’’ 


Washington  Man  Returned  Eloping 
Girl  to  Her  Swe  ttheart 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  9  —  A 
Washington  correspondent  for  the 


LARGEST  PAPER  SINCE  1929 

The  Roek  Island  (Ill.)  Argus,  on 
Nov.  29  issued  a  48-page  edition,  the 
largest  issue  exclusive  of  special  edi¬ 
tions  published  by  the  daily  since  Nov. 
15,  1929.  Increased  industrial  employ- 


MISSISSIPPI  MEET  JAN.  10-12  Blackburn  family  since  1851  Arthnr 
Winter  meeting  of  the  Mississippi  became  asstKiated  in  his  father’s  bus- 
Press  Association  will  be  held  in  ness  and  on  the  death  of  his  father  in 
Vicksburg,  Jan.  10-12.  Lester  Williams,  1890,  he  and  his  brother  assumed  the 
Tylertoivn  Times,  is  president.  publication  of  the  paper. 


Newark  (N.  J.)  Ledger,  bottled  up  ment  and  better  business  conditions  were 
a  story  Dec.  7  at  the  expense  of  driv-  reflected  in  the  edition,  according  to 


YNDICAT 


ing  the  principal  from  Washir<^ton  to  Potter,  co-publisher, 

Newark  in  his  automobile.  - 

Edwin  Hartrich  of  the  General  Press  THOMAS  MARLOWE 

Association  staff,  met  “Miss  Betsy  Ross”  Thomas  Marlowe,  noted  English  edi- 
at  the  Mayflower  Hotel,  and  in  conver-  tor,  died  Dec.  5  aboard  an  ocean  liner 


F-E- A-T-U-R-E-S 
News  Coverage  &  Photo  Services 


sation  with  the  somewhat  excited  young  on  his  way  to  Southampton  from  Cape 
lady  learned  that  she  was  Elizabeth  Town.  Mr.  Marlowe  resigned  as  edi- 


rmcAoo  NEWS  cov'erage 


INSPIRATIONAL 


Ryan,  Larchmont  socialite,  whose  elope-  tor-in-chief  of  the  London  Daily  Mail  eoat ?  An  editorial  address 


I’ou  want  a  Chicago  bureau  without  T.  RUSS  HILL-T.  Russ  Hlll-T.  RUM  HH-b 


ExhilaratlnK 


ment  with  Howard  E.  Sullivan,  scion  in  1926,  after  serving  in  that  capacity  for'detaiia 


serve  you  In  any  way  you  want.  Write  T.  RUSS  HII.I.-T.  Russ  Hlll-T.  RUSS  HILL 


of  a  prominent  New  York  family,  had  37  years. 

been  frustrated  by  her  parents.  For  a  - 

week  while  her  family  searched  fran- 

tically  for  her,  she  hail  been  hiding  out  — 

here  under  the  assumed  name. 

Ihe  reporter  arranged  to  liave  the 
couple  reunited  at  the  Newark  railt  lad 
station,  tcok  the  young  woman  in  his 
car,  and  headed  for  Newark.  Enroute 
lit  stopped  the  machirie  telephoned  his 
newspaper,  and  when  the  reunion  was 
‘tagerl  in  the  railroad  station,  rejiorters 
and  cameramen  were  present.  Mean¬ 
while,  he  had  obtained  the  “inside  story” 
for  delivery  to  the  Ledger. 


- coming  soon -  _ 

T.  RUSS  HILL-T.  Rusa  Hlll-T.  RUSS  HILL  j 


Staff  and  Executive 


HELP 


UNIVERSAL  intESS  ASSOCIATION  T.  RUSS  HILL-T.  Rusa  Hlll-T.  RUSH 
176  W.  .Vdama  Street,  Chicago.  Illinoia 

An  independent  newa  service.  Exclusive  JUNIOR 

coverage  guaranteed. _ 

■•■■■  '  ~  - - -  =  JUNIOR  HALL  OP  FAME 

COMICS  AND  HTRII*S  Be  first  paper  In  your  territory  to 

- -  new  localised  strip  for  children.  ThiwM 

■•C.\P”  STUBBS  —  World’s  Greatest  Boy  and  Instructive.  Dally  or  weekly.  JUNIOH 
and  Dog  Strip.  Also  Sunday  color  tab.  FEATURE  SYNDICATE.  505  Fifth  Avanaa 
half  and  full  pages.  In  over  100  news-  N.  Y.  C. 

papers.  Write  GEORGE  MATTHEW  — ■ 

.\DAMS  SERVICE.  4(4  Madison,  N.  Y.  C.  VGKK  CITY 


For  any  Department  tff 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


WILL  ARBITRATE  DISPUTE 

Agreement  to  arbitrate  protests  based 
on  the  dismissal  of  four  delivery  truck 
drivers  has  ended  picketing  of  the  Oak¬ 
land  (Cal.)  Tribune  by  members  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Teamsters’  Union  No. 
70.  Picketing  reached  its  height  Dec. 
6  when  police  guards  were  utilized  by 
the  Tribune  to  place  the  paper  on  the 
street.  After  delivery  was  under  way, 
the  Tribune  accepted  a  jiroposal  “to 
arbitrate  only  the  cases  of  four  drivers 
who  had  been  removed  after  a  curtail¬ 
ment  of  routes,”  Editor  &  Publisher 
was  advised. 


NEWSPAPERS 

MAGAZINES 

ADVERTISING  AGENCIES 
NEWS  SERVICES 
SYNDICATES 
PUBUSIIERS’  REP’S. 


WORLD  S  MOST  F.VMOUS  NAMES:  Will 
Street,  Broadway.  Park  Avenue. 


YOUR  DOG  &  MINE — popular  feature  all  -white  Way,  Times  Square,  furnish  thei^ 
dog  subjects.  Illustrations  optional.  Fre-  (or  "Uncle  Hiram  on  Broadway," 
quency  as  desired.  Will  Judy  Press  Syndl-  letter  Proceeds  help  spread  amaxlil 
cate.  3323  Michigan  Blvd.,  Chicago.  story  of  unpaid  navy  workers.  25c 


story  of  unpaid  navy  workers,  tSc  weel^ 
»7  year.  Hiram  Mann.  77  Wall  St., 
York. 


and  Allied  Enterprise* 


THE  HUMOR  PARADE — Ordered  on  sight  RELIGIOUS 

by  The  Kansas  City  Star,  Cleveland  Plain  - - - - - T 

Dealer  and  Milwaukee  Journal  because  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  I.ESSON — An  edltorl 
it’s  a  weekly  half-page  that  contains  the  interpretation  of  International  Serlsj. 
best  of  the  nation’s  laughs  fresh  from  the  everyday,  newspaper  language;  1,200  worn 
pens  and  typewriters  of  America’s  best  weekly.  Wm.  Southern,  Jr.,  IndepenaeBC* 
known  humorists.  Send  for  samples  and  j,{o, 

details.  Consolidated  News  Features,  280  * _ _ 

Broadway,  New  York.  N.  Y.  m«k«  vnnr  reader!,  a  ChrlstipM 


Minus  HANDLEB  CONnOENTUUT 


NationoUy  SyMtematim^ 


NO  CHARGE  TO  EMPLOYER 


E  &  P  PERSONNEL  SERVICE 


Why  not  make  your  readers,  a 
irift  nt  The  P.IH«  I.RBBon.  with  ItS 


1 700  Tlnet  Bldfl.,TiB«  Squt«,  N.  Y.  C. 
BRyant  9-30SS 


gift  of  The  Ellis  Lesson,  with  Us  •P*';. 
P.XRAGRAPHS-For  sample  release.  ^hrUtmas  Feature?  Weikly.  1.000  word* 
prices,  on  sparkling  humorous  topical  .pj,  j..„  service  Swarthmore,  P». 

paragraphs,  already  running  in  22  papers,  _ ’  - 

total  circulation  900,000,  write  Olln  -  ;  '  " '  ^rkx'irRAGE 

Miller,  Thomaston.  Ga.  WASHINGTON  NEWS  COIERAl^ 


Widespread  attention  from  editors  and  Independent  correspondent  servlw 
publishers  can  be  had  in  this  space  at  guaranteed  coverage  for 
small  cost.  A  feature  worth  -writing  la  HEATH  NEWS  SERVKL  ^ 

worth  promoting.  Edwin  J.  Heath  1365  Nat.  Pre»» 
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RAGE  BAN  ONCE 
more  POSTPONED 

B.  C.  Director*  Extend  Morator- 
iuB,  to  Dec.  31,  1936— Conven¬ 
tion  Propo»al»  by  Newspaper 
Division  Tabled 

Uirtctors  of  the  .\udit  Bureau  of 
adopted  the  uiiaiumous 


Weekly:  Fmsburo  (Pa.)  Courier.  AUTOS  FOR  SUBSCRIPTION 

-MaRazines:  Fawcett  Detective  Unit  {Start-  _ 

Six.Month  contract*  Win  Car 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  Midwest  Golfer  Sr  for  Solicitor 

Sports  Review,  Chicago;  Official  Detective  a  ..  um  ,  •  •  .  r 

Stories,  Chicago;  Twk  Publications  fiction  Automobile  Ownership  in  return  for 
Combination  (Amaxing  Stones  Magaxine —  successful  newspaper  subscription  solici- 
iVUd  Ii’est  Stories  Complete  Novel  Mqga-  j^tion  is  offered  by  the  San  Francisco 


tine),  Nezv  York;  Thrilling  Fiction  Unit,  •  i  -u  u  j  ii ^ 

New  York;  Business  papers:  Mechanical  Ett-  Chrontcie  through  a  copyrighted  Own- 


gineering.  New  York. 

CONTEST  PRIZES  AWARDED 


a-Car  Plan.” 

Forty  new  six-month  contract  sub¬ 
scriptions  are  required  to  earn  the  $150 


nmicii(lai>'|'“  of  The  Salt  Lake  Tribune  closed  its  $400  down  payment  which  delivers  a  stand 


Bruiatioii  riiL  until  cssay  prize  contest  this  week,  open  to  ard  1936  Ford  V-8  Tudor  sedan,  the 

.ratorimn  on  the  arrearage  rule  m  i  in  the  state,  on  the  subject  Chronicle  announces.  The  paper  also 

)g:.  31,  ly*.  at  Uitir  1  tx  g  .  "How  the  Daily  Newspaper  Aids  Teach-  states  that  the  monthly  payments  may 

lork  .  ..nnnitto,.  ''’K  Schools.”  The  winner  sub-  be  met  through  an  extension  of  the 

f,.  ...,c  the  behel  ol  the  committee  program. 

the  various  subjects  into  chapters,  using  Each  6-month  subscription  counts  five 


T,  als  the  belief  of  the  committee  V  s  . . .  ““ 

It  lias  .,,r,.-.rpap  i«Ti..,l  ot  'mtfed  his  entry  in  book  form,  dividing  program. 

y  the  g  pe  various  subjects  into  chapters,  using  Each  6-month  subscription  counts  five 

jjcc  months  s  igi/,**  'under  the  ‘^^''toons,  pictures  and  newspaper  clip-  points,  with  $200  needed  for  the  down 
alter  uec.  ,  ,  '  pings  to  emphasize  important  points.  He  payment.  Points  also  may  be  counted 

iindwl  morato  ,  .  stressed  the  imnortanee  nf  imriartinix  tn  on  the  basis  of  one  Doint  for  a  one- 


j^lwl  ^  J  ,  I)’  11  stressed  the  importance  of  imparting  to  on  the  basis  of  one  point  for  a  one- 

-ptii'iis  1  .  ,  .  ’  the  children  knowledge  of  present  world  month  subscription,  two  for  three 

.  ...  |„  conditions,  and  also  outlined  a  plan  months,  six  for  six  months  and  eight 

"Itimrlt  was  stated,  study  of  the  which  had  been  adopted  by  his  school  for  one-year  subscriptions,  it  is  an- 

’  I  -  it  .  prtain  tvnes  tising  newspapcrs  in  the  classrooms,  nounced. 

..cAiagc  rule  as  It  affects  certm  - 544  one-month 

•  saull  iiewspape  s  s  p  ,  I4TH  ANNUAL  SCHOOL  subscriptions,  would  be  needed  for  pay- 

.r±s  V  ffi  li"  3 

-lings  and  the  sc-cotid  day  to  general  conducted  its  14th  annual  cooking  ,_c^.;_ 

g  i  n,  the  directors  accomplished  con-  school  Nov.  18-19.  Women  attending  ‘ _ 

ririlile  work,  according  to  O.  C.  the  two-day  sessions  brought  food  as  Nrur  QVNnirATF  qtartph 
i  a  .V  B.  C.  iiiaiiaging  director.  At  their  admission  and  donations  to  fill  o  c  xt  c  j- 

"meeting  on  Friday  the  committee  on  200  charity  baskets  which  the  Courier  Southern  New^aper  ^dicate. 


r  using  newspapers  in  the  classrooms,  nounced. 

■  ■— —  Thus  944  points,  or  944  one-month 

14TH  ANNUAL  SCHOOL  subscriptions,  would  be  needed  for  pay- 

T-u.  r /in  \  tt _ •  r-  •  nieiit  in  full  of  the  new  car.  In  terms 

^  f  of  six-month  subscriptions,  189  would 

nducted  its  14th  annual  cooking 

hool  Nov,  18-19,  Women  attending  ‘ _ 

e  two-day  sessions  brought  f<^  as  SYNDICATE  STARTED 

eir  admission  and  donations  to  fill  _  „  ,  -  .. 

0  rharitv  baskets  which  the  Courier  The  Southern  Newspaper  ^dicate. 


rules  and  methods  reported  staff  packed  and  delivered  to  the  needy  with  headquarters  in  Dallas,  Tex.,  has 


^.proval  of  a  suggested  new  rule  families  of  the  city  for  their  Thanks-  been  organized  to  obtain  rnaterial  of 
c.ive  to  collection  stimulants  on  the  giving  dinners.  A  comedy  skit,  “For-  particular  interest  to  the  south  iot  dis- 
:nd  that  the  present  rule  regarding  cign  Chefs”  was  given  each  day  at  tr*bution  to  southern  newspat^rs.  Daniel 
-iunii  is  adequate  to  cover  the  sub-  the  school  by  J.  Lithgow  Nugent,  as-  Rosenbaum  is  president.  A  series  of 
The  board  decided,  however,  to  sociate  publisher,  and  C.  C.  Johnson,  weeklv  articles,  entitled  The  South 
-nut  study  of  the  topic.  secretary  of  the  Lincoln  chamber  of  T/^^y.’  wrttfen  by  prominent  southern 


“:nue  study  of  the  topic.  secretary 

The  two  recoimnendations  made  by  commerce. 
!  newspaper  division  at  the  annual 
r.tiun  in  October,  one  on  the  sub-  haii  ^ 
s  of  bulk  sales,  and  the  other  deal-  DAIL 
»ith  placing  only  net  paid  circula-  The  Buj 


historians  and  writers,  was  started  Dec. 
1 5.  The  following  subscribers  are  listed : 
Dallas  Times-Herald,  New  Orleans 
Item,  Houston  Post,  Little  Rock  Dem- 


of  bulk  sales,  and  the  other  deal-  DAILY  AWARDS  TROPHIES  Item,  Houston  Post,  Little  Rock  Dem- 

»ith  placing  only  net  paid  circula-  The  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening  News  ocrat,  Memphis  Press-Scimitar,  Nash- 
-  on  the  lirst  page  of  all  forms,  were  Dec.  7  awarded  trophies  for  high  rat-  ville  Tennessean,  Chattanooga  Nesiv, 
z.  on  the  table  until  the  next  meet-  ings  on  yearbooks  to  three  Buffalo  Raleigh  Neu's  and  Observer,  Roanoke 
<  when  further  report  will  be  made,  schools  and  one  in  Niagara  Falls  at  the  Times,  Richmond  Times-Dispatch,  Not- 
of  the  present  rule  on  prices  semi-annual  convention  of  the  Western  folk  Ledger-Dispatch.  Charleston  News 
discussed  in  committee,  but  recom-  New  York  Interscholastic  Press  Asso-  and  Courier,  Macon  Telegraph  and  .4t- 
:  :;r:iiuii  was  [lostponed  until  the  iie.\t  ciation  in  Hotel  Statler,  Buffalo.  Twen-  lanta  Cotistitution. 

to  give  the  newspaper  directors-  ty  institutions  received  the  blue  ribbon  - 

„  ::unit>  to  study  their  recommenda-  and  15  the  red  ribbon  of  honorable  men-  NEW  ROTO  PROMOTION 
K  on  wliich  prices  should  be  consid-  tion.  David  E.  Peugeot,  promotion  ed-  Under  the  headline  “News  Makers,” 
rri  as  basic  or  standard.  It  was  also  itor,  presided  at  the  award  of  honors,  Chicago  Tribune  is  using  dominant 

'  1/  k^i^^  verification  let-  eprspTC  trophy  AWARnrn  Sunday  rotogravure  section 

hwhich  have  been  going  on  for  some  SPORTS  TROPHY  AWARDED  to  promote  the  Tribune.  The  first  of  a 

Anton  Lekang,  Yale  University  ski  series  appeared  Dec.  1,  showing  pic- 
ach  and  former  national  amateur  and  tures  of  George  Scharschug,  cable  ed- 


.whicji  have  been  going  on  for  some  SPORTS  TROPHY  AWARDED  to  promote  the  Tribune.  The  first  of  a 

under  the  supei  vision  ot  the  com-  Anton  Lekang,  Yale  University  ski  series  appeared  Dec.  1,  showing  pic- 

..  on  circulation  rules  and  methods  coach  and  former  national  amateur  and  tures  of  George  Scharschug,  cable  ed- 
1  iirtua  ly  completed  and  a  great  professional  ski  jutting  champion,  won  itor,  and  David  Darrah,  London  corres- 
>uucnt  in  the  accuracy  of  the  re-  the  Boston  Herald-Traveler  sno'N  sports  Ruth  Young  woman’s  ed- 

,r„phy  at  ,he  Boston  Cardan  winter  Sltoitn  ¥  Sc&St  “n,«; 
^committee  on  auditing  nractice  ^arnival  Dec.  7.  Present^ion  was  made  Park,  production  manager,  con- 

Srrw.°s4hnrz,S»S  "jorS'edtor®-  <7'i2S  “i*  Arthnr  Schnton  president 

..-ner-Journal  and  Titnes,  reported  _ _ _  Tribune  paper  mill,  and  Arthur 

Krably  on  a  resolution  requiring  Rnvg  nisi  HriNOR  wm  i  Tribune  advertising  staff  mem- 

-r  r.i - a-  i:.a. - j.._  *3  HUTS  UN  HUNUK  HULL  discussing  a  color  campaign  with 


23-24.  A  $25  cash  prize  was  offered 
fer  the  best  letter  "Why  Should  1  Buy 
a  New  Car  Now!”  One  of  the  re- 
(luirements  was  that  each  participant 
submit  a  blank  which  bore  the  signa¬ 
ture  of  11  dealers  with  his  letter. 

ROOSEVELT  PRAISES  DAILY 

The  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial 
Appeal  in  its  Dec.  8  editions  published 
a  telegram  by  President  Roosevelt  com¬ 
mending  its  “Plant  to  Prosper”  cam¬ 
paign  for  farmers  of  the  Memphis  terri¬ 
tory.  Prizes  will  be  awarded  winners 
in  Arkansas,  Mississippi  and  Tennessee 
and  a  sweepstakes  prize  will  be  given 
the  winner  for  the  three  states. 

CAR  IS  CONTEST  PRIZE 

\  Ford  V-8  will  be  the  grand  prize 
in  the  “Win-a-Ford”  carrier  contest 
being  conducted  by  the  San  Francisco 
CJironicle.  The  contest  which  recently 
opened  closes  Dec.  21  with  the  draw¬ 
ing  for  the  car  on  Dec.  24.  For  every 
three-month  new  subscription  the  car¬ 
rier  receives  three  chances  r  the  car 
in  addition  to  a  75  cent  commission. 

NEWS  STAFF  FEATURED 

Presentation  of  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  executives  and  writers  proved  to 
be  such  an  interesting  part  of  the  Des 
Moines  Register  &  Tribune’s  fall  meet¬ 
ing  of  field  circulation  representatives, 
the  same  plan  was  recently  repeated  at 
a  luncheon  meeting  of  about  250  local 
advertisers.  Gardner  Cowles,  Jr.,  edi¬ 
tor,  presided. 

HOST  TO  400  CARRIERS 

The  Milwaukee  Sentinel  was  host  to 
400  of  its  newspaper  boys  at  the  annual 
turkey  dinner  given  by  the  circulation 
department  at  Hotel  Pfister  Dec.  3. 
George  Moffett  is  circulation  director. 

CHRISTMAS  CARTOON  STRIP 

The  Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen-Patriot, 
every  day,  beginning  Dec.  2,  for  a 
lieriod  of  26  days  is  publishing  the  car¬ 
toon  strip,  “Christmas  in  Toyland.” 

TODAY'S  CENTER 


crably  on  a  resolution  requiring 
SsSaijers  to  file  route  lists  once  dur- 
!  the  six-month  period  instead  of 


t  the  six-month  period  instead  of  During  the  past  six  months,  23  car-  Peter  Sampson,  president,  Sampson 
Ke  as  has  been  the  custom.  The  Pittsburgh  Press  achieved  Electric  Company,  Chicago.  Each  ad 

srd  unanimously  adopted  the  resolu-  honor  of  having  their  names  appear  includes  one  picture  of  an  advertiser. 

on  the  Honor  Roll  of  the  newspaper,  _ 

.\cting  on  the  resolution  coming  from  b^'dng  met  all  of  its  requirements.  Wil-  AIDED  AUTOMOBILE  DEALERS 
^  convention  that  auditing  procedure  bam  Sturman  is  home  delivery  manager.  automobile 


1  standardized  as  far  as  possible  and 
!  that  end  publishers  be  required  to 
Isiirdue  their  methods  of  keeping 


TEACHER’S  ESSAY  CONTEST 

In  an  essay  contest  being  sponsored 


AIDED  AUTOMOBILE  DEALERS 

As  a  dealer  aid  during  automobile 
week,  the  Terre  Haute  (Ind.)  Tribune 
and  Star  conducted  a  letter  writing 


Z  ^  ^1  K  TU  i  Tam-  \  t  u  contest  in  conjunction  with  dealers  ad- 

f  approved  the  recom-  hy^  Mthvaukee  (Wis  )  Jf^rnal.  all  vertising  in  /he  16-page  Automobile 


sdaiion  of  the  committee  on  auditing  school  teachers  are  eligible.  The  theme 
"jice  that  as  a  step  toward  this  ob-  is  “How  to  Use  the  Daily  Newspaper 
five,  the  bureau  prepare  a  uniform  in  the  School.” 

sem  of  record  keeping  and  that  this  - 

!  tested  experimentally  among  the  CAKE-BAKING  CONTEST 

gpers  originally  making  the  sug-  ^he  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Times  spon- 


lesiea  experimentally  among  the  CAKE-BAKING  CONTEST 

;>r^pers  originally  making  the  sug-  ^he  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Times  spon- 

Qairman  Stodghill  also  reported  that  cake-^king  contest  Dec.  7  in 

“  I  committee  was  giving  serous  study  ^  A" 

S  .suggestions  made  to  the  group  by  ?  proceeds  turned  over,  to 

I  Harn  on  the  subject  of  sjlcial  out-  %  American  Legion 

fc  investigations  and  that  e^riments  Child  Health  Camp  Com¬ 

bed  under  the  supervision  of  the 
i^'ittee  would  be  continued. 

ffie  ^rd  adopted  a  recommendation  REJOINS  JAM  HANDY  PICTURES 
SvB  committee  that  the  Frank  L.  Goldman,  who  has  been  en- 

Sial  inspection  and  gaged  in  the  creation  and  supervision  of 

iJ2S  n»,.  increased  from  $20  industrial  picture  productions  for  the- 

f  per  auditor,  plus  rail-  atrical  releases  for  many  years,  has  re- 

.0  A.  B. 

'■  .^'ycisers:  Frankfort  Distilleries,  Inc.,  ^ 

■  Ward  &  Co.,  SOLOMON  TO  CHILLICOTHE 

Rising  .\w„ci„:  Arthur  Kudner,  Inc.,  So'omon,  of  the  Boonville 

'  ^  Reincke-EIlis-Younggreen  &  Finn,  (Mo.)  Daily  News  and  Advertiser 
‘  ri.  I  .  /nr  IT  1  n  I  advcrtisiiig  staff  since  January,  1934, 

^“brih^  Ctty%‘^c.)'Daih^AdvaZe^;  bas  been  named  general  manager  of  the 
'  '"^ette  (Wis.)  Eagle-Star.  Cliillicothe  (Mo.)  Nezrs. 


vertising  in  /he  16-page  Automobile 
Show  Display  editions  published  Nov. 


HAVAS 

accurate 

WAR  NEWS 

The 

Authentic 

Story 


THE  HAVAS  NEWS  AGENCY 
383  Madison  Avonua 
Now  York 


You  are  at  the  very  heart  of 
things  when  you  stop  at  The  Waldorf- 
Astoria.  3  minutes  from  Grand  Central. 
15  minutes  from  Pennsylvania  Station. 
8  minutes  from  Times  Square  and 
theatres.  15  minutes  from  Wall  Street. 
Next  door  to  shops,  churches,  and  im¬ 
portant  clubs.  Rates  from  $5  the  day. 

THE 

WALDORF-ASTORIA 

PARK  AVE  •  49TH  TO  50TH  •  NEW  YORK 
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BUREAU  OF  ADVERTISING  NAMES  ITS 
“UNITED  FRONT”  SUBCOMMITTEE 

And  Representatives  Associaticm  Prepares  to  Act  on  Committee 
Report — Last  Call  for  Advertising  Awsurda — 

A  Substitute  for  Handbills 
By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


Movement  for  a  “united  front’ 
among  newspapers  to  increase  the 
prestige  and  the  linage  of  their  medium 
advanced  this  week  in  two  sectors. 
Edwin  S.  Friendly,  of  the  New  York 
Sun,  chairman  of  the  Committee  in 
Charge  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
A.N.P.A.,  named  a  subcommittee  of  his 
group  to  study  the  matter  and  to  confer 
with  representatives  of  other  organiza* 
tions,  particularly  the  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives’  Association  and 
tlw  Newspaper  Representatives’  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  New  York.  At  the  same 
time,  members  of  the  latter  association 
were  studying  a  plan  outlined  by  a 
committee  representing  them,  prepara¬ 
tory  to  a  meeting  of  the  association 
Dec.  17. 

Members  of  the  Bureau’s  subcommit¬ 
tee  are  W.  E.  Macfarlane,  Chicago 
Tribune;  Roy  D.  Moore,  Brush-Moore 
Newspapers;  and  James  G.  Stahlman, 
Nashville  Banner.  In  addition,  Mr. 
Friendly  will  act  with  the  committee 
members. 

First  on  the  committee’s  program  will 
be  consideration  of  a  possible  program 
outlin^  by  the  Bureau  staff  at  the 
direction  of  the  Committee  in  Charge. 
This  program,  designed  to  show  how 
the  Bureau’s  work  could  be  expanded 
and  made  more  effective,  is  understood 
to  call  for  enlargement  of  the  Bureau’s 
staff  so  that  field  workers  might  make 
contacts  at  regular  intervals  with  all 
prospects  for  general  advertising,  agents 
as  well  as  advertisers,  in  whatever  part 
of  the  country  they  might  be.  As  a 
second  phase,  an  expanded  program  of 
research  is  outlined. 

*  *  « 

Representatives’  Plan 

The  representatives’  committee  re¬ 
port,  which  is  to  be  considered 
and  possibly  modified  at  next  week’s 
meeting,  urges  backing  of  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising  by  all  the  nation’s  daily 
newspapers  at  the  present  dues  rate — 
$2  a  month  for  each  cent  of  minimum 
general  advertising  line  rate.  This,  it 
is  calculated,  would  give  the  Bureau 
annual  revenue  of  $298,248,  or  about 
three  times  its  present  budget.  Sub¬ 
scriptions  would  be  for  a  minimum  of 
four  years.  Newspaper  representatives 
would  be  added  to  the  group  directing 
the  Bureau’s  work. 

With  its  enlarged  funds,  the  Bureau 
would  be  expect^  to  do  an  impressive 
job  of  representing  the  whole  daily 
newspaper  medium  in  all  national  ad¬ 
vertising  affairs.  Instead  of  attempting, 
one  newspaper  at  a  time,  to  meet  the 
^allenge  of  other  media,  the  newspaper 
industry  as  a  whole  would  present  its 
claims.  Among  the  plans  mentioned  in 
the  report  are  increased  research  in  re¬ 
gard  to  newspaper  advertising,  prepara¬ 
tion  of  sales  portfolios  for  use  in  work 
with  manufacturers’  district  executives 
and  salesmen,  presentation  of  the  news¬ 
paper  case  in  campaigns  addressed 
specifically  to  certain  fields,  and  the 
use  of  advertising  campaigns  in  the 
trade  press. 

Death  in  the  family  of  R.  H.  McKin¬ 
ney,  chairman  of  the  representatives’ 
committee,  prevented  action  on  the  re¬ 
port  this  week.  Other  members  of  the 
committee  are  John  A.  Hinman,  of 
Texas  Daily  Press  League,  and  George 
R.  Katz,  of  E.  Katz  Special  Agency, 
Harry  Prudden,  president  of  the  repre¬ 
sentatives’  association,  has  worked  with 
the  committee. 

*  *  * 

Advertising  Awards 

1AST  call  is  being  made  for  entries  in 
the  first  competition  for  Annual  Ad¬ 
vertising  Awards,  organized  by  Adver¬ 
tising  &  Selling  to  replace  the  Harvard 
Advertising  Awards,  discontinued  in 
1930.  Distinguished  advertising  men 
make  up  the  Board  of  Administration 
which  sponsors  the  competition.  Entries 
for  the  1935  series  must  reach  the  Ex¬ 


ecutive  Secretary,  9  East  38th  street, 
not  later  than  Dec.  31.  Advertisements 
or  campaigns  appearing  in  the  United 
States  or  Canada  any  time  in  1935  are 
eligible. 

*  *  * 

Handbill  Substitute 

Advertisers  who  have  gone  in 

.  for  quantity  distribution  of  hand¬ 
bills  are  the  special  target  of  G.  H. 
Baker,  assistant  advertising  manager  of 
the  Benton  Harbor  (Mich.)  News- 
Palladium,  at  the  moment.  For  ammu¬ 
nition  he  is  using  copies  of  a  recent 
two-page  Sears  Roebuck  advertisement 
in  his  paper,  so  arranged  as  to  make 
a  removable  four-page  tabloid.  Hie 
illustration  shows  one  side  of  the  sheet 
as  it  confronted  a  reader  turning 
thro^h  the  paper.  The  opposite  side 
carri^  the  rest  of  the  Sears  Roebuck 
copy  as  a  tabloid  doublespread. 


The  plan,  according  to  Mr.  Baker, 
offers  an  opportunity  to  convert  hand¬ 
bill  advertisers  into  buyers  of  large 
space,  giving  them  the  advantage  of 
newspaper  acceptance  and  coverage  and 
saving  distribution  costs.  While  it 
would  be  easily  possible  to  print  extra 
copies  for  additional  distribution,  this 
is  not  part  of  his  present  plan.  On  the 
newspapers’  side,  he  points  out,  “it  will 
answer  the  requirements  of  a  great 
many  advertising  managers  striving  for 
the  unusual  and  trying  to  avoid  the 
ridiculous.’’  The  plan,  he  considers^ 
should  be  especially  adaptable  to  pub¬ 
lication  of  special  pages. 

Use  of  newspapers  in  this  fashion 
has  an  advantage  of  flexibility  over  the 
widespread  distribution  of  a  handbill, 
Mr.  Baker  is  telling  advertisers.  Quan¬ 
tity  press  runs  of  handbills,  he  says, 
frequently  quote  prices  unnecessarily 
low  for  particular  districts,  sacrificing 
possible  profits.  Use  of  newspaper 
space  permits  accurate  listing  of  items 
and  prices  for  each  territory.  Another 
advantage  mentioned  is  that  housewives 
may  readily  remove  the  insert  and  save 
it  for  a  buying  guide  without  affecting 
the  value  of  the  newspaper  to  other 
members  of  the  family. 

The  rate  is  the  same  as  for  two  pages 


set  in  the  regular  manner,  since  no 
additional  work  is  required.  The  plan 
requires  an  issue  of  14,  18  or  22  pages 
in  which  a  single  roll  is  used  so  that 
the  sheet  bearing  the  four  tabloid  pages 
can  be  readily  taken  from  the  news¬ 
paper  and  folded  as  suggested.  The 
press  is  threaded  so  the  insert  falls  in 
the  front  part  of  the  paper  instead  of 
toward  the  rear. 


‘POOH’  BOOKS  INTO  COMICS 


NEW  POST  FOR  H.  L.  SMITH 

Harve  Lamont  Smith,  former  presi¬ 
dent  of  Harve  Lamont  Smith,  Inc.,  De¬ 
troit  advertising  agency,  has  joined 
Earl  J.  Smith  &  Associates,  Detroit, 
as  head  of  publicity.  The  organization 
operates  nationally,  representing  Cham¬ 
bers  of  Commerce  and  other  civic  or¬ 
ganizations  in  money-raising  cam^igns. 
Smith,  during  the  past  ten  years  in  De¬ 
troit.  has  b^n  associated  with  Gar 
Wood ;  the  Detroit  Convention  and 
Tourist  Bureau;  Committee  of  One 
Hundred,  Miami  Beach,  Fla.;  Prince 
Louis  Ferdinand,  son  of  the  former 
kaiser,  during  his  stay  in  Detroit;  De¬ 
troit  and  Michigan  Exposition,  and  the 
Automobile  Qub  of  Michigan. 


TEXAS 

Properly  to  eorer  thia  greet  State  you  must 
use  the  leaders: 

•raE  DALLAS  MORNING  NEWS 
THE  DALLAS  JOURNAL  (Evening) 
THE  DALLAS  SEMI-WEEKLY 
FARM  NEWS 

Published  by  the  oldest  busiueae  institutioD 
in  Texas 

JOHN  B.  WOODWARD,  Inc. 

Nationai  Reprumtalitf 

New  York  Chicago  Detroit  San  Franeiseo 
Boston  Kansas  City  Los  Angeles 


INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 

net/f  The 

INDIANAPOLIS 
•RADIUS 

*nu(  wuqnig 
•  cnomicailg 


Funny  Sections  Plus  Blnck-nncl-White 
Give  Sales  a  Boom 

First  juvenile  book  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  in  the  Sunday  comic  sections  of 
newspapers  broke  Dec.  8  in  newspapers 
of  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Washington 
and  Boston,  following  a  successful  test 
in  New  York  in  October.  The  cam¬ 
paign  was  one  for  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co., 
New  York,  on  behalf  of  the  “Pooh 
Lib«-ary’’ — the  four  children’s  books 
written  by  A.  A.  Milne.  It  was  handled 
by  Churchill-Hall,  Inc.,  New  York  ad¬ 
vertising  agency. 

A  campaign  was  then  planned  includ¬ 
ing  not  only  the  space  in  comic  sections, 
but  also  black  and  white  advertising 
from  Thanksgiving  to  Christmas. 

As  a  result,  according  to  an  agency 
executive,  current  orders  are  already 
into  the  second  hundred  thousand.  Some 
chain  outlets  have  taken  as  many  as 
17,000  to  25,000  copies. 

Tie-in  advertising  and  tie-in  displays 
of  all  sorts  have  been  undertaken  by  re¬ 
tailers,  some  even  bringing  Pooh  char¬ 
acters  to  life  for  the  entertainment  of 
child  customers. 

Mail  order  are  reported  by  Dutton  as 
five  times  normal  business,  and  one  of 
the  best  Christmas  seasons  in  recent 
years  is  assured,  according  to  a  Dutton 
executive. 


AMONG  ADVERTISING  MEN 

JOHN  H.  WINTERS  has  ba  0' 
J  named  copy  chief  of  Erwin. 

&  Co.,  N.  Y.  He  has  return^  to  Nt 

York  from  London  where  he  waj  cr  u 
ative  executive  of  Erwin, 

Co.,  Ltd.  ^  •' 

L.  H.  Denton  formerly  advertlsi™ 
manager  of  the  National  Brewing  C® 
pany,  Baltimore,  has  joined  the  Theo 
dore  A.  Newhoff  Agency  of  the  an  •• 
city.  is” 

John  B.  Walker,  formerly  with  th 
Beaumont  &  Hohman  agency,  Chiam 
has  been  appointed  general  traffic  naa  • 
ager  of  Transcontinental  &  Westn^ 
Air,  Inc.,  with  headquarters  at  Kauai 
City.  Mr.  Walker  is  a  pilot  with  68 
hours  of  flying  experience.  “ 

Elliott  W.  Robbins  lias  been  na«l 
as  director  of  the  news  and  pQUidti 
department  of  the  Boston  office,  Dof^ 
mus  &  Co. 

CHIPMAN  CHEMICAL  APPOiNI! 

Chipman  Chemical  Company,  Bool 
Brook,  N.  J.,  manufacturer  of  mej 
killers,  insecticides  and  fungiddo,  ha 
appointed  Chas.  Dallas  Reach  Coofui, 
Newark,  N.  J.,  as  advertising  agot! 
Plans  for  1936  are  now  being  node 

MORE  G.  E.  TO  MAXON 

Maxon  Inc.,  Detroit,  has  been  a^ 
pointed  to  direct  the  advertising  of  tk 
Air  (Conditioning  and  Heating  Dqm. 
ment  of  the  General  Electric  (^oo^, 
Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

U.  D.  A.  APPOINTS  AGENa 

United  Distillers  of  America,  Lll, 
Chicago,  has  appointed  Hays  UacFv- 
land  &  (Company,  Chicago  agency,  to 
direct  its  advertising  account,  effectm 
at  once. 

LOS  ANGELES  AGENCIES  MERGE 

The  Waters  &  McLeod  agent^,  La 
Angeles,  has  been  consolidate  widi  the 
McCarty  Company,  with  headquartss 
in  the  Bendix  Building. 


GETS  WINE  ACCOUNT 

McKesson  &  Robbins,  Inc.,  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Kimball,  Hubbard  &  Powel, 
Inc.,  New  York,  to  direct  the  adver¬ 
tising  of  Sandeman  Sherry  and  Port. 


SEEKING  N.  J.  FUND 

The  New  Jersey  Hotel  Association 
will  ask  a  $2()0,0()0  appropriation  of  the 
incoming  Legislature  to  advertise  New 
Jersey,  according  to  J.  Howard  Slocum 
of  Princeton,  chairman  of  the  associ¬ 
ation’s  publicity  committee. 


Stores  . . . . 

More  Manhattan  depart¬ 
ment  stores  have  increaaed 
their  space  in  the  Herald 
Tribune  than  in  any  other 
New  York  newspaper— 6rrt 
eleven  months. 

NBW  YORK 

3ietaUi  STtibunc 


A  DOZEN 

FOR  COMMENT 


Heywood  Broun,  Luo  WInsihot,  Leonod 
Lyoni,  Bob  Alltn  and  Ditw  Ptinoa, 
HufKhal  Brickcll,  O.  O.  Melntyra, 
Ludwig  Lora,  Cal  TInnay  .  .  .  PWladal* 
phia't  own  Bill  Dooly,  Patti  StWiai, 
Caeil  Pannylaathtf  .  .  .  eoluaniib  all, 
in  Tha  Philadalphia  Raeord.  A  doian 
raatoni  why  Tha  Rtcord's  daily  circa- 
lation  (Publiihcn'  raporb  to  A.  B.  C 
lor  Sapt.  30,  ’35  oyar  SapL  30,  '34) 
(howf  a  gain  lew  tiaiat  that  of  aay  othai 
Philadalphia  nawtpaptrl 


iUTHWEST  agencies 
elect  PITLUK 


Man  Named  President 


^  Antonio 
•t  Dallas  Convention  Last  Week 

_ Group  Opposes  House 

Agencies 

Jack  N.  Pitluk  of  the  Pitluk  Adver- 
«ne  Company.  San  Antonio,  was 
^-led  president  and  Raymond  P.  Locke 
i^Tracy-Locke-Dawson,  Inc.,  Dallas 
ad  New  York,  was  elected  vice-presi- 
jait  of  the  Southwestern  Association  of 
\(hertisii’.S  Agencies,  Inc.,  at  the  an¬ 
al  meeting  in  Dallas  Dec.  7.  Alfonso 
:"fison,  Dallas,  was  re-elected  secre- 
.^-treasurer.  Miles  F.  Leche,  of 
i^-Lechc,  Inc.,  Dallas,  the  retiring 
1-aident  becomes  ex  officio  a  director 
itiir  with  the  following  newly  elected 
’•'Kiors:  Paul  C.  Franke,  Jr.,  of 
-nnke-Wilkinson-Schiwetz,  Inc.,  Hous- 
-ji;  Harold  Halsell  of  the  Harold  Hal- 
Company,  Oklahoma  City;  Victor 


Appoorn 

My.  Boad 
:r  of  veed 
giddeg  la 
h  Cooaa, 
sing  im 
«  made 


Photo  shows  (left)  Jack  N.  Pitluk,  San  Antonio,  new  president,  Sonthwestem 
Association  of  Advertising  Agencies,  and  Miles  F.  Leche,  Dallas,  retiring 
president,  wdio  becomes  a  director,  ex  officio. 


icndes  of  Texas  and  two  Oklahoma 

ADVERTISERS  WIN  BIG 


ASKS  NEW  GOODWIN  PLAN  of  interest  to  women,  has  joined  the 
The  proposed  manufacturers’  plan  to  New  York  office  of  Fletcher  &  Ellis, 
operate  the  Goodwin  Plan  for  a  period  Inc. 

of  six  months  in  an  effort  to  salvage  ni  ADor^iMTirr^ 

wliatever  good-will  assets  that  may  have  BLAC^AN  APPOINTED 

accrued,  has  fallen  through,  it  was  re-  Vadsco  Sales  Corporation,  ^ng 
vealed  at  a  hearing  in  federal  court.  Island  City,  N.  Y.,  has  appointed 
Chicago,  Dec.  9.  Those  interested  in  Blackman  Advertising,  Inc.,  New  York, 
the  Goodwin  Corporation,  which  is  seek-  to  direct  the  advertising  of  two  of  iu 
{Special  to  Editoc  &  Publisher)  ing  reorganization  under  Section  77-B  product  lines— Djer  Kiss  and  Mavis 

Detroit,  Dec.  11 — Enthusiasm  con-  of  the  federal  bankruptcy  act,  were  in-  toilet  accessories.  Max  A.  Geller  is 
tinues  among  newspaper  salesmen  here  structed  by  the  court  to  file  another  plan  account  executive, 
over  the  December  linage  for  news-  of  operation  by  Dec.  23.  All  interested  »  Arpisirv  apphintph 

papers  and  also  over  indications  already  parties  in  the  plan,  including  creditors  '  t  /-l- 

given  that  January  will  be  a  good  ad-  and  manufacturers  of  products  listed  by  Homer  McKee,  Inc.,  (Jhicaf^  agency 

vertising  month.  While  some  of  the  the  Goodwin  (Corporation,  were  ordered  been  appointed  to  place  the  adver- 
copy  will  undoubtedly  feature  used  cars,  to  get  together  and  formulate  a  plan  tising  of  Amity  Leather  Products 
considerable  new-car  linage  will  be  agreeable  to  everybody  concerned.  The  Company,  West  Bend,  Wis. 
scheduled.  case  was  continued  until  Dec.  30.  ^ 

The  big  talk  here  in  Detroit  this  week  ryrfn  a  WFIT  iNr  '  / 

IS  about  the  enormous  increase  in  truck  WILL  tSL  BiKLN  &  WLIL,  INC.  ^ 

registrations  for  the  first  10  months  of  Byren- Weil- Weston,  Inc.,  Philadel- 

1935  as  against  the  same  period  of  1934.  phia,  will  change  its  name,  effective  W  '  V  ^ 

For  the  first  10  months  of  this  year  the  J^n.  1,  1936,  to  Byren  &  Weil,  Inc.  The  w  j  /  ~  /C' 

truck  manufacturers  actually  sold  and  name,  known  since  1913  to  advertisers  I  t  C  . 

caused  to  be  registered,  442,138  com-  throughout  the  country,  has  been  ad-  E  J  /  ^  * 

mercial  cars.  This  is  an  increase  of  opted,  according  to  president  O.  F.  \  J 

nearly  100,000.  Chevrolet,  with  145,000;  Byren,  “because  of  a  decision  to  merge  ' 

P'ord,  with  160,000,  and  Dodge,  with  the  assets  of  the  older  business,  in  which  (  <.  u. 

53,000,  are  the  leaders.  Only  among  our  senior  partners  were  previously  en-  »  jr 

these  three,  who  were  consistent  news-  KSged,  with  those  of  this  established^  ad-  V/ 

paper  advertisers  for  their  truck  divi-  vertising  agency.  The  consolidation”  ,, 

sions,  does  one  find  large  sales  and  he  added,  will  “effect  a  much  stronger  -  '  X 

over  three-quarters  of  all  commercial  financial  structure  and  will  result  in  a 


n  Association  which  is  both  a  pro- 
jqflml  body  and  a  trade  association. 

agency  must  have  been  in  business 
1  the  ^thwest  one  year  before  it  Is 
rijiile  to  membership.  House  agen- 
:'3  a^  other  pseudo  agencies  are  de- 
iai  membership. 

The  S.  A.  A.  A.  like  its  guidimr  star, 
ft  A  A.  A.  A.,  uses  only  educational 
iciMs  in  improving  conditions  and 
s  no  punitive  measures  to  enforce 
— :;!iance ;  its  constitution  and  by-laws 
coBtains  only  those  things  that  a  go^ 
ymey  practices  regardless  of  associa- 


TRUCK  BUSINESS 


(XNa 

erica,  UL, 
'$  MacFv- 
agency,  to 
It,  effednt 


'S  MERQ 

gencT,  Lm 
M  with  the 
eadquaiten 


ins  affiliations.  The  secretary-trea- 
ntr’s  office  is  a  clearing  house  of  use- 
iol  iitformation  to  individual  agencies 
d  works  with 


media  toward  the 
su''''liiii£-iit  of  recognition  standards. 

The  Southwest  has  become  advertis- 
■f-conscious  and  the  nation  has  be- 
ooine  Southwest-conscious  because  of 
k  Texas  Centennial  in  1936  and  be- 
csEse  of  our  wonderful  development  in 
section,”  said  President  Pitluk. 


grhring  to  eliminate  media  recogni- 
aon  of  so-called  house  agencies. 

It  planned  a  Texas  campaign  to  in- 
f::t  manufacturers  to  nationalize  Texas 
rducts.  The  association  will  strive 
rough  chamber  of  commerce  and  man- 
dicturers’  organs  to  encourage  Texas 
hdastries  to  trademark  their  products 
exploit  them  in  competition  with 
oral  goods.  Manufacturers  will  be 
^  to  substitute  advertising  for  price 
=*ting. 

Similar  movements  may  be  under- 
aken  in  Oklahoma,  Louisiana,  New 
fexico  and  Arkansas. 

The  association  will  hold  its  next 
snual  meeting  in  San  Antonio  with 
arterly  sessions  meanwhile  at  Hous- 


Ahoy,  Santa!  L,€ave  a  note  in 
advertisers’  socks  reminding 
them  that  The  Des  Moines  lieg- 
ister  and  Tribune’s  275,02S  cir¬ 
culation  now  reaches  43%  of  all 
Iowa  families  inexpensively  and 
effectively.  That’s  the  biggest 
Christmas  a  wise  salesman 
could  want. 


svasivtis  iiicaiiwiiiic  at.  xiuua* 

ra  in  March.  Oklahoma  City  in  June 
M  Dallas  in  September. 

IN  LARGER  QUARTERS 

Occupying  larger  quarters,  the  Hill- 
ai-Shane  Advertising  Agency,  Inc., 
-pi  Angeles,  has  moved  from  the 
^att  Building  to  the  Park  Central 
■Iding.  Dorothy  Poliak  has  joined 
k  agency’s  art  department. 

AGENCY  NETWORK  TO  MEET 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Allied  Ser- 
®  Agencies  network  has  been  called 
»  Dw.  27-28  at  Westport,  Conn.,  by 
Ifelcigh  R.  French  of  the  Oakleigh 
t  French  Agency,  St.  Louis,  presi- 
*  of  the  group. 

HRTH  carpets  to  AYERS 

Joe  Firth  Carpet  Company,  manu- 
PofCT  of  carpets  and  rugs,  have  ap- 
N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  as 


SERVICE 


Over  1,000  women  readers 
daily  apply  to  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  for  some 
of  its  women  services  .  .  . 
over  400,000  such  requests 
during  the  past  12  months 


NEW  CHILDREN’S  CRACKER 

The  Bakers’  Consulting  Bureau, 
Chicago,  has  been  named  national  ad¬ 
vertising  agency  and  merchandising 
counselor  to  the  Davidson  Biscuit  Com¬ 
pany  of  Mt.  Vernon,  Ill.  Newspapers 
and  radio  will  be  used  as  the  principal 
mediums  in  exploiting  a  new  children’s 
cracker  around  which  the  Bureau  has 
evolved  a  merchandising  program  to  be 
exploited  in  116  major  markets  from 
coast  to  coast 


Los  Angeles 


year  ended  Sept.  30,  19S5 

BALTIMORE 
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GENERAL  BUSINESS  AT  5-YEAR  PEAK 
FIRST  DECEMBER  FIGURES  SHOW 


YOUNG  AIR  TRAVELER 


SAW  HER  NAME  IN  HEADUNEsI 


Profits  As  Well  As  Volume  Make  Good  Gains — Increased  Out¬ 
put  of  Steel  Ingots  Reveals  Better  Conditions — Saunders 
Stsurts  New  Type  of  Retsul  Store 


By  RICHARD  WEBSTER 

General  business  is  at  a  five-year  prints  in  the  Dec.  9  issue  a  symposium 
peak  at  the  end  of  the  first  week  on  the  price  situation  for  next  year. 


of  December,  and  retail  volume  for  the 
week  showed  a  rate  of  gain  over  the 


The  main  points  brouglit  out  by  inter¬ 
views  with  merchandisers  of  eight  big 


preceding  week  better  than  any  increase  stores  in  New  York,  Brooklyn  and 


Dun  &  Bradstreet  estimate  New  York  are:  Probable  price  rise 


the  gain  as  8  to  20  per  cent  over  the  next  spring  about  10  _per  cent  above 
last  week  of  November,  and  between  the  level  of  spring  1935;  no  great  cus- 


5  and  15  per  cent  over  the  first  week  tomer  resistance  to  changes  in  price 
of  Decemlir  1934,  Profits  as  well  as  lines  except  in  lower  brackets,  where  it 


volume  showed  good  gains  over  a  year  may  be  necessary  to  keep  the  price  ano 
ago — between  10  and  15  per  cent  in  the  take  something  out  of  the  goods no 


cases  where  such  figures  were  avail¬ 
able. 


By  geographical  regions  the  gains  if  there  is  inflation, 


danger  of  a  runaway  market,  and  (given 
good  management)  no  serious  results 


over  a  year  ago  in  retail  volume,  as  re¬ 
ported  by  Dun  &  Bradstreet  were . 


In  a  newspaper  interview  Ira  A. 
Hirschmann,  vice-president  of  Saks — 


ported  Dy  JJun  &  Bradstreet  were,  xairscnniauii,  vn-c-picsiucm  oaiwa — 
East,  9  to  16  per  cent;  New  England,  Fifth  Avenue  predicts  changes  in  de- 
5  to  8;  Midwest,  13  to  18  per  cent—  partment  store  organization  under  the 


Self-Confected  Murdcrett  Tlio 

of  Stories  at  She  Killed  ^ 

(Bj  telegraph  to  Editor  &  I’uiutRn) 

Los  Angeles,  Dec.  lO-An  amaria  . 
confession  that  she  was  thinking  ^  ^or 
much  of  the  headlines  in  the  next 
papers  as  she  was  of  the  gruesome  ar  ^ 
she  was  performing  was  made  to  noltS  bo“ 


by  Mrs.  Frances  Mabel  Willys^J  pre 


some  cities  and  towns  much  stress  of  specialty  shop  and  chain  store 


higher;  Northwest,  IS  to  20  per  cent —  competition.  He  foresees  an  approxi- 


w‘  1  some  holiday  lines  selling  better  mation  to  the  specialy  store.  If  the 


tlian  since  1928;  South,  10  to  15  per  departjnent  store  does  successfully  grow 


cent;  Pacific  Coast,  15  to  20  per  cent. 
(Crop  income  on  the  Coast  is  best  since 
1929.) 


larger,  it  will  be  as  a  group  of  smaller 


Photo  shows  Annesley  Howland,  six- 
month  old  daughter  of  William  S.  How¬ 
land,  managing  editor  of  Nashville 
Evening  Tennessean,  and  Mrs.  How¬ 
land,  taken  during  a  plane  trip  from 
Nashville  to  New  York  last  month. 


shops ’run  like  a  small  store.  The  sue-  The  picture  was  taken  in  flight  by  Mr. 
-  ...  Howland  with  a  candid  camera. 


giving  herself  up  for  the  hammer  mir 
der  of  62  year  old  Dr.  Walter  Kink  **  ‘ 
mond,  dentist,  with  whom  she  says  sht 
has  been  living  as  his  common  U  ^ 
wife.  Mrs.  Willys  declared  the  fatal 
attack  followed  months  of  abuse  from 
Dr.  Hammond  and  that  she  made  ng 
her  mind  she  could  stand  it  no  longo  ^ 
Sunday  he  began  to  beat  her  again  she  ** 
told  police  and  she  fled  to  the  back 
porch  where  she  found  a  hammer. 

“I  saw  the  hammer  and  remembered  ?*’ 
Clara  Phillips.  That’s  when  I 
to  beat  him  to  death  with  it  I  was 
thinking  of  Clara  all  the  time  I  did  h.  ^ 
I’m  Tiger  Woman  No.  Two.”  Clara  ^ 
Phillips  was  convicted  of  slayim 
Alberta  Meadows  in  Los  Angeles  m 
1922.  ®  de 

Later  under  questioning  she  was  asked  ? 
if  she  had  stated  that  she  knew  she 
would  see  her  name  in  the  headlines 
“Yes,  is  it  there?,”  she  said.  “ 


Motor  vehicle  sales  this  November 
were  unusually  high.  The  out- 


cess  of  certain  newcomers  in  the  last  Howland  with  a  candid  camera, 
few  years  is  due  to  their  being  new-  __  _ 

comers,  not  bound  by  tradition  and  not  New  York,  has  published  ‘‘The  Re¬ 


put  (Fords  excluded)  was  almost  four  through  many  years. 


weighed  down  by  a  topheavy  organi-  tailers  Manual  of  Taxes  and  Regula- 
zation  that  has  accumulated  inert  bulk  tions”  complete  up  to  Nov.  20,  1935. 


times  as  ™uch  as  m  November  1934  It  is  hard  to  set  the  limits  to  a  big  excise  ta.xes ;  chain  store  taxes ;  busi- 
because  of  rushed  new  models  ^d  ^uto  store’s  successful  activities,  if  the  store  ness  and  occupational  restrictions ; 
shows  moved  up  two  months.  But  this  executive  has  the  gift  of  quick  and  sane  trade  practice  regulations;  wage  and 
Novembers  outout  also  exceeded  that  \tf  H;rc,'VitnQnn 


It  deals  with:  sales,  occupational  and 


November  s  output  also  exceeded  tlmt  decision  that  Mr.  Hirschmann  declares  labor  restrictions ;  compensation  and 


of  any  January  or  first  model  month, 
beating  January  1929  by  10  per  cent. 


so  necessary.  For  instance,  here  is  employment  insurance ;  and  municipal 


beating  January  IViSy  by  lU  per  cent.  Hearns,  New  Y’ork,  effecting  a  saving  ordinances  that  bear  on  retailing — 

A  very  promising  indication  of  better  of  $36,000  a  year  by  operating  its  own  especially  sales  taxes 
general  conditions  is  the  greatly  in-  power  and  light  plant.  “The  Retailer’s  Calendar  and  Pro- 

creased  output  of  steel  ingots.  The  *  *  ♦  motional  Guide,”  orepared  by  the  Na- 

November  tonnage  this  year  was  almost  -  ,  .  .  ,ional  Retail  Drv‘  Goods  Association’s 

twice  that  m  last  November ;  it  was  A  coupon  order  forr^Ts  In  new^r  Sales  Promotion  Division,  has  much  of 

1929^nnK  advertisements  of  department  stores  i-sefor  anewspaper  officefespeciaily 

these  two  cases:  in  two  adjacent  the  retail  aovertising  department).  Tne 


about  30  per  cent  more  than  the  twelve 
month  total  last  year. 


glasses  at  $1.98  and  an  order  form  for  t>ook  was  completed  _  jn  two  months 


and  a  seven-column  Thursday  adver-  js  "0"^  to  disarm.  The  pamphlet  iray 


the  145  Class  I  railroads  of  the  country 
had  an  increase  of  0.9  per  cent  over 


the  same  period  in  1934.  A  month  (Httig  Book  style)  any  or  all  varies  are  brief  and  masterly.  There 

it  of  95  books  from  $1  to  $1.98  each.  is  a  valuable  index  of  special  weeks 

of  6.6  per  cent  from  1934,  first  nine  *  *  *  :md  days  including  Jewish  holidays  and 


Clarence  saunders  of  Pig- 

gly  Wiggly  fame  has  now  organ- 


QOME  retailers — id^lists,  perhaps —  ized  Keedoozle,  Inc.  Accent  is  on  the 
^  regret  the  lack  of  interest  shown  by  Kee.  for  kev.  Each  customer  eets  a 


Kee,  for  key.  Each  customer  gets  a 


business  in  general  alrout  Major  Berry|s  key  to  glass-enclosed  shelves  display-  Georgia,  did  an  unusual  thing  in  its 


industrial  conference  in  Washington  this 
week. 


_  This_  department  has  from  time  to  released  on  a  conveyor  belt.  After  the  out  a  good  paper.  The  jury  adopted  a 
time  hinted  at  a  slightly  greater  degree  customer  has  made  all  her  selections  resolution  highly  commending  Tom 
of  appreciation  and_  sympathy^  for  some  she  turns  in  her  key  at  the  cashier’s  Shytle  for  his  conduct  of  the  Adel 
of  the  Administration’s  policies  by  re-  desk.  The  cashier  inserts  the  key  in  (Ga.)  Nervs  and  his  efforts  through  his 
tailers  than  by  manufacturers.  The  a  cash  register  and  gets  an  itemized  paper  to  make  Cook  county  a  better 
plea  that  consurners  won’t  be  repre-  bill.  Then  another  key  turn  releases  place  in  which  to  live.  Mr.  Shytle  was 
sented  seems  a  little  weaker  than  the  from  the  conveyor  all  the  purchases  recently  elected  president  of  the  Eighth 
argument  that  the  retailers  would  be  made  on  that  bill.  District  Press  Association, 

outnumbered  and  outvoted  by  repre-  The  Carlton-Florey  Wholesale  Gro- 


outnumbered  and  outvoted  by  repre- 


District  Press  Association. 


sentatives  of  industry  and  labor.  The  eery  Company  of  Amarillo,  Texas,  is 
strongly  defined  opposition  to  the  Ad-  setting  up  in  Fort  Worth  “Midget 


ministration  by  the  National  Associa-  Grocery  Stores,”  selling  bread,  milk, 
tion  of  Manufacturers  may  be  imitated  cigarettes  and  package  goods  (“148i 


by  retailers,  organized  or  individual.  items  in  stock”).  The  stores  are  being 


“The  Merchant’s  Point  of  View”  by  tucked  into  tiny  open  spaces — filling- 
C.  F.  Hughes  in  last  Sunday’s  New  station  style.  Before  the  new  year  50 


York  Times  very  pointedly  suggests  will  be  running  in  Fort  Worth. 


that  critics  look  at  the  profit  state-  The  wholesaling  setup  is  changing 


The 

JOSHUA  B.  POWERS 
ORGANIZATION 


ments.  “The  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  rapidly.  James  O.  McKinsey,  who  re- 
New  York  .  .  .  shows  that  third  cently  left  his  own  management  organi- 


quarter  profits  of  259  industrial  and  zation  to  become  chairman  of  the  ^ard 
mercantile  concerns  were  64  per  cent  of  Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  probably  had 


luci  i-duiiic  concerns  were  per  cent  oi  Aiarsnaii  fieia  &  uo.,  prooaDiy  naa 
larger  this  year  than  in  1934,  although  much  to  do  with  the  decision  of  that 
basic  industrial  production  was  only  20  concern  which  he  announced  late  last 


per  cent  higher  .  .  .  The  machinery  month  to  quit  the  jobbing  business  and 
and  tool  group  obtained  profits  more  sell  to  retailers  only  lines  manufactured 


than  three  times  what  they  were  in  the  by  this  company.  These  own-made 


third  quarter  of  last  year.”  And  Mr.  lines  have  constituted  70  per  cent  of 


Hughes  comments :  “The  question  to  be  the  company’s  total  sales  to  the  trade. 


represents  more  than  one 
hundred  important,  non- 
competing  publications 
in  Latin  America,  in 
Europe,  in  Australia,  in 
South  Africa  and  in  the 
Far  East. 


asked  after  viewing  these  figures  can  Only  four  national  wholesale  houses 


scarcely  be  pointed  at  government  pres-  remain.  It  is  expected  that  they  will 
sure  but  rather  at_  the  wisdom  of  in-  establish  specialized  departments. 


dustrialists  in  seeking  too  much  profit 
lierhaps  at  this  stage  in  business  re¬ 
covery.” 

Fairchilds’  Retailing  (  Executive) 


TWO  valuable  tools  for  retailers  arc 
now  on  the  market: 


•  now  on  the  market: 

The  Institute  of  Distribution,  Inc., 


London 

Bueno*  Aire* 


IRL  BAKER  TO  SEATTLE 

Irl  M.  Baker,  former  advertisin 
director  of  the  Omaha  (Neb.)  Worli- 
Herald  who  recently  reigned,  has  bttii 
named  national  advertising  manager  ol 
the  Seattle  Times.  Before  joining  the 
World-Herald  staff.  Baker  had  beet 
national  advertising  manager  for  the 
Omaha  Bee-News. 


pow'er  and  light  plant.  “The  Retailer’s  Calendar  and  Pro- 

*  *  *  motional  Guide,”  prepared  by  the  Na- 

ADD  to  our  last  week’s  note  on  .Dry  Goods  .Association’s 

•  couDon  order  forms  in  newsnaoer  Sales  Promotion  Division,  has  much  of 


(except  May)  in  the  year  1934.  The  ‘5^34^  Sunday  adverdsemX  a  rnodest  note  that  alks  for  suggestions 

coupon  for  ordering  a  pair  of  field  ..•'"Pc^'ement  and  pleads  that  -he 


New  Haven  clocks  at  $2.98  and  ^.50;  disarm  any  criticism— but  there 


lhh\ 


-n 


tisement  of  Wanamaker  (New  York)  on  the  toII  as  a  calendar 


with  a  coupon  to  order  by  number  with  daily  Lints.  The  monthly  sum- 


GRAND  JURY  PRAISES  EDITOR 

•A  grand  jury  in  Cook  County, 


ing  packaged  goods.  Wherever  the  presentments  recently  when  it  corn- 
customer  applies  the  key  a  package  is  mended  a  country  editor  for  getting 


Do  you  know 
you  kave  a  LIVER? 


If  not,  it  is  probably  a 
good  liver.  Only  defective  | 
livers  make  their  presence 
known. 


In  plants  where  Certified  Mats 
are  used,  the  executives  rarely 
hear  about  mats  or  mat  ques¬ 
tions — may  scarcely 
what  mat  is  being  usedi  Wir 
easy  molding,  quick  scoremng. 
low  temperature  casti^  ^0 
dependable  first  casts  give  fine 
publishing  equipment  a  chan« 
to  function  as  it  was  intended 
to  function. 


For  dependable  stereolypin?' 
rely  on  Certified  Mats,  made 
in  the  U.  S.  A. 


CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT 
CORPORATION 


340  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


JOSHUA  B.  POWERS,  Inc. 

tSO  Ea*l  4tii4  Sh*«<  N«w  YeA  CMy 


Pari*  Berlin 
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cruikshank  is  honored 


Ntw  York  Foreign  Correspondent! 

Gather  s»  Former  Head  Leaves 

The  Association  of  Foreign  Press 
Correspondents  in  New  York  enter- 
t^ed  over  a  hundred  guests  at  a  din- 
^at  the  Hotel  Lombardy,  Dec.  12,  in 
^r  of  K.  J.  Cruikshank,  former 
resident  of  the  association,  who  is 
Loute  to  England  to  take  a  position 
as  assistant  editor  of  the  London  Ncws- 

^A^nuraber  of  foreign  consular  officials 
sere  among  the  guests  of  honor.  A. 
Bernard  Moloney,  Reuters,  the  new 
president  of  the  association,  presided 
and  in  proposing  the  toast  of  the  chief 
guest  referred  to  the  qualities  which  had 
'endear^  Cruikshank  not  only  to  his 
colleagues  in  the  foreign  press,  but  to 
newspapermen  generally  both  here  and 


in  his  own  country. 

The  Japanese  Ambassador  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  Hirosi  Saito,  sent  a  long  tele¬ 
gram  expressing  regret  at  Mr.  Cruiks- 
bank’s  departure.  “He  has  through  his 
sterling  personality  made  himself  en¬ 
deared  by  all  those  who  have  come  to 
Itnow  him,”  said  Mr.  Saito.  “He  in¬ 
deed  has  long  been  an  important  asset 
to  newspaperdom  in  New  York.  We 
are  sorry  to  see  him  go  but,  realizing 
that  his  transfer  means  another  step 
higher  up  the  ladder  of  his  promising 
career,  we  offer  him  our  sincere  con¬ 
gratulations”. 

On  behalf  of  the  Association  Mr. 
Moloney  presented  Mr.  Cruikshank  with 
I  collection  of  books  representative  of 
the  different  nationalities  represented  in 
the  Association  including  a  bound  vol¬ 
ume  of  the  Foreign  Press  which  is  a 
complete  record  of  Mr.  Cruikshank’s 
presidency  of  the  association. 


SCHOOL  GIRLS  DO  BUYING 


Home  Economics  Conference  Studies 
Reactions  to  Advertising 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Chicago,  Dec.  10 — High  school  girls 
do  most  of  the  family  buying,  a  recent 
survey  of  the  Central  Regional  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Home  Economics’  consumer¬ 
buying  committee  revealed,  it  was  re¬ 
ported  at  the  North-Central  regional 
convention  of  this  group  in  session  at 
the  Hotel  Stevens  here  this  week. 

Commenting  upon  the  work  of  state 
supervisors  of  home  economics  and 
teacher-trainers  from  state  universities 
m  educating  adults  and  young  people  to 
judge  values,  Florence  Fallgatter,  in 
c^ge  of  the  Home  Economics  Educa¬ 
tion  Department  of  the  United  States 
Office  of  Education,  said : 

“Women  are  improving  in  their  abil¬ 
ity  to  evaluate  statements  made  in  ad¬ 
vertisements  and  to  resist  so-called  sales 
pressure.  The  advertisers  are  for  the 
good  of  the  home  so  long  as  they  tell 
the  truth.” 
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MICHENER  succeeds  McELROY 

T.  G.  McElroy,  advertising  manager 
of  John  Morrell  &  Company,  Ottumwa, 
la.,  has  retired  after  34  years  of  service 
yith  the  firm.  Ill  health  caused  his  res¬ 
ignation.  A.  C.  Michener,  assistant  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  and  rfitor  of  the 
Horrel/  magazine,  succeeds  Mr,  Mc- 
L.  0.  Scheever,  in  turn,  suc- 
f**us  Mr.  Michener  as  editor  of  the 
®agazine  and  becomes  his  assistant  in 
the  advertising  department 
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TENNESSEAN  HEARING  JAN.  7 

city  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Pudlisker) 

Nashvillk.  Tenn.,  Dec.  12 — Hearing 
of  appeal  of  the  petition  for  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Tennessean  Papers  made  by 
K.  W.  Carmack,  Jr.,  publisher  of  the 
Murfreesboro  (Tenn.)  Nezos-J  ournal 
and  president  of  the  Tennessee  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  now  in  receivership,  has 
been  set  for  Jan.  1  in  U.  S.  Circuit 
Court  of  .Appeals  at  Cincinnati. 


SAFETY  MEETING  CALLED 


U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce  Will 
Convene  Publishers 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  11— 
Abandoning  the  “hit  or  miss”  policy 
in  publicizing  governmental  activities, 
the  Department  of  Commerce  has  in¬ 
vited  publishers  to  meet  here  December 
18,  to  advise  on  publicity  for  the  na¬ 
tional  safety  drive. 

Said  Secretary  Roper:  “Newspapers 
are  showing  a  tremendous  interest  in 
accident  prevention,  and  I  think  they 
should  be  aided  in  every  possible  way 
in  being  supplied  with  a  reasonable 
amount  of  informational  material. 
Further,  it  should  all  be  pointed  toward 
the  same  definite  objectives.  I  shall 
recommend  to  the  conference  that  it 
should  not  launch  floods  of  Federal 
government  material. 

“We  are  not  now  in  need  of  publicity, 
but  we  are  in  need  of  definite  things  to 
be  done.  We  really  need  to  talk  less 
and  do  more.  The  publishers  them¬ 
selves  know  best  what  will  produce  the 
best  educational  results.  Therefore,  at 
the  suggestion  of  Barron  G.  Collier, 
Chairman  of  the  Education  Committee, 
the  conference  will  do  nothing  toward 
planning  an  educational  program  until 
state  and  local  representatives  over  the 
country  are  consulted  and  the  advice 
of  representative  publishers  obtained. 
Every  publisher  in  the  country  will  be 
welcome.” 

Secretary  Roper  is  being  assisted  by 
LaBert  St.  Qair,  former  Washington 
newspaperman,  now  transportation  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
whose  government  publicity  successes 
include  organization  of  the  Liberty 
Loan,  National  Recovery  Administra¬ 
tion,  and  Federal  Housing  Administra¬ 
tion  public  relations  departments. 


NEWSMEN  CONTEST  JUDGES 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  11— Charles 
G.  Ross  of  the  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch, 
and  Ernest  K.  Lindley  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  Washington  bureau, 
were  members  of  the  board  to  select  a 
slogan  for  the  “qualified  government 
personnel”  campaign  of  the  League  of 
Women  Voters.  The  winner  was  Mrs. 
Thomas  R.  Powell.  Cambridge,  Mass., 
who  suggested :  “Find  the  Man  for  the 
Job,  Not  the  Job  for  the  Man.” 


102-PAGE  SUNDAY  PAPER 

The  Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch 
on  Sunday,  Dec.  8,  printed  a  102-page 
paper,  a  rword  equaled  only  in  the 
days  immediately  before  the  depression. 


If  you  need 
circulation 
men — 

Competent  to  take  charge  of 
your  entire  department,  or  to 
fill  important  posts  in  the 
department,  the  Welfare  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  International 
Circulation  Managers  Asso¬ 
ciation  can  provnde  jrou  with 
men  of  capacity  and  al^ty. 

Address:  Clarence  E.  Eyster, 
Secretary-Treasurer,  The 
Peoria  Star,  Peoria,  Illinma. 


PUBLISHER  HONORED 


The  Rev.  John  P.  O’Hara,  president 
of  Notre  Dame,  University,  conferring 
the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws 
on  Carlos  P.  Romulo,  noted  Philippine 
newspaper  publisher,  at  a  special  con¬ 
vocation  held  at  Notre  Dame  in  honor 
of  Philippine  Independence,  Dec.  9. 
Mr.  Romulo  is  publisher  of  the  D.  M. 
H.  M.  News  Syndicate.  At  the  same 
convocation  President  Roosevelt  was 
awarded  an  honorary  LL.D.  degree. 


CORRECTION 

Ken  R.  Dyke  is  not  president  of  the 
Association  of  National  Advertisers,  as 
he  was  erroneously  referred  to  in  a 
recent  headline.  As  correctly  stated  in 
the  story,  he  is  chairman  of  the  A.N.A. 
Ixtard.  Paul  B.  West  is  president  of 
the  association. 


TUCKER  IN  ITHACA 


CAMPAIGN  INCREASED 


Biscuit  Company  President  Praises 
Value  of  Newspaper  Space 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Portland,  Me.,  Dec.  9 — E.  Fred 
Cullen,  president  of  the  Johnson-Edu- 
cator  Biscuit  Co.,  speaking  Dec.  7  be¬ 
fore  50  of  his  Northern  New  England 
sales  and  divisional  men  pointed  out  that 
the  company’s  business  for  this  year 
shows  an  increase  of  $2,476,000  over 
1934.  He  attributed  this  increase  to  the 
company’s  more  active  use  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising. 

Commenting  on  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing,  President  Cullen  said,  “In  my  35 
years  in  the  biscuit  business  I  have  al¬ 
ways  been  an  active  user  of  newspaper 
space.  The  increase  in  newspaper 
space  taken  by  our  company  and  other 
food  manufacturing  companies  would 
indicate  that  the  wise  merchant  who 
would  take  advantage  of  the  current 
business  upturn  is  going  to  increase  and 
extend  his  newspaper  advertising.” 

President  Cullen,  in  commenting  on 
the  advertising  plans  of  his  company, 
said  the  firm  is  launching  today  in  New 
England’s  principal  daily  newspapers 
the  most  extensive  newspaper  campaign 
in  the  company’s  history,  backing  •»  a 
radio  campaign  now  using  l4  New 
Elngland  broadcasting  stations  as  well 
as  an  extensive  outdoor  campaign. 


NEW  EDITORS’  SERVICE 

Publication  of  Editors’  Service,  a 
weekly  service  for  newspaper  editors 
and  editorial  writers,  has  been  begun  by 
Greylock  Corporation,  342  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York  City,  publisher  of 
Fact.  Each  issue  treats  six  to  ten  sig¬ 
nificant  subjects.  The  staff  is  neaded 
by  Gerhard  Hirschfeld,  writer  on  eco¬ 
nomic,  political  and  social  subjects.  O. 
D.  Keep,  formerly  promotion  manager 
of  Time,  Fortune  and  the  Conde  Nast 
magazines,  is  the  president  of  Greylock 
Corporation.  Sales  manager  of  Editors’ 
Service  is  Leonard  J.  Mordell. 


Harry  Stutz,  publisher  of  the  Gan¬ 
nett  Ithaca  Journal,  announced  Dec.  12 
that  Gerald  G.  Tucker  had  been  named 
circulation  manager  of  the  Journal. 
Tucker  formerly  was  with  the  Albany 
Knickerbocker  Press  and  Evening 
Nezvs,  and  Itefore  that  with  the  Hearst 
organization  in  Albany. 


Trained  and 
Experienced  Men 
in  Journalism 

The  Personnel  Bureau  has  the  per¬ 
sonal,  education  and  experience 
records  of  members  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  in  46  states,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  two  island  possessions 
and  three  foreign  countries. 

They  are  trained  for  and  experienced 
in  every  branch  of  journalism.  Their 
age  range  is  21  to  52,  with  the 
average  at  29. 

Their  minimum  salary  requirements 
range  from  $780  to  $15,000. 
Employers  of  editorial  talent  who 
have  used  the  Personnel  Bureau  will 
testify  to  the  average  superiority  of 
Bureau  registrants. 

When  you  need  a  GOOD  man, 
write  or  wire — 

PERSONNEL  BUREAU 

OF'-^ 

SIGMA  DELTA  CHI 

JAMES  CMRII,  Msstot 
SM  Eidiisfs  Avsmn 


NO  CHAROE  TO  EMPLOVEKS 


A  PUBLISHER  COMMENTS  ON 

“Home  Economics” 

THE  COMPLETE 
COOKING  SCHOOL 
SERVICE 


“Wt  hsv*  an  IneraiM  of  nflv*<fs  handiod 
lists  of  local,  tad  throasb  yoas  tffoifi. 
loity-fivt  hasend  lints  ei  aodMonal  no¬ 
tional  advaittshif  osat  last  yaw's  School" . . . 
"To  say  wa  art  tnUHad  Is  poHlat  H  wildly, 
tad  I  asswa  yoa  K  woald  ea  a  plaaswi  to 
rtcowwoad  Howo  Eeooowics  eoohhit 
schools  to  toy  oowsoapw."  .  .  . 

(Froa  a  Pennsylvania  Newspaper) 

W*  susrsmtet  amd  daUptr  a  de/taHa 
araawat  tf  aeUMaaat  aatiamal  adaartUkat 


HOME  ECONOMICS 
SERVICE  CORPORATION 

<47  Pwh  Avc.  New  Yoih 
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p.  McKinney  dies 
AT  88;  LONG  ILL 


Wat  Leader  in  Representation  Field 
and  Influential  in  Its  Development 
— Associated  with  Gannett  Group 
Since  1 902 


James  Prescott  McKinney,  88,  presi¬ 
dent  of  J.  P.  McKinney  &  Son,  New 
York  and  for  years  a  leader  in  the  field 
of  newspaper  advertising  representation, 


James  Prescott  McKinney 


died  Dec.  7  at  his  home  in  Qievy  Chase, 
Md.  He  had  been  ill  for  several  months. 
Death  was  caused  by  coronary  throm¬ 
bosis. 

Funeral  services  were  conducted  Dec. 


12  at  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral,  Rochester, 
following  a  brief  service  held  earlier  at 
the  home  of  Mrs.  McKinney’s  sister, 
Miss  Katharine  H.  Cook,  of  2107  Lake 
avenue,  Rochester.  Burial  was  made  in 
Holy  Sepulchre  Cemetery. 

Honorary  pallbearers  were:  Frank 
E.  Gannett,  Frank  E.  Tripp,  Roy  C. 
Kates,  Wendell  J.  Curtis,  Supreme 
Court  Justice  William  F.  Love,  Herbert 
W.  Cruickshank,  Erwin  R.  Davenport, 
John  J.  McConnell,  A.  W.  Fell  and 
Eugene  C.  Roeser. 

The  active  bearers  were  six  students 
of  the  University  of  Rochester,  all  ac¬ 
tive  members  of  Theta  Delta  Chi  fra¬ 
ternity,  of  which  Mr.  McKinney  was 
the  sole  surviving  founder. 

Mr.  McKinney  is  survived  by  his 
widow,  Mrs.  Julia  Cook  McKinney,  by 
a  daughter,  Mrs.  James  A.  Cahill  of 
Washington,  and  by  a  son,  Raymond  H. 
McKinney,  who  has  directed  the  busi¬ 
ness  in  recent  years.  The  elder  Mr. 
McKinney,  since  giving  up  active  work 
in  the  firm,  had  lived  in  Chevy  Chase, 
principally  to  be  near  his  daughter  and 
grandchildren.  There  he  found  pleasure 
in  raising  flowers,  especially  roses. 

His  career  had  embrac^  newspaper 
advertising  work  of  all  kinds,  from  the 
selling  of  space  on  his  own  small  week¬ 
ly  in  Mississippi  to  the  work  on  metro¬ 
politan  dailies  of  the  East.  For  two 
years  he  was  advertising  manager  of 
Pope  Manufacturing  Company,  bicycle 
maker,  at  Hartford.  Conn.  Entering 
the  representation  business  in  1900,  he 
was  an  influential  factor  in  shaping  the 
development  of  this  new  type  of  adver¬ 
tising  work. 

Sent  to  New  York  in  1900  by  the 
publisher  of  the  Rochester  Union  and 
Advertiser,  with  which  he  had  been  long 
affiliated,  to  take  charge  of  that  news¬ 
paper’s  national  advertising,  he  soon 


was  appointed  by  other  leading  news¬ 
papers  to  act  as  their  representative,  so 
that  by  1905  Mr.  McKinney  had  become 
one  of  the  leading  men  in  this  branch  of 
newspaper  work.  Always  a  staunch  be¬ 
liever  in  the  supremacy  of  newspaper 
advertising  Mr.  McKinney  was  one  of 
the  organizers  and  second  president  of 
the  Newspaper  Representatives’  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  New  York,  instituted  for  the 
purpose  of  disseminating  a  wider  knowl¬ 
edge  and  appreciation  of  the  importance 
of  newspaper  advertising  in  the  distri¬ 
bution  and  sale  of  all  goods  and  services. 

He  was  an  intimate  of  many  who 
have  left  a  lasting  imprint  of  their 
genius  in  newspaper  and  advertising 
work.  Perhaps  he  is  best  known 
through  his  association  with  what  is 
now  known  as  the  Gannett  group  of 
newspapers.  In  1902  Mr.  McKinney 
became  identified  with  Frank  E.  Gan¬ 
nett  and  Erwin  R.  Davenport,  who*  at 
that  time  owned  and  published  the 
Elmira  (N.  Y.)  Cassette.  After  this 
newspaper  had  been  merged  with  the 
Elmira  Star  to  form  the  Elmira  Star- 
Gazette,  Mr.  McKinney’s  efforts  were 
largely  directed  toward  assisting  in  the 
growth  of  the  Gannett  Company.  Hi? 
organization  was  expanded  to  serve  the 
increasing  number  of  newspapers  until 
at  the  time  of  his  death  his  company 
was  among  the  largest  serving  daily 
newspapers  alone  in  the  general  adver¬ 
tising  field. 

His  greatest  pride  was  in  the  training 
of  young  men,  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  practically  every  man  or  woman  in 
his  organization  started  at  the  bottom 
and  was  painstakingly  taught  the  busi¬ 
ness. 

Late  in  life  Mr.  McKinney  became  a 
convert  to  the  Catholic  faith  and  was 
an  ardent  supporter  of  many  Catholic 
charities. 


BERRY  RETURNS  TO  ENGLAND 


Supplies  and  Equipment 


For  Everything  Electric 
See  General  Electric 


'The  comfUtt  G-E  line  enables 
you  to  entrust  one  manufac¬ 
turer  with  the  undivided 
responsibility  for  every  elec¬ 
trical  requirement  of  the 
modem  pressroom. 


For  particulars,  address  the 
nearest  G-E  office,  or  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric,  Dept.  6-201, 
Schenectady,  Npw  York. 


GENERAL  ^  ELECTRIC 


SAVE  A  MINUTE 


in  packing  a  matrix  and  you  will  often  beat  the  other 
fellow  to  the  start. 

Space  Packing  Felt  that  is  soft,  tears  easily  and  stays 
put,  will  do  it  for  you. 

We  manufacture  it  in  four  thicknesses — No.  25,  No.  35, 
No.  40  and  No.  50. 

MOULDING  BLANKETS  aU  kinds. 

Red  and  Blue  Drying  Blankets. 

The  above  are  only  a  few  of  our  specialties. 


New  England  Newspaper  Supply  Co. 


Worcester,  Maas.,  U.  S.  A. 

C«bU  ArfdTM.  NENSCO— WwMStor 


Rebuilt  Presses 


SCOTT  24  and  32-tMise  Prettet,  alto  Modtra 
IdalU-Unit  and  Straight  Unit  Prmw  in 
▼arioai  enpadUea. 


HOB  32-pagc  4-deck.  40-pase  Siapiez,  Z-type 
Unit  Super-«peed  Octuple  with  Kohler  Reala. 


COLOR  PRESSES 

HOB  12  Couple  “Uaivenal  Unit”  Color  Preaa, 
aU  oonplei  revenible.  Prints  from  H’  tUck 
•tercotype  or  electrotype  {dates  against  hard 
packing.  Also  •  Conide  Hoc  Color  Press  with 
four  form  roller  ink  distribution.  Both  praaacs 
handle  full  sisc  or  tabloid  products.  Both 
eqaipiicd  with  wire  stitchers. 

ApeulsbU  far  mtrly  deliwtry 

WALTER  scon  &  COMPANY 

Main  OBm  «  Patfary . Phlaiili.  N.  J. 

Non  Tatk  OBca . HI  Waal  4lal  Skoal 

CWnsi  Ofca  . im 


HOE 


PRECISION 
THINNING 
&  SHAVING 
MACHINE 


Gives  Better  Plates.  Reduces 


'  I  ’riE  finest  and  most  accurate  ma¬ 
chine  for  reducing  curved  stereo¬ 
type  color  and  black  plates  to  the 
desired  thickness  with  extreme  accu¬ 
racy.  Powerful,  precise  and  simple 
in  operation.  Anti-flriction  bearings 
throughout.  Push  button  control. 

Cosdy  Mekeresdy.  Lengthens  Life  of  Plate, 


Send  Jer  details 


R.  HOE  &  CO.,  Inc. 


910  EAST  138th  STREET  (AT  EAST  RIVER)  NEW  YORK  CITY 


English  Paper  Man  Ends  Four.||oa|^ 
Tour  of  American  Newsprint  kfiU, 

Concluding  a  four-month  visit  to  thr 
United  States  and  Canada,  during  whid 
he  inspected  most  of  the  principal  new 
print  mills,  Neville  Berry  returned  to 
England  on  the  Aquitania  Dec.  14  Ur 
Berry  is  associated  with  the  Edwariil  »“ 
Lloyd  Paper  Mills,  of  Kent,  Englani 
said  to  be  the  largest  newsprint  ^  I  "'* 
ill  the  world,  with  an  annual  Drodw. 
tion  of  250,000  tons  in  its  own  pUu  ^ 
and  an  additional  125,000  tons  in  Im- 
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* 
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perial  Mills,  an  associated  company 
Mr.  Berry  informed  Editor  &  Pti. 
USHER  that  his  mill  had  just  installed 
its  21st  newsprint  machine,  320  indm 
wide  and  designed  to  run  at  1,400  feet 
a  minute.  At  that  speed,  it  is 
of  producing  1,250  tons  of  newsprint 
weekly.  The  machine  was  ^ 
Walmsleys,  in  Bury,  Lancashire,  and 
will  replace  several  smaller  madiines 
which  will  be  diverted  to  other  papen. 
The  Lloyd  mill,  which  imports  wood 
from  Russia  for  its  own  grinding,  also 
uses  Norwegian,  Swedish,  and  Finnish 
pulp  and  timber.  It  supplies  newsprint 
to  most  of  the  important  Lonckm  rfaiiifi 


1*^ 

(WtOI 


nir- 
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on 
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including  the  Daily  Herald.  Esfrtu, 


Telegraph,  News-Chronicle,  Smio) 
Times,  and  Financial  Times,  as  well  u 
provincial  newspapers  controlled  by  hit 
family. 


REORGANIZATION  PLANNED 

The  reorganization  plan  under  the 
provision  of  section  77b  of  the  Federal 
bankruptcy  act  for  the  American  Typ^ 
founders  Company  will  soon  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  creditors  and  stockholden 
ot  that  company  for  their  approi*aL 
Federal  Judge  Guy  Fake,  presiffing  at 
Newark,  N.  J.,  Dec.  10,  approved  the 
plan,  ruling  that  it  was  “fair  and 
etiuitable.” 


SANTA  CLAUS  PRESS  APPEARS 

The  Santa  Claus  Press,  published  in  j  ”” 
Santa  Claus,  Ind.,  is  scheduled  to  ap-  j  . 


pear  Dec.  15.  It  will  be  publish^ 
semi-monthly.  It  is  being  published  for 
the  children  of  the  country  in  an  en¬ 
deavor  to  foster  and  perpetuate  the 
spirit  of  Santa  Qaus,  according  to 
H.  A.  Wenige,  editor. 


MOORE  JOINS  MAGAZINES 

Louis  J.  F.  Moore  has  been  appointed 
promotion  manager  of  the  Hearst  Busi¬ 
ness  Magazines — M  ot  or ,  American 
Druggist  and  American  Architect.  He 

was  formerly  promotion  manager  of  the 

New  York  American,  and  prior  to  that 

was  in  the  general  promotion  depart¬ 

ment  of  the  Hearst  Newspapers. 


‘SPECIALS’  APPOINTED 

Tbt  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Herald  hu 
apirointed  George  T.  Hopewell,  as  its 
national  representative.  The  Palotka 
(Fla.)  News  has  announced  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Bryant,  Griffith  &  Brun¬ 
son,  Inc. 


DAILY  IS  96 

The  Madison  JYisconsin  State  Jemal 
celebrated  its  96th  birthday  with  the 
issue  of  Dec.  8. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Classified  Advertising 


RATES 


SITUATIONS  (C*d»  with  Or*r) 

1  TIim  —  imt  liM 

3  TtaDM  —  .44  par  IfaM 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

(Cash  with  Ordar) 

1  TfaBs  —  .7S  par  Itoa 

4  Timas  —  .••  par  Ihia 
Caimt  six  words  to  th#  Una 

FORMS  CEOSB  THUR8.  NOON 


Whits  spaca  ebargad  at  sama 

fior  inaarthm  aa  eamad  by  fragnmei^ 

fauartioB.  Minimum  anaca,  thraa 


insartion.  Minimum  spaca,  0***  i  n  i. 
The  Editor  &  PubUshar  raaerraa  the  lifM  " 
classify,  adit  or  reject  any  copy 


Public  Notice 


Mary  Anah  HartwrU  Spcus*; 

or  MART  SPENCER 
Please  communicate  with  ma  a‘  j 
There  la  every  reason  why  you  ihoui  ^ 
no  reason  why  you  should  not.  anw- 
Marsh,  New  Milford,  Conn.  - - 
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Public  Notice 


Mkilinw  of 

nd  IcAtoo 

-f  .nv  esecutlvfs  In  the  dally  news- 
1-^“  »nd  syndicate  ttelds  will  be  ready 
W'.^ry.  Available  In  two  forma— 
*i!iLwrltten.  for  copying. 

•  and  perforated,  for  affixing  to 

rtvelope*  in  the  manner  of  postage 

***°(Savei  time  and  typelng) 
ii.t  or  lists  desired  when  writing 
8*'*  “  for  prices. 

E  &  P  MAIL  LIST  DEFT. 

•H  Times  Bldg.  Time  Square 

..H  New  York. _ 

Opportunity  Wanted 

_ _  with  business,  promotional,  and 

?rl»r»tblc  experience  wishes  to  Invest 
>**^0  dally  or  weekly  In  New  Jersey 
*.,  A-i°S.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Newspaper  for  Sale 

Weekly  newspaper,  established 
years.  In  town  of  3.600  popula- 
II«  Complete  job  printing  equipment, 
rh  Mil  to  liquidate  estate.  Inquire  War- 
Ii.nk  Administrator.  War- 


National  Bank, 

aPs- 


Newspaper  Brokers 


as  irffi.lT,  city  27,000,  northern  state 
iMtltlon  one  dally.  Bona  fide  paid  clr- 
JSSon  4,000.  Official  court  paper  for  U. 
r^trlct.  Complete  rural  coverage  rich 
Lmty  Highly  desirable  city  and  loca- 
u '  Average  gross  over  $1,800  monthly. 
^  rates,  well  established.  Local  and 
^nal  advertising  both  Increasing.  Resl- 
lit  owner  can  greatly  reduce  overhead. 
Tie  equipment,  easily  worth  more  than 
price.  At  $20,000  one  of  best  bar- 
aUTwe  know  of.  Must  have  half  cash. 
{Jliner  &  Mapoles,  Agents,  Nashville, 
tick  _ 


twee  Keal  Bargains.  Weekly  Eastern 
Puasylvanla.  Profit  $300  per  month. 
Don  payment  $6,500.  Weekly.  Maryland, 
prelt  BOO  per  month.  Down  payment 
riM.  Semi-weekly  Pennsylvania.  Profit 
BMO  per  month.  Down  payment  $10,000. 
iD  exclusive  fields.  J.  B.  Shale,  Times 
Building.  New  York. 
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Exclusive  afternoon  newspaper; 
M.  C.  Moore.**Beverl'y ’^Hllls,  Calif. 


Newspaper  Wanted 


I  West  to  Buy  A  Self-sustaining  Daily 
Sivipaper  In  city  of  10,000  to  30,000  pop- 
Utlon  where  I  can  deal  direct  with 
incr.  A  weekly  that  Is  about  ready  for 
ally  field  would  be  considered.  Personal 
naference  will  be  arranged  where  offer 
larrants.  A-206,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Inwastment  Opportunity 


Iiacstlre — Need  capable  newspaper  execu- 
0(t  at  once,  Editorial  or  business  depart- 
BUt  experience.  Must  be  ready  to  Invest 
lit  lass  than  $10,000.00  after  looking  over 
kid.  Host  unusual  opportunity  for  right 
SSB.  Don't  answer  unless  you  are  pre- 
and  to  personally  investigate  immedi- 
itily.  Unle.-<s  you  can  exchange  satisfac- 
sry  references  and  can  Invest  at  least 
after  qualifying  and  satisfying 
joarMlf  from  personal  Investigation  that 
:lua  Is  a  real  opportunity.  Addresa,  A-210, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Circulation  Promotion 


Fw  good  newspapers,  this  27-year  old  In- 
■titnUon  continues  to  add  sound,  substan- 
dsl  circulation  on  a  self-financing  plan. 
THE  CHARLES  PARTLOWE  CO.,  Occl- 
Icatal  Bldg.,  Indlanapolla 


Nswipaperdom’sLeadlngCirculatlonBullders 
Morrison  Plan 

"The  Plan  That  Pays  and  Proves  It” 
write  the  John  P.  Morrison  Company, 
Hh  fir,.  Shops  Bldg.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

fi^ed  Campaigns  Succeed — Hudson  De 
iTleit  ft  Associates  World’s  Record  Clr- 
mlatlon  Builders.  246  Fifth  Ave..  N.  T.  C. 


Foreign  Publications 


Newspapers  Books 
rsniga  Magaslnes  Peiiodieal* 

1,.  SCHULTZ  NEWS  AGENCY 

lU  W.  44th  St..  N.  T.  C.,  MEdallon  S-S061 

Multifraphing  and  Mimeographing 

Quick  Service— Quality  Work 
„  Century  Latter  Co. 

W.  46th  St.  BRyant  #-2277 


Photo-Lithographing 


rifUk 


IheridsB 


Needed.  Illustrate  Advertising 
,'™^re.  reproduce  letters,  bulletins,  etc. 
prices,  $1,50  per  100  20c  additional 
Passantlno,  260  W.  4»th.  LO-6-7644. 

Syndicate  Features  Wanted 


^•^Ucate  Features  Wsuited:  Have  you  a 
jejmre  now  appearing  In  more  than  one 
JJJ^Per?  Send  clippings,  not  sketches. 

<^etaHs,  terms.  Material  returned 
«  rawested.  A-17S,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Help  Wanted 


Advertising  Representative  wanted  to  act 
In  U.  S.  .V.  for  leading  Australian  Pub¬ 
lishing  house;  trade  Journals  covering 
motor  industry,  chemists,  electricians,  and 
dentists.  Commission  basis.  Reply  to 
P.  O.  Box  1538V.  Brlsba..e.  Queensland. 

Australia. _ _ 

Prospective 

advertising  nuanacer-dlrector  wanted 
PREFER  man  In  late  twenties  or  thirties 
with  large  and  small  city  experience;  per¬ 
sonable;  Kotarlan  yet  not  Babbitt;  know¬ 
ledge  national,  local,  promotion.  Candidate 
should  be  in  position  to  take  fling  at 
position  offering  splendid  opportunities  to 
right  man  on  second  newspaper  in  city  of 
several  hundred  thousand  population.  In¬ 
quiries  kept  confidential.  Write  detailed 
first  letter.  A-217,  Editor  &  F\iblisher. 

Advertising  man  to  sell  space  for  well 
known  coal  publication  to  coal  operators 
in  Western  and  central  Pennsylvania  or 
New  York.  Unusual  earnings  for  man 
with  ability  who  will  work  hard.  Pay¬ 
ment  be  commission  with  drawing  account 
advanced  upon  securing  order.  Auto¬ 
mobile  preferred,  but  not  necessary.  Write 
today  to  Black’s  Directory,  Mercantile 
Library  Building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Aggressive  district  managers  for  fast¬ 
growing  Eastern  dally.  Must  have  ability 
to  increase  circulation  through  carrier  or¬ 
ganization  already  established.  Besides 
experience  and  references,  give  details  of 
actual  accomplishments  on  past  Jobs  in 
first  letter.  Application  confidential. 
A-220,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Circulation  Manager — 50,000  dally.  Eastern 
city;  experienced  In  developing  home  de¬ 
livery.  Write,  giving  complete  history  of 
experience  with  canvassers  selling  Insur¬ 
ance,  and  boy  promotion.  State  salary  de¬ 
sired.  A-219,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AVanted — Woman  with  experience  repor- 
torlal  and  circulation  work.  Accustomed 
to  handling  suburban  carrier  circulation 
and  with  experience  In  feature  writing. 
Can  have  steady  work  at  good  salary. 
MIddlewest.  Address  "Suburban”  c/o 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Situations  Wanted 


To  the  I*nltlisher  AYho  Wants  An 
Assistant  or  a  Promotion  Manager 

I  f  you  want 

A  newspaperman  who  la 
M  ore  than  above 

T  he  average  and  require  that 

II  e  must  have  plenty  of 

B  xperlence.  Intelligence  and 

Most  of  all,  sound  Judgment; 

.\  zest  for  life  and  work  and 
N  atural  ability, 

_ Write  A-215.  Editor  &  Publisher, 

Advertising 

Can  you  put  ability,  plus  18  years'  experi¬ 
ence,  to  work?  Competent  salesman,  38, 
married,  seeks  permanent  place  where 
there  la  opportunity.  Knows  all  depart¬ 
ments:  worked  large  and  small  cities. 
Details  and  references  gladly  forwarded. 
Reply  to  A-197.  E  &  P  Personnel  Service. 

Advertising  and  newt  man,  now  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  weekly,  wants  work 
with  Western  paper.  Formerly  reporter 
and  rewrite  man  with  Scrlpps-Howard. 
Able  to  sell  ads  and  write  snappy  news 
stories.  University  graduate.  Married, 
28.  A -189.  E  A  P  Personnel  Service. 
.Advertising  Assistant — 23 — 6  years  diversi¬ 
fied  experience  with  large  Metropolitan 
Daily;  sold  space — shopped  department 
store  merchandise  featured  in  newspapers 
— worked  In  office  getting  up  promotional 
data — familiar  with  many  phases  of  ad¬ 
vertising — accurate  typist — 2  years  college. 
Moderate  salary.  No  selling.  W.  I.  Haber, 
669  W.  164th  St..  New  York. 


Advertising  Man — 10  years  In  classified  and 
local  display.  Proven  record.  Special  edi¬ 
tion  training.  Age  28.  References.  De¬ 
sire  Southwestern  Connecticut,  New  Jer¬ 
sey  or  Long  Island.  Salary  on  display. 
Salary  and  commission  on  classified.  A-188, 
E  &  P  Personnel  Service. 


IF  you  SEEK 
A  NEWSFAPEK  JOI- 

1.  THREE  ftO-WMd  "liiiMlion”  adi  in  EDITOR 
«  PUBLISHER. 

S.  A  3-nionlh  tabaaipUon,  or  exlmiion,  lo 
EDITOR  «  PUBLISHER. 

3.  Retiabsiien  wiih  E  ft  P  Pttaonnsl  Servlet 

Im  iix  SMMlilM. 

4.  PreparsUon  by  ea  el  100  phoio-liihe  bet- 

IcUm  aboat  yoar  qaallB^ont  and  ex- 
pariaaca  with  yoar  tnapdioi  Incladed 
lharaon.  Tkeaa  we  tend  lo  newapapara 
naadlni  a  aMti  ol  yoar  aWliUea. 

DRAFT  aa  ad  now  il  yoa  art  laaklnt  a  ntar^ 
papar  eooaactioa,  and  laiid  11  lo  aa  wiA 
$5.00  ebaefc  M  aionay  otdar,  lo  covar  all 
Uia  abort  atrvktt.  A  rtgMraiion  Maak 
will  Ihaa  ba  atal  to  yoa.  A  raatonabla  ad- 
dHiooal  parcantaaa  charfa  vrill  ba  awide 
wkaa  and  11  a  potiUoa  la  lacared  ihroaih 
oar  aarvkat. 

E&P  PERSONNEL  SERVICE 

Lk  PABKBB  UKKLT,  BIgr. 

1700  Ttaat  Bldfl.,  TltMa  Sqawa,  N.  Y.  C 


Situations  Wanted 


.Advertising  Salesman  employed  by  large 
Texas  daily  desires  change.  Fourteen  years 
experience  selling,  promoting,  servicing  and 
handling  retail  accounts;  specializing  on 
foods.  Excellent  business  and  personal 
references.  Address  Box  A-212,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Advertising  Saleeman-.Manager — 11  years 
dally  experience.  Employed,  desires 
change.  Also  editing,  news  writing  ex¬ 
perience.  Consider  advertising  or  news 
exclusive  or  combination.  Fine  selling 
record,  expert  layout  and  copy  writer, 
good  personality.  Go  anywhere,  car.  Mar¬ 
ried,  29  years  old.  References.  A-204, 
E&P  Personnel  Service. 


Advertising  solicitor — Age  24,  single.  N. 
Y.  University,  Have  been  working  In  large 
New  Y’ork  Bank  for  last  4  years.  Do  not 
possess  knowledge  of  all  phases  of  adver¬ 
tising,  but  have  fundamentals  and  the 
aggressive  ability  to  sell.  Will  take  modest 
salary.  Available  on  two  weeks  notice. 
A-216,  E&P  Personnel  Service. 


Auditor,  otiice  manager,  or  circulation 
manager.  Is  now  doing  special  work  for 
a  Los  Angeles  paper.  Was  auditor  for 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation  in  Chicago 
1923-34,  Is  college  graduate.  Prefers  a 
location  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  but  will  con¬ 
sider  any  other  locality  where  opportunity 
of  permanency  presents  itself.  Salary 
open.  A-213,  B  &  P  Personnel  Service. 


Canadian  Publishers 

Newspaperman — 16  years  with  Toronto 
weekly  and  dally  newspapers  as  account¬ 
ant,  newsprint  controller,  advertising  copy- 
clerk,  agency  ledgerkeeper.  Competent 
producing  prompt  accurate  financial  and 
operating  reports,  departmental  expense 
breakdowns,  costs  analysis,  etc.,  consistent 
economical  operating  efforts.  Present  po¬ 
sition  13  years.  Age  37,  single.  Willing 
to  go  anywhere.  A-196,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Capable,  well  educated  editorial  man; 
service  In  all  but  sports  department;  sober, 
reliable,  willing;  experience  over  approxi¬ 
mately  fifteen  years;  go  anywhere.  A-207. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Cartoonist — Political,  sports,  and  general. 
Also  draw  strips  and  comics  from  own 
ideas,  and  yours  too.  Some  of  my  ma¬ 
terial  has  appeared  in  Saturday  Evening 
Poet.  Will  Join  paper  or  syndicate  In 
any  locality  for  whatever  remuneration 
may  be  offered.  Give  me  a  trial.  A-209, 
E&P  Personnel  Service. 


Circulation  Man — 5  years’  experience,  age 
26,  married;  now  employed  In  large,  ag¬ 
gressive  organization;  morning,  evening 
and  Sunday;  experience  In  distribution  and 
boy  promotion;  medium  size  daily  pre¬ 
ferred.  A-206,  E&P  Personnel  Service. 


Cirrulution  man — Prefers  position  In 
Medium  size  Dally  paper,  five  years  ex¬ 
perience.  Now  employed  by  one  of  the 
largest  Midwestern  morning,  evening  & 
Sunday  aggressive  organization  known. 
Experienced  In  distribution  &  boy  pro- 
mation.  Married.  Age  24.  A-225,  E&P 

I’ersonnel  Service. 


Circulation  Manager  for  newspaper  having 
stiff  competition.  9  years  experience.  R. 
W.  Tennant,  201  Monroe  St.,  South  Haven, 
Mich. 


Circulation  Manager — Now  employed,  has 
recently  doubled  home  delivery  circulation 
on  large  dally.  Have  handled  all  phases 
of  circulation  on  large  and  small  dallies. 
Results  have  been  secured  economically. 
Age  31,  college  graduate.  Eastern  location 
preferred.  A-196,  E&P  Personnel  Service. 

CIrculution  Manager,  16  years'  experience 
dailies  8,000  to  20,000.  At  present  manage 
circulation  on  3  small  dallies.  Can  furnish 
best  of  reference  from  present  employer. 
A-226.  Editor  and  Publisher, _ 

City  Kditor,  Sports  Editor,  assignments, 
married  man,  36,  with  16  years  experi¬ 
ence  divided  between  three  concerns  on 
both  large  and  small  dallies.  Willing  to 
go  anywhere.  Will  consider  business 
management  of  small  dally.  Excellent 
reference.  Salary  commensurate  with 
living  conditions.  A-190.  E&P  Personnel 
Service. _ 


Col-Jour-Orad.  Editor  weekly  year. 
Consider  partnership.  Best  of  ref. 
_ M  R.  Miller,  S.  Euclid,  Ohio. 

Cub  at  liberty,  1935  B.A.  Metropolitan 
night  assignment  experience.  Three  years 
of  varied  editorial  work  on  university  dally. 
Excllent  background  in  political  science, 
history,  economics.  Desires  work  on  any 
daily,  salary  Immaterial.  Will  go  any¬ 
where  for  tryout.  A-200,  E&P  Personnel 
Service. _ 


Desk  or  street,  fast  and  accurate  copy 
reader.  Qualified  to  handle  any  desk.  12 
years’  experience  includes  four  with  Press 
association.  Prefer  town  of  60,000  to  100,- 
000  In  east  or  middle  west.  32,  married, 
one  child.  State  salary.  A-182,  E&P 
Personnel  Service. _ 


Editorial  man  with  10  years  success  all 
desks  and  press  association  work  wants 
magazine,  feature  syndicate  or  high  class 
publicity  Job  In  New  York  City.  Has 
contributed  to  leading  magazines.  Able, 
fast  writer,  familiar  with  art.  makeup. 
Now  employed,  $76.  A-211,  E&P  Peraon- 
nel  Service. _ 


Jim  McMUlen,  36,  single,  overdressed  and 
underfed  reporter  of  the  old  school  is  again 
without  portfolio.  Veteran  of  sixteen 
sheets,  this  colorful  reporter,  head-writer 
and  copyreader  has  nothing  to  recommend 
him  but  hla  ability  to  find  the  news  where 
the  steadier  lads  have  failed.  Drop  him  a 
line  at  116  S.  Stanley  St.,  Belief ontaine, 
Ohio.  The  pot  bolls  low. 


Situations  Wantetl 


Newspaperman,  23,  wants  position  on  New 
England  weekly  or  small  dally.  Experi¬ 
ence  reporting,  features,  copy  reading, 
make-up.  Year  In  advertising  department 
Boston  dally.  College  degree  English  and 
Journalism,  minors  economics,  history. 
Experience  on  four  newspapers,  radio  nows 
service.  A-221.  E&P  Personnel  Service. 

Newspaper  Pressman,  Stereotyper — 25  years 
as  foreman,  desires  change.  First  class  on 
any  type  of  press.  Will  take  charge  of 
both  presses  and  stereo,  if  desired.  Refer¬ 
ences  from  past  and  present  employers. 
Must  be  permanent.  A-199,  E  &  Per¬ 
sonnel  Service. 


No  editor  will  regret  employing  this  ex¬ 
ceptional  reporter  at  $36  per  week.  His 
stories  will  Increase  paper’s  prestige. 
Write.  A-224,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Reporter-Stenographer,  22,  honor  graduate 
University  of  Wisconsin,  honor  thesis.  Did 
reporting  throughout  college  course,  but 
qualify  chletly  on  excellent  background  of 
general  knowledge.  Have  secretarial 
training.  Want  to  work  hard  on  a  Job 
that  gives  good  experience.  Go  anywhere. 
A-222,  E&P  Personnel  Service. 


■Small  Town  Boy  absolutely  fed  up  with 
New  York  City — 36,  fine  metropolitan- 
small  city  record.  Rewrite,  desk,  circula¬ 
tion  promotion.  Now  employed.  What’s 
offered?  A-227,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Sports  writer — Three  years’  experience  on 
midwestern  dally.  Can  do  features, 
straight  news,  columns  and  desk  work. 
Have  done  all  of  these  for  paper  by 
which  now  employed.  Have  good  back¬ 
ground  in  sporting  field.  University  grad¬ 
uate.  Married.  Will  go  anywhere.  A-167, 
E&P  Personnel  Service. 


Sunday  or  feature  editor — Available  Jan  1; 
25  years  experience,  16  with  present  paper, 
national  reputation;  competent  newsroom 
background;  will  take  department  or  assist 
present  head  to  Improve  paper.  Details  of 
successful  record  on  file  with  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER  Personnel  Service.  Box 
A-214. 


Telegraph  Editor  and  Writer — 25,  married, 
some  university.  Now  employed,  but  seek 
opportunity  with  daily  offering  advance¬ 
ment.  Moderate  salary.  Experienced  on 
virtually  any  desk,  expert  photographer, 
good  on  make-up.  Best  references.  In¬ 
vite  correspondence.  Will  go  anywhere. 
A-201.  E&P  Personnel  Service. 


Young  man  with  college  education  wanta 
position  on  small  newspaper  to  learn  busi¬ 
ness  from  bottom  up.  Salary  no  object. 
Reply  to  4220  Rosehlll  Avenue,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


Newspaper  Machinist 


Moving,  erecting,  dismantling — pressroom 
and  stereotype  equipment.  Call  BE  3-6967. 
11.  Ammon  &  Co.,  95  Cliff  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Mechanical  Equipment  for  Sale 


Ludlow  type  raster,  with  20-drawer  steel 
cabinet  and  12  fonts  of  mats;  Monotype 
Material  Maker;  Model  6  Linotype,  high 
serial,  rebuilt;  Hoe  double  page  Flat  Cast¬ 
ing  Box;  Scott  Dry  Mat  Roller;  8  Wesel 
22  X  28  Form  Tables;  16-page  Hoe  Stereo¬ 
type  Web  Press.  Thos.  W.  Hall  Co.,  Stam¬ 
ford,  Conn. 


RcbuUt  Model  8  Linotype  guaranteed  like 
new;  priced  low.  Also  Models  6-25-26; 
200  fonts  mats.  Payne  &  Walsh  Corp.,  18# 
Lafayette  St.,  New  York.  Canal  6-6877. 


Linotypes — 1,  5,  8,  11.  13,  19,  25.  Inter¬ 
types  B  and  C.  AH  guaranteed.  Terms. 
HOFMANN  MACHINERY  &  ENGRAVING 
CO.,  413  Lafayette  St.,  New  York  City. 


HO  H.l*.  D.P,  .Allis  Chalmers  motors  with 
Cutler-H.  control-760  R.P.M.  125  Volts — 
Reasonable.  Buffalo  Evening  News,  Buf¬ 
falo.  N.  Y. 


Photo-Engraving  Equipment  for  Sale 


Engraving  Department  Eqalpment,  all 
standard  brands,  new  and  trade-in.  Esti¬ 
mates  furnished.  E.  T.  Sullebarger  Co., 
116  John  Street,  New  York  City. 


Photo-engraving  equipment  for  sale,  com¬ 
plete  plant  or  any  part.  Miles  Machine 
Co..  18  E.  18th  St.,  N.  Y. 


Newspaper  Supplies 


Stereotype  and  Preseroom  SnppUee — Elec¬ 
tric  Matrix  Scorching  Machines.  American 
Publishers  Supply,  Box  131,  West  Lynn, 
Mass. 


NEWSPAPER 

PROPERTIES 

Bought,  Sold  and  Appraisad 

All  negotistions  cttftdtnHsl 

Palmer,  Suter  &  Palmer 

Business  Established  In  liaB 
350  Madison  Ava.  Naw  York 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  December  14,  1935 


SHQPmK%THIRir 


In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Pew  in  the  Orient,  zve  are  pleased  to  present  as  this 
week’s  guest  conductor  of  “Shop  Talk  at  Thirty”: 

BENJAMIN  F.  IRVINE 
Editor,  Oregon  Daily  Journal,  Portland 

IT  is  with  hands  clasped  in  hearty  every  form  of  state  power  for  about  40( 
ereetinc  to  every  craftsman  between  peneratinns.  In  that  lonp  neriod  it  wa< 


of  industry,  by  exhaustion  of  free  lands,  years  that  I  have  been  associated 
by  the  transition  irom  an  agricultural  the  Journal,  not  once  has  thJe  n 
to  an  industrial  nation  and  by  the  added  been  a  suggestion  for  me  to  ccnl^ 
detices  of  modern  invention.  The  pres-  editorial  policy  to  business  office* 
sure  of  poverty,  the  seemingly  unavoid-  quirements.  What  a  legacy  is 
able  increase  ot  taxes  to  near  the  point  newspaper  policy,  in  a  land  wIk^ 
of  conhscatioii,  the  growing  industrial  shown  above,  the  perpetuity  of  ^ 
strife,  the  ultimate  lack  of  room  lor  an  government  and  rule  by  the  peonU 
overcrowded  population  are  problems  to  so  completely  dependent  upon  smhoL 
be  met  and  solved  by  the  poise  and  press !  Almost  the  only  means  by  ^ 
sanity  of  the  mass.  citizens  can  coordinate  and  apoly  u 

America  as  she  is,  and  the  world  as  jxiwer  of  self-government,  is  tyow 
It  is,  are  the  basis  for  the  sound  news-  the  newspapers.  If  the  newspaoe 
paper  ideal.  The  power  of  the  press  has  hands  are  clean,  if  ownership  is  b  fa 
become  prodigious.  Tlie  government  ot  view,  if  the  paper  is  free,  fair,  fearle 
Great  iiritam  recognized  it  when  it  and  independent,  if  it  has  a  newspapt 


n  •  vt.  j  1  ’  j  •  1  *  r  '  r  r  .  summoiicd  journalists  from  all  over  the  conscience  it  can  maintain  a 

r  IS  with  hands  clasped  m  hearty  every  form  of  state  power  for  about  400  British  empire  to  come  to  England  for  order  with  the  people  not  as  servant 
grating  to  every  craftsman  betwreen  generations.  In  that  long  period,  it  was  personal  insuection  of  armv  and  navv  k,,*  mnetpre  tmvemwt  nn*  k..  a _ 


.u  every  craiisman  oeiwreen  generations,  in  tnat  long  period,  it  was  personal  inspection  of  army  and  navy  but  masters,  governed  not  bv  dem 

the  American  oceans  tliat  I  step  into  only  siiasmodically  that  ^e  right  of  arrangements.  That  government  recog-  gues  or  dictators,  but  by  principles 
the  arena  to  pinch-hit  one  issue  our  kings  to  rule  was  challeng^.  Through  nized  it  when  it  invited  a  large  group  public  welfare,  governed  not  bv  it 

absent  Marlen  for  that  priceless  publica-  that_  vast  stretch  of  years  it  became  the  American  newsDaoer  men  to  cross  ~  " 


aoseniiviaricn  lor  inai  priceless  puDiira-  that  vast  stretch  ot  years  it  Decame  tne  yj  American  newspaper  men  to  cross  ^on  Init  by  manhood 
tion.  Editor  &  Publisher  And  in  do-  conhrmed  habit  of  men  to  expect  to  be  Uie  Atlantic  on  the  same  errand.  The  ^  ♦  V'* 

mg  so,  I  call  to  every  fellow-worker,  governed,  to  do  but  little  thinking  for  American  irovernment  recoirnized  it  .  r  •  .  .  1 

for  the  moment,  to  contemplate  the  riiemselves.  when  it  left  t^S  keret^^^^^  this  friendly  chat  between  fello, 

necessity,  the  majesty,  the  sublimity,  the  If  you  do  not  use  an  eye,  presently  pjetely  voluntary  censorship  of  the  news. 


for  the  moment,  to  contemplate  the  themselves, 
necessity,  the  majesty,  the  sublimity,  the  If  you  d 

potentialities  of  journalism  and  the  _ 

utter  dependence  of  the  world’s  people 
upon  that  mighty  calling  as  protection 
from  catastrophe.  As  the  survival  of 
civilization  is  held  to  be  a  race  between 
education  and  catastrophe,  so  the  sur¬ 
vival  of  human  freedom  is  a  race  be¬ 
tween  a  free  press  and  catastrophe. 

Never  did  the  world  need  the  news¬ 
paper  more  than  now.  The  upset  status 
of  the  human  mind,  born  of  causes  not 
revealed,  exalts  the  possible  service  of 
and  signalizes  its  necessity. 

Thus,  the  amiable  and  ordinarily 
peaceful  people  of  Italy  have  been  mis¬ 
led,  against  the  advice  even  of  their 
church  leaders,  into  a  Dark  Age  con¬ 
quest  by  the  sword,  of  almost  defence¬ 
less  Ethiopia.  It  is  a  war  of  blood, 
death  and  catastrophe,  brought  about 
by  the  egotistical  and  ambitious  head 
of  a  party  that  in  its  beginning  de¬ 
stroyed  the  lives  of  certain  parliamen¬ 
tary  opponents  who  fought  Fascist  plans 
and  purposes.  A  service  and  pawn-like 
press  was  a  powerful  force  in  drawing 
the  Italian  people  into  the  bloody  plan 
of  a  conquest  war  for  land  in  Ethiopia 
The  blood-drenched  hands  of  the  press 
are  in  the  plan  of  acquiring  territory 
by  the  sword  instead  of  by  purchase. 


ineieiy  vo.un  ary  censorsn.p  oi  me  news.  ^  ^ha^  of  blindnws  in  newV 

And  who  will  deny  to  the  newspapers  a  ^^mc  ways  it  U  u 

arge  part  creating  the  unexampled  Pj^nt^ge.  Power  to  think  and  r^ 
inorale  by  which  the  hghti^  men  at  ^  contemplate  is  undoubtedly  strof- 
the  iront  were  backtxi  by  the  folks  at  ^y  absence  of  vision.  RdS 

Home.  „  •  .  u-  u  1  takes  the  place  of  the  entertaimnait 

news  agencies  to  which  mil-  oratVK^r  r>n  in  ik. 


/ks  me  news  ageia.es  lo  wn.cn  mil-  ^her  on  the  street,  in  the 

lions  ot  readers  turn  eveo;  day,  as  inter-  ,, rawing  rwm  or  forum, 
preters  ot  events  and  tn^ms  of  opin-  And  lost  eyes  bring  the  loser  highl, 
ion,  the  newspapers  have  ^ome  a  social  jn^eased  knowledge  of  the  sw<X 
torce  beyond  anything  l^^own  in  the  ^  gentleness  of  people,  and  tha , 
history  of  civilization.  Holding  this  greater  knowledge  of  the  goodness  oi 
power,  and  applying  the  philosophy  and  ^  ^  priceless  gift  in  hope,  out- 

experience  ot  the  iiast  in  the  test  of  anticipation,  optimism  and  bdw 

what  IS  to  be,  the  newspaper  man,  on  ;  There  are  compensations  in  km 

his  conscience  and  on  his  consciousness  _ ™,i,.  .u-  u— 


B.  F.  Irvine 


n  s  conscience  ana  on  ms  consciousness  jght  that  sometimes  make  the  loser 
of  moral  obligation  can  have  no  doubt  ^  all.  there  is  not  in  the 

as  to  the  true  new_spaper  ideal.  midnight  in  which  he  lives,  more  oi 

He  must  independent  of  individ-  ^  ^  assurances,  more 

uals,  independent  of  private  interests,  in-  ^  Jj’jf  j  relationships,  more  of  the 
dependent  ot  ^rsoml  ambition,  inde-  ^  i„  the  pos- I 

l^ndent  of  petty  facHons  and  j^rt.^n  full-orbed  vision!  ! 

groups.  His  should  be  a  journalism  de-  *  *  « 

dicated  unreservedly  to  public  pur^ses  ^  ^ 

and  public  principles  reprdless  of  all  1  newspaper  Experience  and  "rainin*. 
other  considerations.  It  should  be  a  jj  subscriber  likes  to  pay  his  subscrip- 
journal.sm  to  promote  a  more  alert  na-  \  otherwise  c^Uct  the  editi. 

noml  conscience  and  a  finer  sense  of  There  is  a  human  touch  that  results  is 
justice.  ,  »  •  ,  -a  deeper  understanding  of  the  might. 

Issues  clmnge,  but  principles  remain  ^iti^eu^^njass  that  is  of  inestimable  value 
eternal,  and  there  can  be  no  truce  m  • . .  in 


a  deeper  understanding  of  the  might, 
citizen  mass  that  is  of  inestimable  value 


by  the  sword  instead  of  by  pVchase  ^  r.  «ermk ^  a^  tne^^c^^^^^  wheth^h. 

Russia  IS  another  example  of  a  chloro-  the  sight  will  pass  out  of  it.  If  the  .  chaneine  conditioifs  and  cbanirinff  country  or  mqlropohtan  publica^ 
formed  press.  Free  speech,  free  press,  brain  cells  are  not  used  in  independent  “sues  iomnalisrJ  for  t^  And  it  has  its  divers  ons:  A  su^ 

free  assembly  and  freedom  of  worship  thinking,  they  too  will  lose  their  power  of  civilization  must  be\he  ercat  scft^er,  a  dear  friend,  called  tn  my  oh 

are  banned  by  the  government.  The  to  function.  Through  400  generations  ^  and  a^Ei l  arv  of  ^ucSon  S  proffered  $2 

firing  squad  is  constantly  in  view  of  edi-  m  which  the  great  mass  looked  up  to  •  J  .Up  same  fipht  for  the  same  nnn.  apply  it  on  lus  account 

tors  who  differ  with  the  government  a  so-called  divine  right  ruler  to  govern  >,  keenim?  the  same  faith  dedicated  ^  year’s  subscription  He  gave  iw 

and  the  crack  of  rifles  is  not  infre-  them,  men  must  have  develop^  a  type  , J’the  sam^  ideals  of  nuhlie  service  and  Not  wishing  to  disclose  to  bm 

- *1..  IT- -  „  *u - r  u__: - ii.  'o  toe  same  iQeais  01  PUDIIC  serMce  ana  j  recognize  him,  I  used  my 


quently  heard.  Fourteen  young  Russ-  of  mind  and  the  group  of  brain  cells 
ians,  all  under  40,  were  summarily  shot  that  lead  to  aspirations  for  liberty  must 


for  alleged  connection  with  what  was  have  been  shrunken  or  altogether  absent.  ...pave  the  oceanic  filaments  of  a  new  joim,  nc  aa.u  .n  »*. 

supposed  to  have  been  an  embryo  The  development  of  these  minds  to  -opial  order  \  societv  that  shall  he  undoubtedly  witii  » 

counter-revolution.  What  “counter-  a  normal  status  is  a  slow  and  labori-  governed  not  bv  sui^rstition  but  bv  Renewing  smile.  And  pr^eedu*  for- 

revolution”  means  in  the  Soviet  is  seen  ous  process  of  evolution  and  education,  no*  hv  swords  or  the  shadows  with  my  stratagem,  I  said  How 

in  the  fact  that  Stalin  and  his  followers  Nobody  knows  in  how  many  millions  of  r  swords  hut  hv  iustice  and  consent- 

claim  that  the  great  revolution  is  still  minds  the  power  to  think  and  reason  governed  ’not  hv^ear  hut  hv  faith  ’  was  his  answer  with  a  loud  guffaw! 

on  and  - - _ _  is  hut  little  not  at  all  above  that  of  gOVemea,  UOl  Dy  tear,  out  Dy  taitn.  Tncidentallv  r^m^mhprinff  it  nOW.  I 


to  the  same  ideals  of  public  service  and  j  recognize  him,  I  used  my 

public  duty.  -  ,  f  .  ,  ...  usual  subterfuge  and  asked  him  for  hk 

Journalism  of .  the  new  faith  will  “John,”  he  said  in  an  emphas- 


claim  that  the  great  revolution  is  still  minds  the  power  to  think  and  reason  govemed  ’not  hv^eir  hut  hv  faith  ’  was  his  answer  with  a  loud  ^ffawl 
on,  and  any  move  toward  counter-  is  but  little  or  not  at  all  above  that  of  ®  ^  ^  Incidentally,  remembering  it  J  ] 

revolution  is  treason.  the  animal.  What  we  do  know  is  that  t  1  u  reminded  of  the  man  who  asked  tm 

Laying  aside  for  lack  of  space  news-  demagogues  and  false  leaders  are  able  ^  TOntcmplate  the  contrast  whether  she  used  an  “E”  or  an  1 

paper  conditions  in  other  European  to  lead  men  into  false  theories,  shallow  between  the  American  poise  and  spelling  her  name.  Straightenmg 

countries,  Germany,  with  government-  heresies  and  wierd  illusions.  tolance  with  the  upset  conditions  in  herself  up  to  her  full  height,  wd  with 

edited  and  government-controlled  news-  We  have  had  but  little  practice  in  Europe,  I  recall  an  American  journalist  indignant  expressiem  on  her  face,  she 
papers,  climaxes  the  threat  of  catas-  self-government.  We  have  not  had  the  whose  philosophy  and  newspaper  ethms  replied,  “There  is  no  ‘‘e”  in  niy  name; 
trophe  in  the  present  upset  world.  With  time  to  perfect  free  institutions.  Against  ^  legacy  tor  all-time  journalism.  He  j  jt  H-i-1— 1.” 
a  medieval  battle-axe,  a  silk-hatted exe-  the  400  generations  of  government  by  was  the  late  G-.  Jackson,  founder,  gQ  jgj  the  newspaper  craftsmm  go 


on,  and  any  move  toward  counter-  »s  but  little  or  not  at  all  ab< 
revolution  is  treason.  the  animal.  What  we  do  ki 

Laying  aside  for  lack  of  space  news-  demagogues  and  false  leadei 
paper  conditions  in  other  European  to  lead  men  into  false  theori 
countries,  Germany,  with  government-  heresies  and  wierd  illusions, 
edited  and  government-controlled  news-  We  have  had  but  little 


was  the  late  C.  S.  Jackson,  founder,  gQ  jgj  newspaper  craftsmm  go 


cutioner 
of  two 


recently  chopped  off  the  heads  kingcraft,  we  have  had  in  our  oldest  publisher  of  the  Oregon  as  another  descries  it,  “s^ing 

women,  who,  the  government-  democracy  but  five  generations  of  Daily  JournM,  rortland,  now  the  un-  songs  of  the  world,  the  oratories  ot 


edited  newspapers  explained,  were  guilty  human  liberty. 


of  espionage  on  government  secrets  in  Comparatively  speaking,  self-govem-  Pacific  Northwest  states.  They  are  the  voice  of  today,  me 

Hitler’s  empire.  There  was  no  news-  ment  is  still  in  its  infancy.  The  mass  Direrting  me  as  to  policy  for  the  heralds  of  tomorrow,  the  ann^sti  01 

paper  account  of  the  trial  except  such  mind  is  doing  so  little  independent  think-  Journal,  he  wrote:  Always  put  the  yesterday.  They  chronicle  the  lai^np 

as  Nazi  officials  edited  or  prepared,  ing  that  war  statistics  startle  us  with  public  interest  above  any  private  inter-  ^^d  tears  of  humanity,  and 

Mostly,  of  course,  the  mid-age  horror  the  information  that  the  average  mind  in  even  above  the  private  interest  of  comparable  calling  will,  as  long  as  tnw 

was  planned  and  executed  as  a  warning  America  is  not  that  of  an  upstanding  tb®  proprietor  of  the  Journal.  remain  true  to  the  Fourth  Estate,  nev« 

to  all  not  to  differ  witli  the  Nazi  chi3  mature  man,  but  that  of  a  well  dev-  That  letter  is  my  charter  of  liberty  die  until  all  things  turn  to  the  immut- 
or  challenge  his  methods  or  authority,  eloped  child  of  12  or  13  years.  This  and  a  bill  of  rights  for  every  Journal  able  dust.  , 

The  medieval  battle-axe  and  the  silk-  amazing  discovery  raises  the  question  of  worker.  “Put  the  public  interest  above  As  ever,  on  through  the  years,  tnw 
hatted  executioner  that  featured  the  whether  people  are  going  to  be  finally  any  private  interest,  even  above  the  craftsmen  will  herald  the  birth  ot  w 

horror  were  timely,  significant  and  and  permanently  successful  in  the  effort  private  interest  of  the  proprietor,”  babe,  counsel  and  plan  for  the  weitw 


questioned  journalistic  leader  in  the  history,  the  symphonies  of  time.' 


They  are  the  voice  of  today,  the 


ment  is  still  in  its  infancy.  The  mass  Dirertmg  me  as  to  policy  for  the  heralds  of  tomorrow,  the  ann^ste  ot 


that  calamitous  status  appears.  lUAVC  IlUUriMICU  upuil  UlCCaiLll,  UlS*  lliuiai  lUiV^  lU  lUlCVCl  UC  «  puuiiv  IllVUlilV/ll  ailU  aiu  anw  - - •  fk# 

These  horrors  in  Europe,  as  a  sequel  appeared  and  are  now  buried  fathoms  forum  and  not  a  private  propagandist,  hand  in  hand  with  it  do^ 

to  a  dead  press,  are  vivid  and  livid  deep  under  the  debris  of  time  with  no  to  forever  be  a  (Hily  tribune  and  an  valley  of  the  shadow,  and  ^ 

warning  to  free  Americans  to  cling  to,  annals  left  but  those  revealed  by  the  instrument  of  justice  and  human  wel-  final  blow  falls,  be  with  it  **  t"*  “^1 

insist  upon  and  never  surrender  their  mute  spade  of  the  excavator.  fare.  enters  the  gate  where  the 

present  untrammeled  and  dependable  Always  a  battle,  the  problem  of  self-  And  the  spirit  of  the  extraordinary  marked  mounds  are,  lay  flowers  on 


have  flourish^  upon  the  earth,  they  dis-  moral  force,  to  forever  be  a  public  monition  and  aid  into  its  maturity,  go 


warning  to  free  Americans  to  cling  to, 
insist  upon  and  never  surrender  their 
present  untrammeled  and  dependable 
journalism. 


_  _ _ _  _ _ _  Always  a  battle,  the  problem  of  self-  And  the  spirit  of  ,  _  _ _ ,  . 

journalism.  government  and  the  survival  of  the  man  who  wrote  that  extraordina^  let-  new  made  grave  and  then  m 

*  *  *  high  civic  and  moral  ideals  is  more  and  ter,  still  hovers  over  the  publication  he  token  of  service,  tell  in  gentle  wiw 

UNDER  recorded  history  mankind  more  complicated  by  the  increase  in  founded.  The  policy  he  established  re-  the  story  of  its  birth,  its  name  ana 

was  governed  by  kings,  exercising  population,  by  multiplication  of  forms  mains  a  sacrea  cxivenant.  In  all  the  years. 
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No  Wages. 
No  Expenses! 


SITUATION  WANTED— Competent  Assistant*  to  line 
composing  machine  operator,  to  set  white  space  while 
operator  sets  type.  Can  center  lines  of  type,  or  quad  them 
out  at  either  end,  with  the  quadded  parts  of  the  lines  at 
regular  depth  or  low-slug  depth  for  mounting  cuts.  Thor¬ 
oughly  experienced,  now  working  in  both  newspaper  and 
commercial  printing  plants  throughout  this  and  sever^ 
other  countries.  Can  do  a  large  part  of  operator’s  work, 
including  automatically  justified  indentions,  increasing 
his  output  5  to  50  per  cent.  Never  temperamental,  gets 
along  well  with  all  operators  and  machinists.  Willing 
worker,  tireless,  can  work  three  shifts  a  day  and  think 
nothing  of  it.  References.  Address  Intertype  Auto¬ 
spacer,  care  of  Intertype  Corporation. 

*  Above  applicant,  known  as  the  Intertype  Automatic 
Quadding  and  Centering  Device,  is  unequivocally  recom¬ 
mended  by  Intertype  Corporation,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 


STEP  AHEAD  with  INTERTYPE 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  December  14,  1935 


CAN  NEWSPAPERS  AFFORD  AIRPLANES? 

Experience  of  Many  Dailies  Shows  There  Is  Limit  to  Size  of  Daily  Which  Can  Profitably  Operate 


Plane — Many  Find  It  Good  Investment 


WITH  the  thought  of  present  ex¬ 
pansion  to  handle  increased  future 
business  uppermost  in  many  publishing 
minds,  the  possibility  of  owning  a  plane 
as  a  newspai^r  operation  adjunct  is 
receiving  no  little  consideration. 

What  size  newspaper  can  afford  to 
own  a  plane?  What  type  and  for 
what  purposes? 

It  might  be  considered  dangerous  and 
difficult  to  generalize  on  the  basis  of 
the  experience  of  a  dozen  dailies,  but 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  at  the 
peak  of  the  newspaper  plane's  popu¬ 
larity,  not  over  .fO  were  in  operation  in 
this  country.  It  is  a  safe  assumption 
that  this  number  has  dropi>ed. 

In  broad  terms,  then,  the  plane  has 
not  proven  a  profitable  long-time  in¬ 
vestment  for  what  is  termed  the  smaller 
daily,  except  where  chain  ownership 
raises  peculiar  problems.  The  use  of 
planes  as  circulation  equipment  has  not 
proven  economical  and  this  usage  is 
still  confined  mostly  to  emergency  cases. 

L'se  of  planes  by  newspaper  personnel 
where  mobility  is  essential  and  by  news 
departments  in  the  securing  of  photos 
and  quick  transportation  of  reporters 
have  proven  the  most  valuable  phases 
of  newspaper-plane  ownership. 

In  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  for  e.xampie 
although  it  was  less  than  two  years  ago 
when  the  insignia  of  the  Gannett  News¬ 
papers  was  first  carried  above  the 
clouds  by  aircraft,  the  nation’s  third 
largest  group  of  daily  journals  already 
has  found  the  airplane  a  valuable  ad¬ 
junct  to  the  publishing  business. 

Publisher  Frank  E.  Gannett,  who 
two  years  ago  would  not  consider  fly¬ 
ing,  now  frankly  does  not  know  how  he 
could  do  without  it. 

Mr.  Gannett  considers  the  airplane  a 
vital  asset  to  two  departments  of  news¬ 
paper  publishing,  i.  e.,  the  executive  and 
news  gathering.  If  used  properly,  he 
says,  air  service  can  save  thousands  of 
dollars  annually  to  a  large  group  of 
newspapers. 

For  the  Gannett  Company,  the  air¬ 
plane  has  greatly  increased  the  effici¬ 
ency  of  executives  by  converting  what 
might  have  been  hours  of  restless  day 
and  night  rail  or  motor  travel  into 
short,  comfortable  and  scenic  flights. 
Executives  now  fly  from  Rochester 
headquarters  to  Hartford,  Conn.,  an 
airline  distance  of  270  miles,  in  one 
hour  and  40  minutes.  It  is  only  an 
afternoon  journey  to  Danville,  Ill.,  the 
home  of  the  Gannett  owned  Ccnnnwrctal- 
News.  They  ride  in  comfort,  and 
modern  office  equipment  on  board  en¬ 
ables  them  to  work  en  route. 

Lengthy  telephone  conversations  be¬ 
tween  his  winter  home  at  Miami  Beach. 
Fla.,  and  the  central  office  in  Rochester 
each  day  in  the  cold  weather  are  a 
thing  of  the  past  for  Mr.  Gannett. 
Heretofore,  he  has  spent  three  to  four 
months  in  the  South,  but  now  the 
schedule  will  be  much  different.  It  is 
his  plan  to  make  a  round  trip  ^tween 
Rwhester  and  Miami  every  two  weeks 
this  winter.  He  will  be  able  to  leave 
Miami  at  6  a.  m.  and  arrive  in  Roches¬ 
ter  at  2  p.  m.  in  the  new  tri-motored 
ship  purchased  three  weeks  ago. 

In  May,  1934,  the  Gannett  Ne\v.«- 
papers  purchased  their  first  plane,  a 
Stinson  Reliant,  cabin  monoplane.  iHiis 
single  motored  but  powerful  ship  was 
first  used  exclusively  for  executive  pur- 
{wses.  It  was  quite  a  novelty  to  Pub¬ 
lisher  Gannett  who  had  not  Sown  pre¬ 
viously  and  he  covered  some  60,000 
miles  in  it  the  first  year.  Other  ex¬ 
ecutives  used  it  a  great  deal,  especially 
Herbert  Cruickshank,  company  treas¬ 
urer  and  assistant  general  manager  of 
the_  19  newspapers,  who,  incidentally, 
is  just  completing  his  student  days  as 
an  aviator. 

Several  important  events  upstate  soon 
made  aircraft  a  vital  factor  in  gathering 
news.  A  large  commercial  passenger 
plane  crashed  io  the  Catskills.  A  de¬ 


vastating  flood  swept  through  Western 
and  Southern  New  York.  Reporters 
and  cameramen  were  hurried  to  the 
scenes  of  action  to  perform  a  two-fold 
purpose — aid  in  rescue  and  rush  news 
and  photos  back  to  the  central  office 
from  which  spot  news  was  flashed  to 
other  Gannett  newspapers  and  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press,  and  mats  were  hurried 
to  the  outside  world.  The  Gannett 
plane  so  successfully  brought  in  news 
and  photos  and  promoted  such  good  will 
in  the  southern  tier  by  carrying  anti¬ 
toxin  serum  to  devastated  communities 
in  the  flood  area  that  it  was  definitely 
assigned  to  the  news  bureau  when  Gan¬ 
nett  officials  entered  the  market  for  a 
bigger  ship  a  few  weeks  ago.  The  new 
plane,  a  tri-motored  executive  type  low- 
wing  Stinson,  is  one  of  the  most  elabor¬ 
ate  and  fastest  privately  owned  ships  in 
.\inerica. 

(.Editor’s  Note:  The  market  price  of 
planes  of  this  type  varies  from  $30,000 
to  $40,000). 

Enthusiastic  about  the  new  craft,  Mr. 
Gannett  explained,  “Tliis  plane  makes 
as  fast  time  as  any  of  the  planes  on 
the  airlines,  particularly  in  short  jumps, 
and  we  are  delighted  with  its  operation. 

“Since  we  received  the  tri-motored 
plane,  on  several  occasions  we  have  had 
l)oth  ships  in  operation  on  the  same  day, 
so  \'ou  see  liow  essential  to  us  these 
planes  have  become.  We  have  two  ex- 
Iiert  pilots  regularly  on  our  payroll 
and  call  in  a  third  one  when  both  planes 
are  in  operation. 

Mr.  Gannett  himself  would  make  a 
good  salesman  for  airplanes.  He  is 
indeed  enthusiastic  about  them.  “I 
never  use  a  plane."  he  said,  "without 
feeling  grateful  to  those  pioneers  in  air 
travel  and  to  the  scores  who  have 
given  their  lives  to  the  development  of 
the  modern  plane.  My  ship  now  makes 
it  possible  for  me  to  get  to  New  York 
in  an  hour  and  a  half,  do  my  business 
there  and  return  to  my  home  in  time 
for  dinner.  Such  a  schedule  saves 
great  physical  strain  and  keeps  me 
from  getting  fatigued.  I  have  ac¬ 

complished  much  more  during  the  past 
year  liecause  I  have  had  an  airplane, 
than  otherwise  would  have  lieen  pos¬ 
sible.’’ 

Although  experiments  have  been 
made,  Gannett  newspapers  have  not 
found  it  feasible  to  establish  a  news 
plane  delivery  service.  Matthew  Sul¬ 
livan,  general  circulation  manager  of 

the  Gannett  Newspapers  has  made  a 
study  of  airplane  distribution  to  neigh¬ 
boring  cities  and  villages,  finding  the 
present  truck  delivery  system  the  most 
efficient.  Good  airports  are  still  few 
and  even  they  are  located  so  far  from 
municipal  centers  that  considerable 
time  would  be  lost  in  getting  the  papers 
from  port  to  delivery  station.  Of 

course,  special  parachutes  might  be  in¬ 
vented,  to  enable  dropping  the  papers 
from  low  altitude,  but  while  one  or 
two  planes  were  making  the  rounds  in 


a  50  mile  radius  a  half  dozen  trucks 
can  do  the  work  just  as  quickly  and 
Just  as  economically  and  they  do  not 
have  to  worry  about  inclement  flying 
weather. 

"Airplane  delivery  of  newspapers,’* 
said  Mr.  Sullivan,  is  desirable  only  on 
long  hops,  and  even  then  the  weather 
must  be  reckoned  with.” 

Chief  pilot  of  Gannett  Newspaper 
planes  is  Lieutenant- Commander  Rus¬ 
sell  Holderman.  Manager  of  the  D-W 
Airport  at  Le  Roy,  25  miles  south  of 
Rochester,  and  president  of  the  D-W 
Flying  Service,  Inc.,  he  has  flown 
nearly  1,0(X),(X)0  miles  and  stayed  at  the 
controls  for  nearly  8,000  hours,  in  22J/2 
years  of  flying.  Both  he  and  Mrs. 
Holderman  are  expert  gliders,  having 
established  numerous  records. 

It  was  at  Mineola  Field,  L.  I.,  May 
17,  1913  that  Holderman  first  went  aloft 
in  one  of  those  flying  contraptions  of 
early  aeronautical  days.  He  has  never 
essayed  the  spectacular  in  aviation.  “Not 
to  be  the  best-known  but  the  oldest 
pilot",  he  says  is  his  aim.  And  judg¬ 
ing  from  his  record  of  conquering  dif¬ 
ficult  situations,  he  may  attain  that 
goal.  George  Qieetham,  with  many 
hours  and  miles  of  flying  to  his  credit, 
is  first  co-pilot  of  Gannett  planes,  and 
Vic  Evans  is  second  co-pilot. 

A  more  technical  phase  of  successful 
plane  promotion  was  worked  out  in 
Detroit  this  fall  at  the  Michigan  Air 
Circus.  James  V.  Piersol,  aviation 
editor,  flying  the  Detroit  News  airplane, 
“Early  Bird,’’  gave  an  impressive  dem¬ 
onstration  of  the  scientific  progress 
made  in  speedy  news  coverage  and  in 
aerial  photography. 

By  means  of  radio  communication 
from  the  “newspaper  office  of  the  air," 
spectators  heard  a  complete,  uninter¬ 
rupted  description  of  his  flight  by  the 
pilot,  speaking  directly  from  the  con¬ 
trols  of  the  airplane.  Mr.  Piersol  ex¬ 
plained  by  means  of  his  special  micro¬ 
phone,  picked  up  by  amplifiers  located 
on  the  field,  all  of  the  interesting  de¬ 
tails  connected  with  the  handling  of  his 
ship  and  demonstrated  the  operation  of 
the  automatic,  pilot-operat^  camera, 
mounted  in  the  left  wing  of  the  plane. 
He  also  described  the  crowd,  the  air¬ 
port  and  the  highway  congestion  sur¬ 
rounding  the  field. 

“I  am  throttling  back  now  to  105 
miles  an  hour,"  Piersol  told  the  crowd 
of  35,000  at  one  point  in  his  demonstra¬ 
tion.  “The  nose  of  the  ship  is  up  20 
degrees  above  the  horizon.  Now  I  am 
starting  *he  dive.  You  are  all  in  the 
machine-gun  sight  right  here  in  front 
of  me.  Powder  your  noses,  girls !  I 
am  going  to  take  your  picture  right 
now !  .  .  .  There  it  is !’’ 

The  complete  success  of  this  broad¬ 
cast  was  due  largely  to  the  special 
microphone  harness  designed  by  Piersol, 
which  he  has  adapted  from  equipment 
tried  by  the  original  mail  pilots  and 
then  abandoned.  By  means  of  the  har¬ 


ness,  the  iiiicroplione  is  always  kept  in  5 
correct  position,  and  Piersol  has  both 
hands  free  to  operate  the  plane  and 
camera. 

“One  reason  most  aircraft  broadusts 
have  been  unsuccessful,  or  unsatis¬ 
factory  to  listeners,  is  because  the  an¬ 
nouncer  either  gets  ‘lost’  as  to  his  lou- 
tion,  or  he  becomes  a  sight-seer  and  in 
his  enthusiasm,  turns  his  head  so  far 
from  the  microphone  that  his  voice  be¬ 
comes  unintelligible,”  Piersol  states. 
“Our  harness  ‘mike’  eliminates  this. 

“Another  reason  is  the  terrific  badt- 
ground  noise  caused  by  engines  and  air- 
stream.  The  ‘Early  Bird’  was  built 
from  the  ground  up  for  broadcasting. 
.And  background  noise  is  virtually  rite 
inated  without  special  sound-proofing." 

The  complete  broadcast  station  aboard 
the  “Early  Bird”  is  supplementary 
Western  Electric  equipment  of  WWj, 
the  Detroit  News  radio  station.  The 
ground  pick-up  was  made  with  a  new 
Philco  receiver,  which  brought  in  r^ 
markably  strong  and  clear  reception. 

In  his  flight,  Piersol  flashed  the  ship 
past  the  stands  at  a  speed  of  2M  miles 
an  hour.  Tlie  same  excellent  radio  re¬ 
ception  was  continued  during  this  speed 
dash,  his  voice  coming  in  clearly  above 
the  engine  noise.  He  then  circled  high 
over  the  airport  and  followed  the  mane- 
uvres  required  for  photographing  the 
field  from  the  air.  Spectators  witnessed 
the  ship  in  flight  exactly  as  it  covers 
news  events  and  serves  both  readers  and 
advertisers  rf  the  News. 

The  “Early  Bird”  has  accommoda¬ 
tions  for  four  persons  or  1,()00  pounds 
of  newspapers  and  flies  at  a  speed  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  200  miles  an  hour.  Three  cam¬ 
era  installations  permit  taking  pictures 
at  any  angle  from  the  plane.  The  auto¬ 
matic  camera,  motor  operated  and  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  pilot  is  mounted  in  the 
leading  ^ge  of  the  left  wing.  Piersol 
aims  the  plane  at  the  scene  to  be  photo¬ 
graphed  by  means  of  a  machine-^ 
sight  in  the  cockpit.  The  plane  aims 
the  camera.  The  “Early  Bird”  carries 
a  complete  radio  station  for  news  broad¬ 
casts.  It  was  built  to  the  Detroit  News’ 
specifications  by  the  Lockheed  Aircraft 
Corp.,  Burbank.  Calif.,  and  is  powered 
by  a  Pratt  &  Whitney  engine,  rated  at 
550  horsepower. 

On  the  East  Coast,  the  interest  of 
Hearst  newspapers  in  the  use  of  the 
airplane  has  been  considerably  quick¬ 
en^  of  late  through  the  exploits  of  W. 
L.  “Bill”  Geveland,  former  U.  S.  Navy 
lieutenant,  who  started  to  work  as  pri¬ 
vate  pilot  for  William  Randolph  Hearst 
Jr.,  five  years  ago. 

From  modest  beginnings,  the  castert 
Hearst  aerial  staff  has  graciually  broad¬ 
ened  its  activities  until  now  the  staff 
private  office  at  North  Beach  .Airport 
L.  I..  has  at  its  command  not  only  the 
latest  type  of  flying  equipment  but  a 
battery  of  cameras  and  sh(>rt  wave 
equipment  which  have  made  it  an  in¬ 
creasingly  valuable  adjunct  to  the 
Hearst  Netv  York  American,  Joumti 
and  Mirror  as  well  as  the  other  Hearst 
papers  in  Baltimore,  Washington,  Bos¬ 
ton  and  other  Eastern  cities.  The  ra^ 
equijMnent  is  owned  by  Mr.  Oeveland, 
a  licensed  operator. 

Each  year  for  four  years  the  Heart 
people  have  bought  a  new  plane,  w 
present  being  a  Sikorsky  S39  Spec* 
amphibian  with  a  top  spe^  of  138  niiw 
per  hour  and  cruising  speed  of  112. 
Soon  to  be  installed  in  the  plane  is  a 
high-powered  transmitter  for  constant 
contact  with  the  American-Joumal 
building  while  the  plane  is  in  flight. 

The  Hearst  papers  have  been  using 
more  and  more  air  shots,  these  b^ 
developed  in  a  dark  room  at  the  airpMt 
and  rushed  by  messenger  in  to  New 
York  or  are  delivered  in  plate  form  to 
the  31st  street  dock  when  the  SikorsW 
can  land  on  the  East  River. 
airport  the  outlay  includes  an  office, 
(Continued  on  page  XIV) 
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daily  press  of  nation  is  sprouting  sturdy  wings 


^nred  above: 
jj)  The  Memphi 
***p  Lockheed ; 


(1)  New  York  Daily  News  Waco  Model  C  biplane;  (2)  Bloomington  (III.)  Pantagraph’s  “Scoop  IV”;  (3)  Gannett  Newspapers’  two  Stinsons; 
lis  Commercial-Appeal  plane  which  recently  suffered  a  minor  craek-up;  (5)  Detroit  News  Lockheed  “Early  Bird”;  (6)  The  Los  Angeles  Times 
;  (7)  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune  Bellanca  monoplane  “Good  News  IV”;  (8)  New  York  Daily  News  second  plane,  a  Stinson  Reliant. 
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NEW  PRINTER  WILL  BE 
ON  MARKET  SOON 


Teletype  Corporation  Satisfied  With 
Reception  to  Cheaper  Equip¬ 
ment — Novel  Striking  Arrange¬ 
ment  Stimulates  Type  Pallets 


As  a  result  of  cordial  reception  which 
greeted  the  showing  of  a  cheaper  Tele¬ 
type  Corporation  printer  at  an  October 
showing  in  New  York  City,  the  corpo¬ 
ration  will  put  on  the  market  as  soon 


Cheaper  Teletype  printer. 
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E  &  P  Service  for  Exchange  of  Mechanical  Ideas 

OLD  EQUIPMENT  WANTED 
State 


Last  month  the  Equipment  Review  of  Editor  &  Publisher  carried  the 
i  tirst  of  its  regular  Mechanical  Forums  through  which  foremen  and  super¬ 
intendents  in  newspaper  plants  have  been  invited  to  solicit  ideas  from  their 
colleagues  in  scattered  points. 

Many  letters  have  been  received  extolling  the  merits  of  such  a  forum, 
pointing  out  that  attendance  at  group  meetings  of  mechanical  men  is  rather 
small,  and  expressing  an  interest  in  participating  in  “swapping  tips”  with  others 
in  the  newspaper  production  field.  Letters  will  be  kept  confidential,  if  so 
requested 

Some  replies  to  questions  will  be  obtained  by  the  Equipment  Review  through 
specific  inquiry  among  mechanical  experts  on  newspapers  in  widely  separated 
points.  Others  will  be  published  in  the  Forum  for  reply  by  readers. 

Starting  off  quietly  this  month,  the  Forum  will  grow  to  a  specialized,  gratis 
service  to  those  with  puzzling  problems  in  newspaper  production  and  feel  that 
the  experience  of  other  men  in  the  field  can  be  the  practical  basis  for  some 
improvement  in  their  own  equipment  or  methods.  One  question  below  has 
already  received  an  answer.  Reactions  to  the  others  will  be  appreciated.  Mail 
to  the  Equipment  Review  of  Editor  &  Publisher,  1700  Times  Bldg.,  New 
York  City. 


QUESTION: 


as  possible — a  year  to  18  months — a 
new  small  page  Teletype. 

The  purpose  in  developing  this  new 
model  was  not  to  replace  the  IS-type 
equipment,  but  to  produce  a  smaller, 
cheaper  machine,  in  order  to  extend 
the  use  of  Teletype  printer  into  fields 
which  are  not  now  being  reached  by  the 
more  costly  15-type  apparatus. 

EUectrically  the  machine  is  almost 
identical  with  the  present  15-ty^  equip¬ 
ment.  Mechanically  the  printer  is 
radically  different  from  the  present  ma¬ 
chine.  In  the  present  15-type  equip¬ 
ment  printing  is  accomplished  by  means 
of  typebars  similar  to  those  of  a  type¬ 
writer.  However,  the  paper  carriage 
remains  stationary,  while  the  type  basket 
carrying  the  typebars  spaces  along  as 
the  letters  are  printed.  This  method  of 
construction  assists  in  the  feeding  of 
multiple  copy  books  and  also  permits 
the  use  of  a  sprocket  attachment  to  the 
paper  carriage  for  the  exact  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  orders  and  other  information  on 
printed  forms.  This  printer  can  also 
be  equipped  with  a  tabulating  device. 

The  new  model  as  exhibit^  has  a 
moving  paper  carriage  similar  to  that 
of  an  ordinary  typewriter.  The  print¬ 
ing,  however,  is  accomplished  in  a  uni¬ 
que  manner.  The  type  pallets,  instead 
of  being  attached  to  the  ends  of  typebars 
as  in  the  15-type  printer  and  in  ordinary 
typewriters,  are  assembled  in  slots  in  a 
horizontal  wheel.  To  print  any  char¬ 
acter  this  wheel  is  indexed  until  the 
proper  type  pallet  is  in  the  printing 
position,  when  an  arm  reaching  up  into 
the  wheel  behind  the  type  pallet  pushes 
the  desired  pallet  forward  in  its  slot, 
printing  the  character  through  a  type¬ 
writer  ribbon  and  producing  copy  which 
cannot  be  distinguished  from  copy  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

The  keyboard  of  the  machine  is  iden¬ 
tical  with  that  of  the  15-type  machine. 
The  new  model  is  13  inches  wide,  15 
inches  deep,  13  inches  high. 


S.  writes  to 
the  Forum  as 
follows:  “VVe  have  been  casting  our 
own  column  rule  on  our  Elrod.  It  is 
regular  stuff  with  a  hairline  face  on  a 
six-point  body,  but  we  can’t  make  it 
print  well,  especially  in  the  middle  of 
the  column.  We  have  had  the  mould 
and  metal  checked,  but  can’t  seem  to 
straighten  it  up.  Are  there  any  special 
precautions  which  might  help?” 

A  N9WFR  •  me- 

rxivu  TT  i_,xv.  ^.hanical  superinten¬ 
dent  of  the  Toronto  Star,  has  this  re¬ 
action:  “We  cast  our  column  rules  on 
an  Elrod  Caster.  Sometimes  if  the 


mouth  of  the  pot  that  receives  the  mould 
is  not  clean  on  the  bottom  and  the 
mould  is  not  setting  true,  it  will  cause 
a  curved  rule  to  be  cast.  This  would 
make  an  uneven  face  on  the  rule.” 


QUESTION:  ^ 


a  me¬ 
chanical  super¬ 
intendent  in  Michigan,  wonders  if  he  is 
paying  too  much  for  gas.  Here  are  the 
charges  which  he  must  pay : 

15,150  cu.  ft.  at  $.135  per  100. 

45,450  cu.  ft.  at  .10  per  100. 

14,800  cu.  ft.  at  .07  per  100. 


would  arouse  the  interest  of  every  me¬ 
chanical  superintendent,  and  that  is 
color  printing  in  newspapers. 

“We  are  having  our  troubles  here; 
for  instance,  we  are  able  to  print  first 
class  four  color  process  ads  (the  Con¬ 
tinental  Baking  Company  series)  with¬ 
out  any  serious  difficulty,  yet  we  have 
all  kinds  of  trouble  getting  even  a  fair 
job  on  the  color  pages  supplied  by  the 
feature  services  (N.E.A.  color  pages). 
This  trouble  is  largely  due  to  carelessly 
made  mats  and  lack  of  color  proofs  or 
marks  on  mats. 

“Some  have  been  so  bad  that  I  have 
refused  to  try  to  use  them.  It  doesn’t 
seem  ixtssible  that  we  are  the  only 
outfit  having  this  kind  of  trouble. 

“I  believe  your  forum  would  do  the 
mechanical  executives  a  real  favor  by 
airing  these  difficulties  and  perhaps 
some  of  the  agencies  would  take  a  hint 
and  remedy  some  of  the  present  evils. 

— C.R.” 

Are  there  any  volunteers  on  this  sub¬ 
ject? 


.$20.45 

.^5.45 

.$10.36 


.$76.26 


Total  . 

What  are  other  people  paying  and  is 
this  too  high? 


QUESTION: 


with  the  manner  you  handled  my  con¬ 
tribution  to  your  Mechanical  Forum. 
There  is  a  definite  demand  for  such 


QUESTION: 

smaller  dailies  where  the  stock  tables 
liave  to  be  set  in  a  hurry?  We  have 
one  machine  setting  six-point  and  are 
able  to  make  fair  time  by  setting  on  a 
split  slug  and  keeping  half  of  the  slug 
containing  the  name  of  the  stocks  stand¬ 
ing  from  day  to  day  and  only  setting 
the  quotations  each  day.  This  makes 
a  good  printing  job  difficult.” — H.  A., 
Washington. 


other  of  the  many  problems  which  con¬ 
front  us  all.  It  should  become  one  of 
the  most  valuable  features  of  your  al¬ 
ready  excellent  publication. 

“There  is  one  topic  which  I  am  sure 


INDUSTRY  TRENDS  CONSIDERED 


Stereotyper*,  Electrotypera  Held 
Meeting  in  Toledo  Recently 

Delegates  from  locals  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Stereotypers’  and  Electro¬ 
typers’  union  in  10  midwestern  states 
held  a  two-day  conference  in  the  Wal¬ 
dorf  Hotel,  Toledo,  recently.  The  con¬ 
ference  was  called  to  consider  internal 
problems  of  the  midwest  locals 


CommUsioner  of  Corrocti** 
Ask*  Donation*  to  Aid  N.Y.  PrUoaart 

John  L.  Schoenfeld,  a  member  of  the 
New  York  state  commission  of  correc¬ 
tion,  has  made  a  wide-spread  plea  to 
publishers  and  printers  for  printing  ma¬ 
chinery  which  is  about  to  be  discarded. 
Such  equipment  is  sought  to  aid  in  gft. 
ing  occupational  direction  to  prisoner! 
in  state  institutions. 

The  urge  for  printing  knowledge  is 
one  of  the  strongest  among  prisoners 
in  the  state,  Schoenfeld  said. 

“As  far  as  possible  we  now  provide 
employment  in  our  state  prisons  in  m^iy. 
ufacturing  goods  for  state  institution 
under  what  is  known  as  the  ‘state  use’ 
system,  he  said.  “That  work  is  in 
charge  of  officials  in  the  prison  ind^n- 
tries  division  and  with  that  we  are  not 
now  directly  concerned.”  What  I  am 
seeking  is  equipment  which  can  be  used 
to  instruct  prisoners  who  are  sincerely 
interested  in  improving  themselves  and 
would  learn  a  trade  if  they  could.  In 
visiting  the  prisons,  I  have  found 
many  men  who  expressed  a  desire  to 
learn  printing  and  appealed  to  me,  as 
an  executive  printer,  to  give  them  ad¬ 
vice.  Those  requests  became  so  num¬ 
erous  and  persistent  that  I  securrf  a 
typesetting  machine  for  Sing  Sing  and 
other  material  from  some  of  my  asso¬ 
ciates  in  the  trade. 

“The  success  of  the  experiment  had 
unexpected  results.  Prisoners  at  other 
institutions  heard  about  the  oiqwrtuni- 
ties  to  start  in  as  printers’  devils  at 
Sing  Sing  and  learn  what  has  always 
been  one  of  the  most  fascinatii*  of  ^1 
trades.  They  have  been  asking  for  the 
same  opportunity. 

“We  would  also  appreciate  books  on 
printing  and  its  history,  technical  mag¬ 
azines.  tyTie  books,  style  sheets,  sheets 
of  sample  heads  used  in  newspaper  of¬ 
fices,  books  on  journalism  whiA  con¬ 
tain  illustration  of  heads  and  nudm-up, 
books  on  grammar  and  rhetoric,  dic¬ 
tionaries  and,  in  truth,  anything  that 
might  be  an  aid  to  beginners  and  even 
to  advanced  printers.  Instances  of 
markable  and  unexpected  talent  in 
various  arts  and  crafts  developed  in 
prison  are  not  uncommon.  Typography 
offers  a  very  wide  field  for  originality 
and  no  reason  exists  why  talented 
typographers  should  not  be  brought  to 
light  by  prison  instruction  in  the  art 
preservative.” 


NEW  PULPWOOD  SHIP 


department,  as  it  will  enable  the  various  OTJFSTTON*  publisher 

mechanical  executives  to  inform  each  v  .  eastern 


paper  of  about  9,000  circulation  daily  is 
considering  the  purchase  of  a  full-page 
bedless  proof  press  and  wonders  'if 
other  papers  of  similar  size  have  had 
any  experience  with  this  equipment. 


ber  of  the  national  executive  board,  at¬ 
tended. 


HONORED  FOR  LONG  SERVICE 

George  W.  Brown,  foreman  of  the 
printing  department  of  the  Pearce  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  publishers  of  Simcoe 
(Ont.)  Reformer  and  Norfolk  (Ont.) 
Observer,  was  guest  of  honor  at  a 
complimentary  dinner  held^t  the  Hotel 
Melbourne  on  Nov.  22. 


Chicago  Tribune  Replacing  Boat  Lost 
at  Sea  Thi*  Fall 

Contracts  have  been  let  for  constme- 
ticni  of  a  duplicate  ship  to  replace  the 
M.  S.  Joseph  Medill,  new  pulpwood 
carrier  of  the  Quebec  and  Ontarii) 
Transportation  Company,  which  wii 
lost  en  route  from  Newcastle-oo-'Tyie, 
England,  to  Montrral,  Canada,  offiw 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune  announced  thb 
week. 

The  Josei^  Medill  was  built  to  c«iT 
pulpwood  from  Tribune  timber  limb 
on  the  north  shore  of  Quebec  to  tj* 
Tribune  paper  mill  at  Thorold,  Ontiria 
The  new  boat  will  be  identic^  to  die 
ship  lost  at  sea  and  will  be  built  by  the 
same  shipbuilding  firm,  which  also  co«- 
structed  the  Tribune’s  newsprint  cl^ 
rier,  the  M.  S.  Chicago  Tribune. 

Lloyd’s  Qassification  Society  has  » 
pressed  its  official  acceptance  of  a  dn» 


JOINS  MERGENTHALER 
Paul  E.  Gallagher,  for  the  last  two 
years  president  of  the  San  Francisco 
Qub  of  Printing  House  Craftsmen,  for 
the  last  seven  and  one-half  years  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Progress  Printing  Cor¬ 
poration  of  San  Francisco,  and  known 
throughout  the  graphic  arts  for  the 
constructive  work  he  has  done  for 
craftsmanship,  has  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company 
and  has  b^  made  its  Los  Angeles  rep¬ 
resentative  with  offices  at  235  East 
Fourth  street 


The  occasion  na  uim-iai  _ _ _ 

Leon  DeVeze,  Bayonne,  N.  J.,  inter-  was  the  completion  by  Mr.  Brown  of  cate^of  the'^  Joseph'^M^ilTand  Ll<v^* 
national  president,  said  one  of  the  prin-  40  years  in  the  company’s  employ  and  Underwriters  have  signified  their  vw 
cipal  topics  discussed  concerned  future  was  rendered  enjoyable  by  the  pre-  ingness  to  insure  the  new  bMt  Al 
generations  of  union  members.  In  rela-  sentation  of  gifts  by  Bruce  M.  Pearce,  authorities  have  agreed  that  the  Jos^ 
tion  to  this  topic,  policies  of  the  union  president  of  the  company,  and  J.  L.  Medill  was  a  seaworthy  ship.  Terriie 
in  connection  with  changing  trends  in  Stedman  who  acted  on  behalf  of  fellow  storms  prevailed  on  the  Atlantic  late  ■ 
.. - L - .-J  members  of  the  staff, 


the  industry  were  considered,  he  said. 

Mr.  DeVere  attended  the  conference 
to  assist  in  the  guidance  of  the  discus¬ 
sions.  William  P.  Mulvaney,  Cincinnati, 
was  chairman. 

The  practice  of  district  conferences 
was  inaugurated  in  the  union  four  years 
ago  and  has  proved  of  value  in  co 


August  when  the  boat  was  en  route  to 
Montreal.  The  ship  left  Newcastle-^ 
Tyne  Aug.  10  with  a  cargo  of 
ballast  Its  position  was  reported  u 


LINOTYPE  PROMOTES  WHITE 

Fred  A.  White,  manager  of  the  Chi-  _ 

cago  Agency  of  the  Merganthaler  Lino-  half  way  across  the  Atlantic  Aug.  1^ 
type  Company,  has  announced  the  Every  effort  was  made  to  locate  the 
appointment  of  Martin  J.  Leonard  as  missing  ship,  with  is  crew  of  16  mOV 
.  sales  manager  for  the  Chicago  Agency,  including  Lindsay  Vipond,  marine  supef- 

ordinating  objectives  and  methods  of  Mr.  Leonard  learned  the  printing  trade  intendent  of  the  Quebec  and  Ontario 
procedure  of  locals,  delegates  reported,  with  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Union  and  Transportation  Company,  a  Trib^ 
Christopher  P.  Kelly,  special  re-  Times.  In  1921  he  become  a  member  subsidiary,  and  Capt.  James  Maclo^ 
presentative  of  the  international  union,  of  the  Mergenthaler  organization  as  tosh,  who  was  master  who  brought  the 
and  Frank  R.  Adams,  Chicago,  a  mem-  city  salesman  in  Chicago.  Chicago  Tribune  across  in  1930. 
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rotary  presses,  286  FEET  LONG,  ONLY  ONE  FEATURE  OF  IMMENSE  MOSCOW  PRAVDA  PLANT 


For  some  lime  American  newspapermen  have  heen  returninic  from  Russia  chief  mechanics  and  engineers  supervise  the  work.  Above,  from  left  to  right 

with  fabulous  stories  of  the  mammoth  new  plant  housing  ihe  Moscniv  Pruvda.  are:  (1)  Facade  of  the  I’ravda  office  building  on  I'ravda  street  near  Leningrad 

Here,  in  pictures,  is  a  brief  insight  into  the  enormity  of  this  unusual  plant.  Chaussee;  (2)  Partial  view  of  the  giant  switchboard  which  controls  the  presses; 
The  'lower  photo  is  a  general  view  of  the  rotary  presses,  286  feet  in  length.  (3)  Partial  view  of  the  continuous  belt  conveyor  to  the  rotary  presses  which 

The  cabin  at  the  right  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  machine.  Here  the  transports  the  plates  from  the  stereotyping  room  to  the  press.  In  the  fore¬ 


ground  is  a  light  signal  installation  which,  together  with  a  siren,  is  connected 
with  the  stereotyping  room  and  indicates  which  plates  are  coming  on  the  con¬ 
veyor;  (4)The  signal  table  iiy  the  stereotyping  room.  On  the  switchboard  sire 
levers  for  switching  on  the  light  and  tune  signals  for  the  rotary  pi-esses.  In 
the  background  may  he  seen  two  of  the  six  modern  automatic  stereotyping 


INSTALLED  NEW  LUDLOWS 

Among  newspapers  that  have  recently 
purchased  Ludlow  machines  from  Lud¬ 
low  Typograph  Company  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  IVilminfiton  (X.  C.)  Star- 

iKews;  Sumter  (S.  C.)  Daily  Item; 
Sot.  Publishing  Company,  Portland ; 
Dedham  (Mass.)  Transcript  -  Press; 
i  Williamston  (N.  C.)  Enterprise; 

Chester  (Pa.)  Times;  Lynn  (Mass.) 
j  Evening  Item;  Columbus  (Ga.)  Ledger 
&  Enquirer;  Austin  (Minn.)  Daily 
I  Herald;  Bremerton  (Wash.)  Xezi’s- 
Searchlight,  New  Brunswick  Publishing 
Company,  St.  John,  N.  B. ;  Fort  H’ayne 
(Ind.)  Journal-Gazette;  and  Hamilton 
(0.)  Journal-News. 

TYPOGRAPHICAL  TROPHY 


WATCHING  THE  LITTLE  THINGS’  IS  BEST 
SUCCESS  FORMULA,  JORDAN  FINDS 

Fred  D.  JOKD.AN,  publisher  of  the  would  mean  over  a  year’s  time.  Please 
lianaor  fMe. t  Nesos.  attributes  I/e  more  careful!” 


A  Bangor  (Me.)  Nezvs,  attributes 
much  of  his  success  to  the  elimination  of 
“little  leaks”  in  his  plant. 

“That’s  a  mistake  many  a  publisher 
makes,”  Mr.  Jordan  says.  “Many  of 
them  think  the  ’little’  things  are  too 
insignificant  to  waste  time  on  and  so 
unwittingly  let  them  multiply  into  big 
things  that  cut  into  the  efficiency  and 
income  of  the  business.” 

In  the  Bangor  News  composing  roon; 
there  is  a  significant  exhibit  promi- 
.  ently  displayed  on  a  central  pillar.  It 
consists  of  twenty-eight  Linotype 
matrices,  a  spaceband  and  two  pieces  of 
brass  rule  fastened  against  a  back¬ 
ground  containing  the  following  state¬ 
ment  :  “The  result  of  one  day’s  sweep¬ 
ing  !  Over  $3.00  worth  of  matrices, 
brass  rules  and  spacebands  found  in  the 
dross  box.  Think  what  a  loss  this 


machines.  Joseph  Pulitzer,  publisher  of  the  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch,  reported 
on  returning  from  a  recent  trip  to  Moscow  that  he  was  "tremendously  im¬ 
pressed”  with  the  Pravda  plant,  which  he  says  is  “full  of  the  most  modern 
machinery  and  flooded  throughout  with  daylight.  Externally  it  is  purely 
utilitarian.”  The  “how”  in  the  press  is  a  photographic  illusion. 

Fleshings’  is  best 

Nov.  18  the  Me.vico  (Mo.)  ift- 
,  Jv-elw.Llr\fN  1*  irNUd  telligencer  moved  into  a  new  plant 
'  ,  .  equipped  with  a  new  Duplex  Model  A 

would  mean  over  a  years  time.  Please  press.  The  paper  is  enlarged  to  seven 

^  -r  t  •  .V,  columns,  adding  a  daily  comic  page  and 

Another  saving  is  manifest  in  the  ,  .  .  , :  ,  ‘  ,  , 

stereotyping  department  involving  used  comics  in  W^ck  on  color^ 

stereotype  matrices.  The  Bangor  News  newsprint.  It  is  published  Iry  Gale  F. 
ties  them  up  in  hundred  lots  and  sells  Johnston  of  St.  Louis.  Orlando  Wor- 
them  to  builders  at  a  dollar  a  hundred  rcll  is  managing  editor. 


would  mean  over  a  year’s  time.  Please 
I/e  more  careful !” 

Another  saving  is  manifest  in  the 
stereotyping  department  involving  used 
stereotype  matrices.  The  Bangor  News 
ties  them  up  in  hundred  lots  and  sells 
them  to  builders  at  a  dollar  a  hundred 
for  summer  camp  wall  boards. 

In  the  mailing  department  a  stencil 
machine  catches  and  puts  to  one  side 
the  stencils  of  readers  whose  subscrip¬ 
tions  will  expire  in  fifteen  days.  And 
a  prominent  poster  noting  the  approach¬ 
ing  expiration  date  and  giving  good 
reasons  for  renewal  is  attached  to  the 
third  page  of  each  paper  going  out  IS 
days  ahead  of  the  expiration  date. 

“That  poster,”  said  Mr.  Jordan,  “has 
proved  75  per  cent  more  effective  in 
bringing  in  renewals  than  have  letters 
and  other  forms  of  direct  mail  sent 
hut  by  our  circulation  department.” 


T.  K.  BRANSFORD  PROMOTED 

Thomas  K.  Bransford,  for  15  years 
salesman  of  .American  Type  Founders, 
covering  southern  Texas,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  manager  of  Dallas  Branch. 
He  succeeds  his  brother,  Horton  W., 
who  moves  up  to  the  Cincinnati  branch 
management. 

SIGN  HONORS  CARRIERS 


The  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co.  trophy 
•warded  to  the  Southbridge  (Mass.) 
tcening  News  for  the  best  front  page 
i**  by  the  Massachusetts  Press 
"Weiation  meeting  in  Boston.  This 
^  the  second  successive  time  the  News 
won  the  association  award  in  this 
^Mification.  The  News  is  owned  by 
•  V.  McNitt,  of  the  McNaught 
Syndicate. 


PANTAGRAPH  IS  PROGRESSING 

Paper  Dedicates  New  Structure — 

Publishing  in  Temporary  Plant 

Two  thousand  persons  braved  an 
intermittent  rainstorm  and  a  chill  wind 
last  month  to  watch  the  laying  of  the 
cornerstone  of  the  new  building  for 
the  Bloomington  (Ill.)  Daily  Panto¬ 
graph. 

The  building,  under  construction  since 
last  March,  will  be  completed  about 
Feb.  IS,  leaders  in  political,  educational 
and  civic  work  in  Bloomington  and 
Central  Illinois  were  special  guests  on 
a  covered  platform  during  the  ceremony. 
J.  L.  Hasbrouck,  editor  of  the  Panta- 
graph  presided.  C.  C.  Marquis,  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer  of  Pantagraph  spoke  on 
recollections  of  progress  in  the  past. 
Davis  Merwin,  publisher  of  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star  and  president  of  the  Daily 
Pantagraph  Co.  introduced  the  speaker 
of  the  day,  Dr.  Raymond  W.  Fairchild, 
president  of  the  Illinois  State  Normal 
University. 

Participating  in  the  actual  laying  of 
the  cornerstone  were  Adlai  E.  Steven¬ 
son,  vice-president  of  the  Pantagraph; 
Fred  W.  Bach,  an  operator  and  the 


Fantagraph’s  oldest  employe  in  point  of 
service ;  Davis  Merwin,  and  Loring  C. 
Merwin,  associate  editor  of  the  Panta¬ 
graph. 

The  limestone  front  of  the  new  build¬ 
ing  in  expected  to  be  completed  in  a  few 
days.  The  Pantagraph  is  now  publish¬ 
ing  from  temporary  quarters  in  the 
building  next  door  to  the  permanent 
tructure  and  in  a  completed  west  wing 
of  the  permanent  structure.  The  news 
department  is  crowded  into  what  will 
be  the  engraving  plant.  The  composing 
room  is  in  its  permanent  quarters  in 
another  completed  part  of  the  new 
structure. 

A.  T.  F.  IN  NEW  QUARTERS 

Celebrating  its  occupancy  of  new  en¬ 
larged  quarters  in  the  Duttenhofer 
Building  at  6th  and  Sycamore  Streets, 
the  Cincinnati  branch  of  the  American 
Type  Founders  held  open  house  Novem¬ 
ber  12th  for  over  500  of  the  leading 
printers  of  Cincinnati  and  surrounding 
towns.  New  York  Manager  Frank 
Shober,  until  recently  Cincinnati  man¬ 
ager  was  on  hand  to  greet  his  friends 
and  to  introduce  Horton  W.  Bransford, 
new  manager, 


Timothy  Joseph  Buckley,  selected  by 
readers  as  “the  most  typical  news¬ 
paper  boy  in  Greater  Lawrence,” 
served  as  a  model  for  the  above  sign 
which  now  graces  the  front  of  the 
Lawrence  (Mass.)  Eagle-Tribune  build¬ 
ing.  The  neon  sign  is  “a  tribute  to 
all  newspaper  boys  for  the  important 
part  they  play  daily  in  extensive  dis¬ 
tribution”  of  the  papers. 


r 
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D.  W.  GRANDON  OPENS 
STERLING  PLANT 


2,000  Visit  Unusual  Structure,  Plan¬ 
ned  by  Publisher  Who  Has  Had 
Practical  Newspaper  Experi¬ 
ence  for  60  Years 


Seini-niodernistic  in  design,  tlie  new 
Sterling  (Ill.)  newspaper  plant 

was  dedicated  by  D.  W.  Grandon,  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher,  Dec.  3  to  Sterling  and 
community.  In  honor  oi  the  occasion, 
Mr.  Grandon  published  a  si)ecial  Christ¬ 
mas  edition,  containing  64  pages,  stand¬ 
ard  size,  and  a  28-page  tabloid  souvenir 
section,  featuring  pictures  and  stories 
of  the  new  building. 

More  than  2,000  people  visited  the 
plant  on  the  opening  day.  Memlx-rs 
of  the  Gazette  staff  served  as  a  recep¬ 
tion  committee,  assisted  by  members  of 
the  other  two  papers  in  the  Grandon 
Group,  the  La  Salle  (Ill.)  Post-Tribune 
and  _  the  Carroll  County  Free  Press, 
published  at  Milledgeville,  Ill. 

Included  among  the  out-of-town  visi¬ 
tors  were  L.  A.  Brophy,  Chicago  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Associated  Press:  William 
C.  Gempel  of  Adrian,  Mich.,  job  printer, 
who,  during  the  ownership  of  the  Adrian 
Telegram  by  Mr.  Grandon,  was  fore¬ 
man  of  the  composing  room ;  Mr.  and 


-Mrs.  Harry  Bent,  Morrison  fill.)  Sen¬ 
tinel;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  E.  lloldridge, 
Dixon  (Ill.)  Telegraph;  and  Gilbert 
A.  Johnson,  Rockford  architect  who  de¬ 
signed  tlie  Gazette  building. 

Visitors  were  presented  with  a  phain- 
phlet  descriptive  of  the  building  entitled 
"A  Little  Journey  Through  the  New 
Home  of  the  Gazette.”  Over  the  main 
entrance  to  the  building  is  an  attractive 
l)anel  with  four  tablets  symbolical  of 
agriculture,  ait,  printing  and  trans¬ 
portation.  The  Gazette  building  repre¬ 
sents  one  of  the  finest  modern  news¬ 
paper  plants  of  its  size  in  the  country. 

The  new  building  has  a  frontage  of 
75  feet  and  a  depth  of  85  feet.  The 
office  and  lobby  are  finished  in  dulled 
walnut  and  marble.  The  advertising 
and  business  offices  are  separated  from 
the  public  space  by  walnut  counters 
with  black  glass  top  and  base. 

The  news  room  is  nearly  25  x  30 
feet  in  size  with  a  teletype  room  ap¬ 
proximately  7  X  10  feet.  Mr.  Gran- 
don’s  private  office  is  14  x  16  feet  in 
size  and  it,  like  the  main  office,  is 
claliorately  finished  in  walnut  with 
marble  base. 

The  composing  room  is  48  x  52  feet 
in  size  with  roof  of  sawtooth  design, 
making  it  especially  light  and  airy.  The 
entire  building  is  equipped  throughout 
with  every  modern  convenience  known 


D.  W.  Grandon  (left),  publisher  of  the  Sterling  Gazette,  reading  the  first  issw 
of  the  paper  after  he  had  pressed  the  button  which  set  ihe  new  Dapln 
Unitubular  press  in  motion. 


to  the  printing  and  newspaper  business, 
making  working  conditions  ideal. 

The  press  room  and  stereotyping  de¬ 
partment  are  located  in  the  basement 
with  the  mailing  department  and  car¬ 
riers’  room  adjacent.  In  the  basement 
are  also  located  the  paper  storage  room 
and  the  garage.  A  ramp  extending  into 
the  basement  makes  it  possible  to  load 
and  unload  di  recti  v  into  the  store- 


Elxterior  view  of  the  new  home  of  the  Sterling  (III.)  Gazette.  The  building 
it  faced  with  light-colored  terra  cotta.  D.  W.  Grandon,  publisher,  dedicated 
the  new  plant  at  a  civic  ceremony  Dec.  3. 


rot'tns. 

The  tower,  which  overshadows  the 
building,  is  equipped  with  a  mc^ern  time 
clock  lighting  device,  with  prism  glass, 
the  colors  changing  at  intervals  of  20 
seconds.  A  glass  enclosed  consultation 
room  overlooking  the  entire  plant  is 
beneath  the  tower.  The  exterior  of  the 
building  is  faced  with  light-colored 
terra  cotta. 

Mr.  Grandon  planned  the  entire  build¬ 
ing,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Johnson 
of  the  firm  of  Peterson  &  Johnson  at 
Rockford.  A  working  printer  before 
he  became  an  editor  and  publisher,  Mr. 


Grandon  is  familiar  with  all  phases  of 
the  printing  and  newspaper  business 
and  worked  out  every  detail  from  his 
previous  firsthand  experience  datiig 
back  over  a  period  of  more  than  60 
years.  In  this  he  was  assisted  by  his 
sons,  George  G.  Grandon,  managing 
editor  of  the  Gazette,  and  Preston  F. 
Grandon,  editor  and  manager  of  the 
La  Salle  Post-Tribune. 

The  new  Duplex  Unitubular  press  in¬ 
stalled  in  the  plant  replaces  the  Duplex 
standard  tubular  plate  press  formerly 
used  by  the  Gazette.  The  new  press  is 
built  in  a  series  of  units,  each  one  cap¬ 
able  of  printing  four  pages.  It  has  a 
l)age  capacity  of  16  pages,  consisting  of 
four  printing  units  and  one  folder. 
Built  into  the  press  are  two  color 
cylinders  which  will  permit  the  print¬ 
ing  of  color  on  the  front  and  bade  pages 
and  in  the  center  of  the  paper.  It  will 
be  possible  to  add  additional  printing 
units  or  folders  to  keep  pace  with  the 
growth  of  the  Gazette. 


MORE  ELBOW  ROOM 


Salt  Lake  Papers’  Growth  Necessi¬ 
tates  Remodeling 

The  Salt  Lake  Tribune  Publishing 
Company,  publishers  of  the  morning 
Tribune  and  the  evening  Telegram,  have 
completed  the  remodeling  and  expansion 
of  their  offices  in  the  Tribune  building. 
The  change  was  made  imperative  by  the 
growth  of  the  two  papers. 

Hereafter,  the  entire  fifth  floor  of  the 
building  will  be  used  for  office  purposes 
for  the  first  time.  The  circulation  de¬ 
partment,  the  galley  room,  and  the  new 
inter-office  telephone  dial  equipment  and 
staff,  recently  installed  by  ^e  company, 
will  occupy  this  floor.  The  Sunday 
editor  and  the  society  editor  have  moved 
from  the  second  to  the  fourth  floor. 
The  auditing  department,  already  on 
this  floor,  will  be  provided  with  larger 
quarters. 

The  changes  give  the  sports  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Tribune  larger  quarters  on 
the  second  floor,  where  it  will  (Kcupy 
the  space  vacat^  by  the  Sunday  and 
society  editors.  Considerable  re-decora¬ 
ting  has  been  done  in  the  building. 


Gazette  radio  station,  carried  the  dedi¬ 
cation  ceremonies  and  the  whir  of  the 
press  to  radio  listeners.  A.  J.  Hartle' 
mechanical  superintendent,  was  in  r- 
viewed  over  WCLO  on  the  ne’-  a 
tures  of  the  press. 

A  tour  of  the  Gazette  building 
spection  of  other  equipment  *  ,wed 
the  ceremonies.  Mr.  Bolles  and  Robert 
\V.  Bliss  conducted  the  tour. 


CONSTRUCTING  NEW  BUILDING 

Work  has  been  sta'^ted  on  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  new  building  for  the 
Scotsbluff  (Neb.)  Daily  Star-Herald. 
When  the  new  structure  is  completed, 
the  daily  in  addition  to  its  present  equip¬ 
ment  will  install  a  new  two-color  16- 
page  Goss  press.  The  daily  also  plans 
to  change  its  dress  and  go  from  seven 
to  eight  columns. 


COPLEY  ENGRAVING  DEPT. 


ODHAMS  PRESS  ADDING  NEW  PLANT 


NEW  PRESSES  DEDICATED 


Club  Women  are  GuesU  of  Janes¬ 
ville  Gaaette 

One  hundred  club  women  of  southern 
Wisconsin  were  guests  of  the  Janestnlle 
(Wis.)  Gasette,  Dec.  3,  at  ceremonies 
marking  the  dedication  of  the  Gazette's 
new  (k>ss  Unitube  printing  press. 

“I  dedicate  this  printing  press  to  the 
homes,  the  families  and  the  community 
of  southern  Wisconsin,”  said  Mrs. 
Walter  Green,  Evansville,  who  pressed 
the  starting  button  on  one  of  the  press 
control  stations. 

H.  H.  Bliss,  publisher  of  the  Ga¬ 
zette,  and  Stephen  Bolles,  managing 
editor,  were  other  speakers  on  the  pro¬ 
gram.  The  microphones  of  WCLO, 
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$3,000  Put  Into  Development  by 
California  Chain 

The  Glendale  (Cal.)  New-Prtu'oi 
just  completed  the  installatioa  of  a 
modern  engraving  department  at  a  cost 
of  $3,000.  In  addition  to  making  all 
its  own  cuts,  the  department  will  handle 
the  engraving  for  all  other  memben 
of  Col.  Ira  C.  Copley’s  Southern  (ili- 
fornia  Associated  Newspapers,  as  well 
as  outside  job  work. 

Equipment  includes  a  Levy  20  by  20 
camera,  two  Macbeth  arc  lamps,  a  Hoe 
router,  Royle  beveUer  and  Niagara  cot- 
ter. 

An  unusual  piece  of  equipment 
which  Publisher  William  Scriim 
logg  recently  acquired,  is  a  Washhig- 
ton  hand  press.  No.  3571,  which  is  b^ 
ing  used  to  prove  cuts.  M.  A  Burns 
heads  a  staff  of  four  photo-engrarers 
on  duty. 

The  engraving  room  completes  Ae 
News-Press’  art  facilities.  A  photo¬ 
graphic  department,  headed  by  Toimi! 
Welles,  former  Los  Angeles  Tma 
photographer,  was  recently  installed. 
G.  Ward  Gates  is  staff  artist 


New  plant  of  the  Odhams  Press, 
Ltd.,  London,  publishers  of  90 
daily,  weekly  and  monthly  publications, 
including  the  London  Daily  Herald, 
which  is  to  be  operated  by  a  subsidiary 
(Ddhams  (Watford)  Ltd.  in  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  four  gravure  magazines  of  3,- 
000,000  circulation  weekly. 

Fifteen  (Joss  gravure  press  units,  to 
be  operated  on  the  Speedry  process, 
were  recently  purchased  as  part  of  the 
$1,250,000  equipment  to  be  included  in 
this  new  plant  architects’  sketch  of 
which  is  shown  above. 

One  floor  in  steel,  concrete  and  brick 


construction,  the  building  will  have  a 
storage  basement  which  will  swell  the 
floor  space  to  250,000  square  feet.  It 
will  be  placed  in  one  comer  of  a  17- 
acre  plot  to  leave  room  for  expansion. 

Eighteen  miles  from  London,  it  will 
embrace  all  modern  loading  conveni¬ 
ences,  with  a  private  railway  siding. 
Four  publications  will  be  produced,  em¬ 
ploying  500  men.  The  building  and 
land  will  cost  about  half  a  million  dol¬ 
lars  in  addition  to  the  equipment  De¬ 
livery  of  the  presses  will  be  taken  in 
February. 


NEW  ELROD  USERS 
Included  among  newspajwrs 
installing  new  Elrod  machines  are  w 
following:  Portland  (Ore.)  Jonrm, 
New  York  Evening  Post;  St.  lol^t 
bury  (Vt.)  Caledonian-Record;  Sm| 
Publishing  Company,  Portland; 
(Mass.)  Transcript-Press;  Amery^ 
Echo,  Toledo  Polish  weddy;  vt 
Eugene  (Ore.)  Morning  News. 


NEW  GOSS  PRESS  INSTALLED  .  ch 
The  Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Herm  U 
has  completed  installation  of  a  new  ir 
ton  unit  Goss  press.  The  new  w® 
brings  the  World-Herald’s  press  np  ® 

12  im'ts.  The  cost  of  the  umt  w® 
slightly  under  $24,000. 
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COMPOSITOR  MUST  MODERNIZE’ 

McMurtrie  Suggest*  New  Typogra¬ 
phical  Trend* 

Douglas  C.  McMurtrie,  director  of 
typography  of  the  Ludlow  Typograph 
Company,  Chicago,  recently  discussed 
typographical  aspects  of  newspaper  pro¬ 
duction  at  the  Iowa  Daily  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  Institute  and  spoke  on  "Present 
and  Future  Typography"  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Guild  Typographica,  composed 
of  members  of  Cliicago  Typographical 
Union  No.  16. 

Discussing  the  importance  of  good 
typography  with  the  Chicago  printer 
group,  Mr.  McMurtrie  declared  the 
compositor  who  was  a  skilled  and  able 
craftsman  ten  years  ago  is  not  equipped 
to  do  the  best  work  today,  unless  he 
has  kept  up  with  changing  taste  and 
styles.  He  briefly  outlined  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  ‘‘modern  typography,”  explain- 
ii^  they  have  come  to  this  country  from 
central  Europe  and  that  the  ^st  and 
sanest  of  these  principles  have  been  gen¬ 
erally  adopted  into  current  American 
composition. 

He  urged  the  importance  of  fitness  to 
purpose  in  the  planning  of  printing,  of 
patting  a  "tone  of  voice"  into  typo¬ 
graphy,  of  greater  vitality  on  non- 
centered  layouts,  and  a  new  and  higher 
regard  than  ever  before  for  case  of 
r^ing.  The  spe^er  recommended 
doser  spacing  than  is  usual  in  machine 
composition,  but  warned  against  setting 
lines  so  tight  that  spaces  between  words 
were  not  clearly  recognizable.  He 
favored  introduction  of  a  normal  word 
space  only  following  periods  at  the  end 
of  sentences.  He  commended  the  news¬ 
paper  trend  to  use  larger  and  clearer 
body  types,  asserting  that  readers  are 
grateful  for  composition  set  in  type¬ 
faces  large  enough  to  be  read  with  com¬ 
plete  ease. 

SEATTLE  PRESS  AWARD 

A  partial  restoration  of  the  10  per 
cent  wage  reduction  of  1933  was 
granted  the  Seattle  Web  Pressmen’s 
Union  No.  26  in  an  International  Arbi¬ 
tration  Board  decision  announced  this 
week  following  an  appeal  from  a  local 
award  regarding  wage  rates.  The  in¬ 
ternational  award  was  made  by  Prof. 
H.  A.  Minis,  University  of  Chicago, 
as  chairman  of  the  board.  He  denied 
the  union’s  demands  for  an  hourly  in¬ 
crease  of  23.9  per  cent  for  days  and 
30.3  per  cent  for  nights.  The  award 
grants  a  3.4  cents  per  hour  increase  for 
days;  3.6  cents  per  hour  nights,  making 
the  new  hourly  rates  $1,067  per  hour 
days;  $1,143,  nights.  "The  wage  rates 
were  made  retroactive  to  May  4, 
193S,  date  of  the  local  award.  By 
mutual  agreement  the  award  carries  up 
to  Sept.  30,  1936.  Newspapers  involved 
are  Seattle  Star  and  Seattle  Times. 


PRIZE  WINNERS  IN  TYPE  DESIGNING 
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The  present  trend  of  thinking  along 
lines  of  type  desiring  is  indicated 
by  the  award  of  prizes  totaling  $650 

John  quickly 
extemporized 
five  tow  bags 

$30(1  I’riz*-:  (>«-iieral  Fat-e 
to  four  winners  in  the  competitio  -  for 
■American  type  faces  held  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Board  on  Printing  Type  Faces 
and  displayed  under  the  auspices  of  the 
•Advertising  Typographers  of  America 
in  New  York  (Zity. 

The  members  of  the  National  Board 
judged  the  contest,  with  E.  M.  Dia- 
mant,  A.  T.  A.,  as  cliairman.  Techni¬ 
cal  advice  was  given  by  D.  Einnehmer, 
Walter  Huxley  and  Kurt  H.  Volk. 

the  quick  hrown  fox 
jumps  over  a  lazy  dog 

$100  Prize:  Book  Face 
Of  116  entries,  Sydney  Bagshaw’s 
general  type  face  won  the  $300  first 
prize  in  this  category.  Mr.  Bagshaw 
is  a  New  Yorker.  Legibility  of  this 
face  was  credited  with  giving  it  promi¬ 
nence  and  it  was  regarded  as  a  great 
improvement  on  present  sans  serif 
types.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the 
lower  case  “a”  and  “e”  are  so  designed 
as  to  eliminate  an  accumulation  of  ink. 

The  first  prize  of  $100  for  advertis¬ 
ing  type  faces  went  to  Melchior  H. 
Mittl,  Chicago.  This  face  is  reflective 
of  the  antique  flavor  which  has  been 
observed  in  faces  cut  by  nearly  all  of 


FRED  A.  HACKER  JOINS  A.  T.  F. 

The  market  research  department  of 
American  Type  Founders,  organized 
specially  for  the  purpose  of  initiating 
Md  encouraging  the  development  of 
new  processes,  methods,  machinery, 
equipment  and  general  printing  mer- 
dundise,  investigating  new  products 
mid  analyzing  the  market  for  such  prod- 
nefs  in  order  to  keep  its  sales  force 
equipped  with  profitable  sales-producing 
headed  by  Fred  A. 
Hu«er,  printing  production  manager 
tor  Barron  G.  Collier  and  later  general 
™o^er  of  the  Tabard  Press,  New 
iwlrs  color-printing  plants  introduced 
*5“  jnurketed  the  Jean  Berti  Process 
Water  Color  Printing,  and  pioneered 
With  Frederic  W.  Reehl  in  organizing 
oue  of  the  first  lithographic  small-press 
specializing  in  ‘‘Short  Runs  of 
fine  Color  Lithography”  for  advertis¬ 
ing  material. 


the  type  founders.  It  is  adaptable  to 
wide  spacing  of  words  and  lines. 

George  F.  Trenholm,  Boston,  was 
awarded  the  $1(X)  prize  for  the  best 
l)o»>k  face,  characterized  by  the  judges 
as  a  distinct  departure  and  one  which 
will  reproduce  in  excellent  shai«.  An 
easily  handled  face,  notable  for  the 
method  in  which  it  gets  away  from 
rigidity  in  style,  was  selected  as  sec¬ 
ond  prize  ($150)  winner  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  class.  It  was  designed  by  Benja¬ 
min  Lewis  and  drew  much  favorable 
comment  at  the  exliibition. 

the  quick 
brown  fox  jumps 
over  a  lazy  dog 

$100  Prize:  Advertising  Face 
No  italic  samples  are  reproduced 
here,  but  those  entering  the  contest 
submitted  specimens  in  caps  and  lower 
case  in  Roman  and  italics. 

The  National  Board,  highly  pleased 
with  the  results  of  this  educational 
contest,  reports  that  most  of  these  type 
artists  are  anxious  to  compete  again 

a  quick  brown  fox 
jumps  over  the 
lazy  dog 

$150  Prize:  General  Face 
and  there  is  possibility  of  the  contest 
becoming  a  regular  event,  perhaps  at 
rather  wide  intervals.  Some  of  the 
faces  entered  will  be  cut  by  type  foun¬ 
ders,  but  as  yet  there  is  no  indication 
of  w'hich  ones  will  be  selected. 


PLAN  NEWSPAPER  MEMORIAL 


“Window  of  Journnlism’’  Project  for 
Chicago  Edifice 

A  memorial  window  in  honor  of  all 
members  of  the  newspaper  profession  is 
being  planned  for  St.  Stephen’s,  “the 
Little  Church  at  the  End  of  the  Road,” 
Chicago,  whose  pastor  the  Rev.  Irwin 
St.  John  Tucker,  is  also  day  head  of  the 
Chicago  Herald  and  Examiner  copy 
desk.  Execution  of  this  plan  is  depend¬ 
ent  upon  raising  of  necessary  funds. 

It  is  planned  to  add  a  News^per 
Window,  or  “Window  of  Journalism,” 
on  the  same  general  plan  as  the  Artist 
Guild  Window  already  installed  in  the 
church.  The  designer,  Thomas  A. 
O’Shaughnessy,  a  former  reporter  and 
now  a  widely-known  stained-glass  win¬ 
dow  artisan,  has  embodied  in  the  sug¬ 
gested  newspaper  window  many  novel 
features. 

Dominating  the  scene  is  the  globe, 
representing  the  field  of  the  press.  At 


the  top  of  the  design  are  an  airplane 
and  a  battery  of  telegraph  wires,  bring¬ 
ing  news  and  pictures;  beneath  are  a 
reporter  getting  the  name  of  an  acci¬ 
dent  victim,  on  one  side,  and  an  editor 
at  his  desk,  with  the  huge  bulk  of  a 
press  behind  him,  on  the  other.  The 
bottom  panels  contain  a  mail  train  and 
an  ocean  liner,  carrying  the  result  of  the 
craft’s  labors  to  the  ends  of  the  world. 

A  deep  bay  of  brick,  holding  the 
Newspaper  Window,  would  also  con¬ 
tain  a  Book  of  Remembrance,  in  which 
the  names  of  all  newspapermen  and 
women  to  be  commemorated  will  be 
vvritten,  with  a  brief  record  of  the 
births,  deaths  and  the  papers  on  which 
they  worked.  At  the  side  of  the  window 
would  be  tablets,  containing  the  names 
of  the  donors  of  the  building  fund,  from 
$10  up.  The  sum  of  $1.00  will  be 
asked  for  recording  each  name,  in  order 
to  raise  the  amount  needed  to  build  the 
bay  and  construct  the  window,  which, 
according  to  Rev.  Tucker,  is  placed  at 
$1,500. 


ENLARGED  WAKEHELD  ITEM  BUILDING 


gage  addresses  teachers 

^^rry  L.  Gage,  vice-president  in 
yyge  of  sales  with  the  Mergenthaler 
J^otype  Company,  talked  on  “Indus¬ 
's  Attitude  Toward  Industrial  and 
v^bonal  Education”  at  a  meeting  of 
High  School  Teachers’  Associa- 
,of  New  York  City,  Inc.,  at  the 
Astor,  Dec.  7. 


Members  of  the  Massachusetts  Press  Association  were  guests,  at  their 
recent  meeting,  of  the  Wakefield  Daily  Item  in  celebration  of  the  opening  of 
the  Item’s  enlarged  building,  shown  above.  The  paper  prints  directly  from 
the  form  on  a  late  model  Duplex  press. 


OHIO  PAPER  EXPANDS 


Tiffin  (O.)  Advertiser-Tribune  Ha* 
Purchased  New  Building 

The  Tiffin  (O.)  Advertiser-Tribune 
lias  just  completed  an  extensive  remodel¬ 
ing  program  to  its  recently  purchased 
building  which  will  be  the  permanent 
home  of  the  paper.  This  newspai^r  was 
formed  by  a  merger  of  the  Tiffin  Tri- 
bune  and  the  Daily  Advertiser  in  1933. 

The  executive,  business  and  editorial 
offices  have  been  remodeled,  repainted, 
new  floor  covering  laid  and  all  have 
been  re-equipped  with  new  and  thor¬ 
oughly  modern  furniture  and  fixtures. 
\  central  telephone  system  connects  all 
departments  with  the  business  office. 

A  new  local  advertising  department 
has  been  constructed  in  which  a  built-in 
filing  cabinet  accomodates,  each  month 
of  a  two  year  mat  service.  In  addition 
an  adjustable  layout  board  has  been 
built  into  this  cabinet  along  with  draw¬ 
ers  and  supply  compartments  to  house  all 
equipment  necessary  for  the  conduct  of 
a  local  display  department  including  a 
cut  file  for  local  merchants. 

Approximately  300  square  feet  of 
floor  space  has  been  added  to  the  com¬ 
posing  room.  The  Linotypes  have  been 
set  in  an  “L”  shape  around  the  banks 
with  the  mat  roller  at  the  back  and 
elevator  service  to  the  stereotype  and 
press  rooms  in  the  basement.  The  mail¬ 
ing  rooms  are  at  the  extreme  back  of 
the  building  and  served  from  the  press 
rooms  by  elevators. 

The  second  floor  of  the  three  story 
building  has  been  built  into  a  permanent 
file  room.  Cabinets  accomodate  all 
bound  files,  in  yearly  order,  for  more 
than  100  years  back.  Directors  room 
and  rest  rooms  have  been  provided  for 
on  this  floor. 


UNION  CANDIDATES  BOOSTED 


Empire  State  Typographical  Group 
Meets  in  Buffalo 

The  federal  government’s  practice  of 
buying  printing  from  the  American 
Sales  Book  Company  was  condemned 
by  the  Empire  State  Typographical 
Conference  of  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union,  in  a  resolution  adopted 
recently  at  the  closing  session  of  the 
35th  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  con¬ 
ference  in  Hotel  Lafayette,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

The  resolution  charges  that  the  com¬ 
pany  has  consistently  refused  to  bar¬ 
gain  collectively  with  its  employes.  The 
conference  also  put  itself  on  record  as 
demanding  that  all  printing  for  the 
state  of  New  York  bear  the  union  label. 

Another  resolution  adopted  by  the 
conference  urges  all  members  of  typo¬ 
graphical  unions  to  vote  only  for  pro- 
labor  candidates  in  the  fall  election. 
Resolutions  also  were  passed  uring  en¬ 
actment  of  a  child  labor  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  and  pledging  con&m- 
ance  of  the  conference’s  policies  relat¬ 
ing  to  automatic  typesetting  devices. 

All  officers  of  the  conference  were 
re-elected.  They  are: 

David  E.  Greelis,  president;  William 
T.  Landback,  Elmira,  first  vice-prj»i- 
dent;  Louis  W.  Farrington,  Onento. 
second  vice-president ;  Claude  L  S* 
Agate,  Rochester,  third  vice-presidmt ; 
George  E.  Barber,  Utica,  fourth 
president;  Leslie  E.  Chandler,  fifth 
vice-president,  and  Basil  L.  Hillman, 
Niagara  Falls,  secretary-treasurer. 

The  next  semi-annual  meeting  will  be 
held  in  Glens  Palls  next  April. 


CANADIAN  PLANT  CONTINUED 

By  the  decision  of  the  largest  story- 
magazine  publishing  firm_  in  the  United 
States  to  continue  to  print  their  Cana¬ 
dian  requirements  in  Canada,  over  100 
printers  will  remain  employed  in  Tor¬ 
onto.  “We  have  received  word  from 
Street  and  Smith  that  although  the 
duty  is  being  removed  they  will  con¬ 
tinue  the  arrangements  made  when  the 
tariff  was  put  on  American  magazines, 
to  print  here,”  said  Percy  Bell,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Toronto  plant  of  the  Gar¬ 
den  City  Press. 
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ABOLITION  OF  RUN-OVERS  EASILY 
ACCOMPLISHED  IN  MADISON 


BLANK  FOR  “BACKGROUNDS’ 


TWELVE  HOURS  WORK 


The  Madison  (Wis.)  H'isconsin  without  materially  reducing  the  number 
State  Journal  has  found  that  readers  of  stories  on  Page  1,”  Mr.  Mich  said, 
like  its  new  policy  of  abolishing,  so  far  ‘‘With  the  aid  of  a  box  above  the  mast- 
as  possible,  the  practice  of  “running  head,  we  have  also  found  it  possible 
over”  stories  from  Page  1  to  inside  to  give  Page  1  headline  play  to  stories 
pages.  carried  on  inside  pages.  Under  each 

In  its  announcement  of  this  innova-  head  in  the  box  is  a  line  giving  readers 
tion  in  makeup,  the  State  Journal  ad-  the  number  of  the  page  on  which  the 
mitted  that  “runover”  stories  are  a  story  appears.” 

constant  source  of  annoyance  to  readers  For  several  months,  the  State  Jour- 
and  stated  that  the  move  was  being  nal  has  carried  on  Page  1  each  day  a 
made  to  facilitate  reading  of  the  paper,  feature  entitled  “They  Say  Today,” 
The  .same  announcement  called  for  ex-  which  consists  of  pungent  quotations 
pressions  of  opinion  on  the  move.  from  stories  and  features  throughout 

Early  responses  were  entirely  favora-  the  paper,  with  the  proper  page  num- 
hle,  according  to  Daniel  D.  Mich,  man-  tier  appearing  after  each  quotation, 
aging  editor.  Every  reader  reporting  This  feature,  generally  illustrated 
expressed  satisfaction  with  the  change,  with  a  half-column  cut  of  one  of  the 
and  several  said  they  could  not  under-  quoted  celebrities,  has  proved  exception- 
stand  why  it  had  not  been  made  before  ally  popular,  and  it  has  simplified  the 
by  all  newspapers.  task  of  abolishing  ‘runovers’  without 

“We  have  found  it  possible  to  do  minimizing  the  importance  of  any  story 
away  with  ‘runovers’  almost  entirely  wltich  deserves  Page  1  attention. 
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HOME  OF  CALIFORNIA  COLLEGE  DAILY 


The  actual:  floor  work  on  the  un¬ 
usual  piece  of.  copy  above,  run  in 
the  Raise  Capital  News,  was  ac¬ 

complished  in  .li2  hours  by  Henry  Han¬ 
sen:  Tils  idea  w'as  conceived  by  Daley 
Craig,  advertising  manager  of  Falks. 
General  Manager  Taylor  C.  Robertson 
of  the  News  turned  the  copy  directly 
to  Mr.  Hansen. 

Advertising  Manager  George  L. 
Fleaharty,  using  a  smooth  finish  card 
board,  made  the  reverse  cuts  by  the 
paste-on  lettering  process,  and  the  tick¬ 
lish  job  of  stereotyping  Iroth  these  re¬ 
verses  and  the  full  page  was  done  by 
E.  C.  Healy,  stereotype  foreman,  using 
dry  mats. 

Mr.  Hansen  did  all  the  mitering  on 
a  hand  miterer,  some  of  the  mitering 
being  done  by  eye  to  obtain  angles  not 
possible  on  the  set  calibrations  of  the 
miterer.  Type  composition  was  done 
on  an  Intertype. 

All  the  reverse  cuts  were  ruhlred  to 
a  smooth  finish  on  a  smooth  felt  press 
blanket  immediately  after  casting,  giv¬ 
ing  a  zinc-like  face.  The  completed 
page  cast  was  also  rubbed  with  a  felt 
piece  of  blanket.  The  ad  was  run  on  .a 
Hoe  Right-Angle  Quad  press  using 
regular  composition  rollers  by  George 
C.  Oxford,  pressroom  foreman. 


An  editorial  innovation  on  the 
.  ington  Star  has  made  considerable 
change  in  the  front  page  make-opi 
Many  of  the  important  stories  on  page 
one  carry  an  italicized,  indented  “back¬ 
ground”  to  give  the  readers  a  detailed 
but  brief  discussion  of  events  leading 
up  to  the  story.  Make-up  men  are  in¬ 
formed  which  stories  are  to  carry  “bad- 
grounds”  and  space  is  blanked  out  in 
make-up  to  the  approximate  len^ 
justification  being  easily  accomplided 
when  the  “backgrounds”  come  throu^ 


I  ' '' linotype  INSTALLA'nONS 

I  Linotypes  recently  have  been  installed 

B - ^  :.|  HBBBK  by  the  Priclxard  (Ala.)  Citisen;  Little 

- - - - ^  Rock  Arkansas  Democrat;  Bakersfield 

IpIIIb  H 

Junction  Booster-Express; 

Center  (Kan.)  Dispatch;  Pike- 

Modern  new  home  of  the  ITeslwood  Hills  (Cal.)  Press,  rompieled  late  last  znlle  (Ky.)  Daily  Nezvs;  Shelbyville 

month.  (Ky.)  Shelby  Nezvs;  Amite  (Li.) 

News-Digest;  Forest  Lake  (Mina) 

Finishing  touches  have  just  been  throughout  tlie  offices  is  bone  white.  Times;  Ceolumbia  (Miss.)  Columbisn- 
made  on  the  new  plant  of  the  various  shades  of  tan  and  terra  cotta.  Progress;  Slozvk  News,  Passiic,  LI.].; 
IVcstzvood  Hills  (Cal.)  Press,  from  and  “UCL.\  Whie.”  Marcus  Hook  (Pa.)  Delazvare  County 

Sales  of  American  Type  Founders  which  the  Press,  a  weekly,  and  the  The  executive  office  was  designed  Democrat;  Chattanooga  News;  Paris 
are  running  far  ahead  of  both  1933  and  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles  for  a  dotjble  purpose,  and  is  available  (Tenn.)  Parisian;  Austin  (Tot.) 

1934.  For  the  ten  months  calendar  year  paper,  the  Daily  Bruin,  are  now  being  to  business  men  of  the  community  as  a  Texas  Posten;  San  Francisco  Daily 

.  . .  published.  The  quarters  provide  the  committee  room  whenever  they  wish  it.  Nezvs;  Carthage  (Ill.)  Republican; 

paj)er’s  third  home  since  its  founding  The  mechanical  departments  are  Vez’ay  (Ind.)  Szvitzerland  Cowtfir 
in  1929,  and  marks  the  first  time  the  ilhiminated  by  day  through  two  sky-  News;  Ozventon  (Ky.)  News-Herald; 

plant  has  owned  its  own  home.  hghts,  each  .30  feet  long,  and  set  in  a  Many  (La.)  Sabine  Index;  Rockland 

Designed  in  a  modified  Mediterranean  vertical  position.  Both  face  north,  and  (Mass.)  Standard;  Southbridge  (Miss.) 
atchitecture,  the  bnilding,  occupying  a  reflect  and  diffuse  the  light  downward,  Nezvs;  Pontiac  (Mich.)  Dai/y  Frrii; 
40  by  95-foot  area,  is  two  stories  in  eliminating  all  glare.  There  are  no  Nault  Ste.  Marie  (Mich.)  EvwnQ 
height  in  the  front  section,  and  one  windows  in  the  walls.  Woodwork  is  News;  Fergus  Polls  (Minn.)  H<sdy 
story  in  the  rear  where  the  mechanical  painted  with  aluminum  paint,  adding  Journal;  Great  Falls  (Mont.)  Tribune;^ 
departments  are  located.  A  fcatnre  of  considerably  to  the  illumination.  Lezvtston  (Mont.)  De^crat- Sens; 

its  outer  appearance  is  a  large  window.  The  composing  room  is  40  by  30  feet.  ‘4..  herald;  LMe- 

two  stories  in  height,  facing  Gayley  Equipment  includes  four  Linotypes  (N.  J.)  Daily 

avenue,  which  provides  natural  lighting  with  electric  pots,  including  a  new 

to  the  business  office  on  the  ground  model  14  two-in-one  for  display  and  ^Tribune’ 

floor  and  the  editorial  and  executive  straight  matter. 

offices  on  the  mezzanine.  Alden  C.  The  stereotype  room  opens  off  the  T A pnrnhh-  Bra^ord 

Wait,  and  B.  C.  Wanglin.  Jr.,  are  ,he  rear  o(  ,hr  exposing  roon,  and  leads  “i^dJnPa.)  tS 

pu^shers.  directly  into  the  1.200  square-foot  press  Penn  Reporter-  Newport  (R.  I.)  Her- 

The  siructure  is  earthquake-proof,  and  paper  storage  room.  The  metal  Charleston  (S  C)  Star-  Chatta- 

built  of  steel  and  concrete,  and  resting  furnace  is  gas-fired.  The  equipment  ,wdga  Free  Press;' Mc^yville  (Ttm.) 
on  foundations  sunk  40  feet  below  the  includes  a  saw,  tail  cutter,  curved  shaver  Enterprise  -  Longznew  (Tex.)  News; 

ground.  and  flat  shaver.  l  ake  City  Telegram  (two  Two-in- 

1  he  general  office  occupies  most  of  Press  equipment  is  a  16-nage  Hoe  One  Model  26s)  •  Chilton  (Wis.)  Times- 
the  street  frontage,  with  the  Press’  en-  rotary  with  capacity  of  25,000  papers  Jouriial-  Sheboygan  (Wis.)  Press. 

trance  at  the  left,  and  a  separate  en-  in  a  full  hour  of  running  time.  It  was  ’  _ _ 

trance  balancing  at  the  right  for  the  completely  rebuilt  in  moving  from  the  , 

Daily  Bruin.  This  entrance  leads  into  old  plant.  It  is  driven  by  a  20  h.  p.  CRAFTSMEN  ELECT  McCLELLAN 
a  small  room  for  the  Bruin  night  staff,  Allis-Chalmers  d.  c.  motor,  running  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Richmond 
which  in  turn  leads  directly  into  the  off  a  d.  c.  Allis-Chalmers  generator.  Club  of  Printing  House  Craftsmen  was 
composing  room.  _  _  with  a  Cutler  Hammer  control  unit,  held  Dec.  2  at  the  Hotel  John  Marshall. 

On  the  U-shaped  mezzanine  the  edi-  Other  electrical  equipment  is  fed  from  Election  of  officers  resulted  as  fol* 

torial  and  executive  offices  are  located  the  220-volt  a.  c.  municipal  lines.  lows:  L.  G.  McClellan,  president;  Mart 

at  the  two  ends,  and  the  advertising  padpoo  Forberg,  vice-president;  secretary  and 

layout  department  connecting.  A  fea-  PAPERS  CHANGE  FORMATS  treasurer,  Kenneth  V.  Suits  mw 

ture  here  is  a  built-in  layout  desk  about  Two  Oklahoma  newspapers  recently  Louis  K.  Tamb,  respectively.  Board 
15  feet  long,  covered  with  linoleum  in  changed  their  formats.  The  Sand  of  governors:  L.  N.  Donati,  P.  L  Phil- 
Vandercook  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Chicago,  has  the  central  section  and  with  drawing  Springs  (Okla.)  Sun  has  adopted  a  lips.  E.  R.  Neblett,  E.  S.  Mallory,  A. 
recently  perfected  this  No.  4  Vander-  board  surfaces  at  each  end  to  which  tabloid  size,  and  the  Roger  Mills  L.  Rothschild,  J.  M.  Fray.  M.  H.  Worn 

cook  Proof  Press,  with  power  ink  dis-  layouts  may  be  thumbtacked  directly  County  News,  Cheyenne,  Okla.,  has  M.  F.  Wachtel,  P.  D.  Friar  and  G.  H. 

tribution,  taking  a  sheet  15"  x  20".  while  in  preparation.  The  color  scheme  been  enlarged  to  an  8-column  paper.  Danders. 


MONK  IS  PROMOTED 

Arthur  Monk,  who  has  been  manager 
of  the  accounting  and  credit  department 
of  the  Chicago  agency  of  the  Mergen- 
thaler  Linotype  Company  since  1911, 
has  been  promoted  to  office  manager  of 
that  agency  by  Fred  A.  White,  manager. 


NEW  PROOF  PRESSS 
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plain  dealer  experiences  manifold 
marvels  of  modern  presses 

New  High  Speed  Equipment,  With  Inetallation  Complete,  Has 
Visual  Gauges  For  Virtually  Every  Operation  250,000 
Pound  Machine  Performs — Assembled  in  41  Days 

Anew  high-speed  printing  press,  a  modern  metropolitan  newspaper  press 
capable  of  turning  out_50,0W  40-  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  new 
page  copies  in  an  hour  running  time  is  press  required  four  months  to  construct 


p  0 

at  ^ 

New  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  Press 


!now  in  service  in  the  Cleveland  Plain 
dnler  press  room. 

The  new  press  weighs  approximately 
1 30,000  pounds,  is  so  precise  that  its 
impression  cylinders  vary  in  size  less 
j  than  .0005  of  an  inch. 

The  intricacy,  as  well  as  the  size,  of 


and,  after  completion,  required  from 
Oct.  11  to  Nov.  20  for  assembly  in  the 
Plain  Dealer  Building.  That  was  con¬ 
sidered  an  unusually  fast  assembling 
job. 

The  press  was  built  by  R.  Hoe  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  of  New  York  and  London. 


It  is  designed  to  handle  any  size  of  edi¬ 
tion  up  to  a  maximum  of  80  pages. 
The  listed  speed  of  50,000  copies  an 
hour,  based  on  a  median  edition  of  40 
pages,  would  vary  somewhat  according 
to  whether  editions  were  larger  or 
smaller  than  that. 

The  press  is  constructed  in  five  units, 
each  of  which  is  capable  of  printing  16 
pages.  It  could  be  expanded  to  fifteen 
units.  Each  unit  is  fed  by  a  separate 
roll  of  newsprint  paper  at  a  predeter¬ 
mined  speed. 

The  tension  of  the  paper  moving 
through  the  press  is  automatically  con¬ 
trolled  by  an  electrical  mechanism.  The 
cylinders  of  the  press  are  equipped  with 
magnetic  brakes  and  sheet-breaking  de¬ 
tectors  which  automatically  cut  the 
motor  and  throw  the  brakes  on  if  the 
paper  breaks. 

Provision  has  been  made  for  continu¬ 
ous  replacement  of  the  rolls  of  paper 
without  slowing  down  the  press. 

The  press  will  print  papers  of  one, 
two,  three  or  four  sections.  The  papers 
may  be  full-sized  or  tabloid.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  printing  the  papers,  it  folds  them 
in  two  directions  and  counts  them  in 
fifties. 

There  are  four  cylinders  in  each  of 
the  five  units.  They  are  mounted  in 
staggered  roller  bearings  to  prevent  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  cylinders  from  side  to  side, 
or  “thrust.”  Deep  groove  ball  bear¬ 
ings  are  also  used  to  eliminate  thrust. 
All  rotating  parts  of  the  cylinders  are 
dynamically  balanced  to  prevent  any 
lopsided  operation  which  would  result 
in  streaky  printing. 

A  new  system  of  locking  the  stereo¬ 
type  plates  on  the  cylinders  has  reduced 
the  time  required  by  about  75  per  cent. 
Visual  indicators  gauge  virtually  every 
operation  the  huge  machine  performs,  so 
that  the  pressmen  no  longer  have  to  set 
operations  by  guess. 

The  press  has  a  new  system  of  ink 
distribution.  The  ink  comes  from  out¬ 
side  the  press,  is  fed  through  pipes  into 
a  control  box,  and  from  there  to  the 


distributing  system  as  the  press  calls 
for  it,  maintaining  an  unchanging  color 
in  the  printing.  This  system  also  elimi¬ 
nates  a  number  of  working  parts  re¬ 
quired  on  older  presses. 

From  the  standpoint  of  its  operators’ 
safety,  the  new  press  has  been  adjudged 
by  casualty  insurance  experts  as  nearly 
perfect  as  it  is  possible  to  produce.  All 
gears  are  enclosed  and  all  moving  parts 
guarded. 

The  frame  of  the  press  is  chrome 
nickel  iron  alloy,  with  a  tensile  strength 
of  approximately  43,000  pounds  a  square 
inch.  The  cylinders  are  solid  forged 
steel.  The  horizontal  and  upright  drive 
shafts  are  of  turned  and  ground  steel. 
Gears  are  of  high  tensile  bronze  and 
heat-treated  steel.  The  press  is  driven 
by  a  200-horsepower  electrical  motor. 

HEADUNES  CONDENSED 

Paper  Makes  Adjustments  to  Com¬ 
pensate  for  Larger  Body  Type 

In  order  to  compensate  partially  for 
the  reduced  content  of  reading  matter 
when  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evemner 
Neivs  appeared  recently  7  pt.  on  an 
pt.  slug  rather  than  straight  7  pt.,  new 
style  headlines  also  were  adopted  by  the 
paper  the  same  day. 

Where  formerly  a  condensed  gothic 
type  was  used  in  the  tops  of  all  single¬ 
column  headlines  carrying  decks,  now  a 
condensed  sans  serif  is  used.  The  con¬ 
densed  gothic  is  retained  in  the  decks, 
but  the  decks  are  shortened,  the  five- 
line  hanging  indent  style  being  cut  to 
four  lines  and  the  three-line  inverted' 
pyramids  to  two. 

In  the  smallest-size  heads  with  which 
decks  are  used,  only  one  line  of  type 
now  is  used  in  the  top  instead  of  two. 

The  14  pt.,  two-line  heads  are  set 
in  a  condensed  gothic,  flush  on  the  left. 
Upper  and  lower  case  14  pt.  type  re¬ 
places  the  full-face  upper  case  7  pt. 
formerly  used  in  single  lined  heads. 

The  new  headlines  are  not  used  for 
society  or  features. 


To  Publishers  seeking  Improved  Printing  we  unqualifiedly  recommend 

CLARK’S  PRECISION  DRAWSHEETS 

KLEERPRINT . 

Print  Clearer  .  .  .Wear  Better  .  .  .  Improve  Printing  .  . . 


KLEERPRINT 
The  standard  drawsheet  of 


IMPERIAL  VENEERED 


SILVERTOP 

The  tympan  with  the  silver 


Ihe  standard  drawsheet  of  A  polished  satin  finish  draw-  The  tympan  with  the  silver 
the  pubhshing  trade.  Fine  qual-  sheet,  specially  designed  for  ser-  finish.  A  favorite  for  years, 
ity  adapted  for  either  rotary  vice  and  durability.  Ruilt  to  Successfully  used  on  most  of  the 
presses  or  flat-bed  work.  give  longer  life  and  better  results,  large  dailies. 
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Clark’s  Precision  Drawsheets  solve  many  pressroom  problems  as  they  provide  better 
printed  newspapers.  Publishers  and  mechanical  superintendents  should  investigate 
the  advantage  of  this  equipment  now  in  use  on  many  Pennsylvania  newspapers. 
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REFERENCE  REVISION  SORELY  NEEDED 


Study  of  Filing  Systems  Shows  Over-crowding  of  Newspaper  Facilities — Qualified  Workers  Shoul(j| 

Be  Constantly  Eliminating  Outdated  Material 


A  GOOD  many  newspaper  reference 
departments  are  facing  the  serious 
question  of  how  not  to  grow. 

The  depression  has  aggravated  the 
situation.  Many  newspapers  have  found 
it  necessary  drastically  to  reduce  ex¬ 
penses  in  recent  years.  In  consequence 
the  staffs  and  budgets  of  reference  de¬ 
partments  have  been  cut,  in  some  cases 
very  considerably.  At  the  same  time, 
newsrooms  and  editorial  departments 
and  advertising  departments  are  expect¬ 
ing  the  same  service,  or  more  service, 
than  they  received  from  their  reference 
departments  in  1929. 

It  has  been  unavoidable  that  one  of 
the  first  things  to  suffer  was  the  revi¬ 
sion,  reclassification  and  elimination  of 
old  and  useless  material  that  was  al¬ 
ready  in  rrference  files.  New  clippings, 
more  cuts,  more  cards  and  new  pictures 
have  been  jammed  in  already  over¬ 
crowded  filing  cabinets.  It  has  aggra¬ 
vated  the  ne^  for  more  filing  cabinets 
and  more  floor  space  since  the  curtailed 
staff  of  the  reference  department  could 
not  meet  current  demands  for  service 
and  also  eliminate  outdated  material  to 
make  room  for  the  new. 

But  sooner  or  later  the  bursting  point 
is  reached,  when  the  absolute  physical 
limit  of  quarters  is  exhausted.  In  some 
cases  this  has  meant  that  files  have  been 
pile^  one  on  top  of  the  other,  to  the 
ceiling,  that  aisles  have  been  cut  down 
to  the  point  that  it  is  impossible  to 
work  in  cabinets  with  any  efficiency  or 
whole  sections  of  files  moved  into  less 
accessible  but  less  valuable  storage  space. 

Even  if  floor  space  or  file  space  is 
not  yet  at  a  premium,  common  sense 
must  dictate  that,  if  valuable  material 
is  to  be  quickly  available,  clippings,  cuts 
and  pictures  which  have  passed  all 
probable  usefulness  should  be  eliminated. 
It  stands  to  reason  that  a  good  useable 
photograph  or  engraving  can  be  found 
much  more  quickly  if  the  thousands  of 
outdated  ones  accumulated  over  the 
years  are  not  cluttering  up  the  files. 

Recently,  this  task  of  revision  was 
undertaken  in  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
reference  department.  A  high  standard 
of  service  haiid  been  maintained  but,  with 
a  staff  of  12,  it  had  been  found  possible 
to  devote  only  odd  moments  to  revision. 

Inquiry  developed  that  numerous  pa¬ 
pers  throughout  the  country,  which  had 
notably  good  reference  departments, 
were  facing  similar  problems,  in  most 
cases  more  aggravated  than  the  Jour¬ 
nal’s.  The  usual  answer  was,  “We 
have  never  been  able  to  get  time  for 
consistent  elimination  of  our  outdated 
material."  Some  had  taken  drastic 
means  to  meet  the  emergency.  One  had 
assigned  a  telegraph  editor  to  spend 
his  afternoon  throwing  out  old  cuts 
and  pictures.  Another  had  set  an  ar¬ 
bitrary  date  and  hired  “office  boys”  to 


By  JOHN  G.  BAKER 

Assistant  News  Editor,  Milwaukee  Journal 


discard  all  clippings  bearing  a  previous 
date. 

The  telegrapli  editor  and  the  “office 
boys”  doubtless  showed  valor  in  their 
task  but  it  can  be  questioned  whether 
they  were  ideally  fitted  to  use  discretion, 
considering  the  needs  of  all  departments 
of  the  newspaper. 

Courage  and  authority  are,  however, 
the  first  requisities  if  you  are  to  bring 
your  reference  department  within  the 
Ixjunds,  physical  and  budgetarj’,  and 
keep  it  there.  The  head  of  your  refer¬ 
ence  department  must  have  the  autho¬ 
rity  to  use  his  judgment  as  to  what  has 
permanent  value  and  to  discard  all  else, 
regardless  of  occasional  complaint  and 
protest  from  departments  which  may 
discover  that  some  item  or  illustration 
which  they  want  has  been  eliminated. 
Your  reference  department  must  also 
have  the  courage  to  “take  a  chance”  in 
deciding  what  shall  be  saved  and  what 
shall  be  thrown  out — and  sticking  to 
that  decision. 

Your  reference  department  wants  to 
be  of  the  greatest  service  possible.  It 
is  the  inclination  of  the  harassed  news 
man  or  editorial  writer,  when  he  finds 
that  some  particular  material  is  not 
available  when  he  wants  it.  to  demand 
immediately  that  such  material  be  filed. 
He  does  not  stop  to  consider  whether 
there  is  a  real  probability  that  it  will 
ever  be  wanted  again  or  whether,  in  the 
long  run,  the  value  to  the  paper  is  great 
enough  to  justify  the  time  and  space 
that  will  be  used  in  filing  it.  .\nd  a 
few  such  additional  tasks  may  soon 
mean  an  overload  in  your  reference  de¬ 
partment,  hurried  work,  crowded  files 
and  neglect  of  some  other  essential 
duties. 

If  a  new  service  from  the  reference 
department  is  really  essential  at  th«. 
time  it  is  instituted,  the  department 
which  requested  the  service  should  also 
take  the  initiative  in  notifying  the  ref¬ 
erence  department  when  the  service  is 
no  longer  needed.  Also  the  head  of 


the  reference  department  should  check 
frequently  to  see  whether  such  service 
of  files,  once  started,  are  still  being  used 
frequently  enough  to  justify  continuance. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  inclination 
of  the  reference  department  will  bt 
to  keep  rather  than  to  discard.  Many 
of  the  best  newspaper  reference  de¬ 


partments  have  a  comparatively  short 
history. 

Starting  from  scratch,  or  with  only  a 
few  musty  clippings  as  a  basis,  the  ref¬ 
erence  department  seeks  to  build  and 
to  expand  to  a  goal  of  greater  service. 
Every  scrap  of  new  information  is 
welcomed,  each  cut  and  picture  cherished 
during  these  first  years.  It  becomes 
almost  a  hoarding  complex. 

When  the  point  is  reached  where 
elimination  must  begin,  it  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  there  should  be  some  diffi¬ 
culty  in  changing  this  attitude  to  one 
of  critical  consideration  of  the  present 
value  of  new  material  and  old. 

WEen  this  point  is  reached,  if  not 
before,  there  should  lie  included  in  a 
reference  department  staff,  some  per¬ 
son  or  persons  who  have  a  background 
of  newsroom  or  editorial  experience. 
Such  a  person  should  be  familiar 
enough  with  the  needs  for  illustrations 
and  clippings,  bound  files  and  the  like 
to  bring  to  the  reference  department 
the  benefit  of  wide  and  thoroughgoing 
experience.  It  should  not  be  a  job  for 
a  “pensioner”  who  has  passed  his  days 
of  usefulness  on  the  street  or  the  copy 
desk.  The  reference  department  will 
only  be  worth  what  vou  invest  in  it — 
in  brains  and  energy. 

Whether  it  is  best  to  assign  such 
news  man  or  woman  permanently  to 
the  reference  department  must  depend 
upon  the  particular  person.  If  he  shows 
indications  of  mental  hibernation  because 
he  is  removed  from  some  of  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  deadlines  and  news  flashes,  it 
is  time  to  get  him  back  into  the  atmos¬ 
phere  where  he  works  best. 

One  of  the  first  problems  to  be  faced 
in  revising  is  the  standards  to  be 
adopted.  Some  months  ago.  Fort 
Pettit,  of  the  Detroit  Neros  reference 
department,  outlined  in  Editor  &  Pun- 
i.iSHER  some  of  the  standards  which  he 
was  using.  One  was  that  “photographs 
of  men  should  be  thrown  out  after  10 
years  and  women  after  five  years,  with 
some  exceptions  which  examination  of 
the  photographs  makes  obvious.”  Mr. 
Pettit  has  long  newsroom  experience  to 
guide  him  as  to  when  to  make  excep¬ 
tions.  He  also  says  that  his  experience 
as  head  of  the  reference  department  of 
the  News  has  indicated  “that  almost  all 
cuts  larger  than  two  columns  can  be 


thrown  away"  without  fear  of  a  cor 
plaint. 

But  any  definite  standard  hac^)  , 
size  or  age  is  entirely  undependable  and 
as  in  French  grammar,  the  exceptiois 
will  be  found  more  important  than  tht 
rules.  In  fact,  Mr.  Pettit  adds  “the 
only  reason  for  saving  any  cut  is  tht 
belief  that  it  may  be  useful  again  sont 
day.”  'fliat  word  “may”  would  cow 
a  multitude  of  cuts.  In  our  own  cast 
for  every  form  of  material  in  our  ref¬ 
erence  department  we  have  adopted 
only  the  general  rule,  “File  if  it  se® 
probable  from  past  experience  and  pres¬ 
ent  practice  of  our  own  newspaper,  this 
will  be  in  demand.”  The  same  basis 
is  used  in  discarding  old  material- 
approximately  40  per  cent  in  the  files 
revised  so  far. 

Some  of  the  first  clippings  that  were 
ever  filed,  some  pictures  that  date  back 
to  the  19th  century  will  be  kept  in  oor 
files.  Many  that  have  been  in  tlx  files 
only  a  few  months  are  being  discarded. 
Two  column  cuts  of  some  prominent  dab 
women  and  sport  characters  are 
being  kept  because  of  frequent  (k 
mand  and  use.  Generally,  only  one 
column  and  half  column  cuts  are  being 
retained.  The  cut  of  a  man  who  Im 
been  appointed  to  a  post  at  a  local  uni¬ 
versity  is  being  kept.  There  seems  to 
be  a  definite  probability  that  he  mar 
break  into  the  news  again  within  a  lev 
years.  The  cut  of  the  man  who  was 
pictured  buying  a  copy  yesterday  u 
discarded  (although  the  photc^ph  mas 
be  kept  for  emergency  use)  because 
there  is  no  reason  to  predict  tlut  he 
will  ever  again  be  in  the  news  until 
he  dies. 

Dozens  of  times  I  have  been  con¬ 
fronted  with  requests,  since  our  reviskt 
started,  to  give  definite  rules.  I  tlnti 
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production  costs  must  be  considwed] 
where  speed  is  vital,  the  ROUSE  VE8- 
•nCAL  ROTARY  MITERER  is  essential 
One  miter  or  a  thousand  may  be  cd 
ecxjnomically  with  minimum 
motion  on  the  ROUSE  VERTICAL  RO¬ 
TARY  MITERER.  A  circular.  teUinj 
how  nearly  twenty  accurate  mitan 
may  be  cnit  each  minute  will  be  sent 
at  your  request. 


VULCAN  Press  Blankets  elimi¬ 
nate  ''running-in"  or  “pounding- 
down"  as  «n  essential  step  (or 
obtaining  uniform  printing  wiA 
new  press  blankets. 

VULCAN  Rubber  Inking  Roll¬ 
ers  withstand  successfully  me  de¬ 
structive  action  of  oil  on  rubber. 
Not  one  Vulcan  Roller  has  ever 
been  returned  because  of  any 
failure  of  the  cover. 

VULCAN  has  developed  a 
Buckle-proof  Molding  Blanket 
which  molds  both  halftones  and 
type  matter  sharply  and  cleanly. 

Write  now  for  booklet  "Money- 
Savin;  Products  for  Newspapers." 

VULCAN  PROOFING  CO. 

1  st  Avc.  and  58th  SL,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
^atde.  Wash.,  Ralph  Lebsw  Co.,  Inc. 
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ago ; 


aviav  oiie  picture,  commenting  tluit  the 
Tian  was  looking  down  and  so  the 
photograph  wasn’t  worth  keeping.  Im¬ 
mediately,  the  question  was,  "Sliall  we 
throw  away  all  pictures  of  men  look- 

down?”  and  the  obvious  answer, 
•Absolutely  not.  First,  judge  whether 
the  man  is  so  important  that  we  should 
have  some  picture  of  him  in  the  files. 

If  50,  find  out  whether  we  have  some¬ 
thing  Ijetter  of  him  already  on  file.  .And 
if  we  haven’t,  in'^"e  whether  this  par¬ 
ticular  picture  is  good  enough  to  use, 
even  if  we  had  an  important  story 
about  him.” 

Revision  should  be  perpetual.  Occa¬ 
sional  or  spasmodic  efforts  may  meet 
an  immediate  emergency,  but  there  is 
no  reason  to  Itave  the  emergency  again. 
The  reference  department  should  de¬ 
termine  the  amount  of  time  required 
to  keep  the  files  within  physical  space 
available,  up-to-date  and  efficient.  Then 
that  time  should  be  alloted  to  the  task 
regardless  of  other  work  in  the  depart¬ 
ment. 

In  our  own  case,  we  have  estimated 
that  one  person  working  full  time  can 
keep  clipping  files  cleared  of  outdated 
material. 

A  person  devoting  half  time  to 
the  work  can  do  the  same  for  cut 
and  picture  files.  This  allows,  in  our 
case,  complete  revision  of  both  files. 
witWn  approximately  three  year  periods. 
Also  we  are  providing  for  daily  revi¬ 
sion  of  the  files  from  articles  in  our 
own  newspaper  or  information  from 
other  departments.  Thus,  when  a  wo¬ 
man  is  married,  our  classifier  sends  a 
clipping  of  the  article  to  the  reviser, 
who  changes  over  all  cuts,  pictures  or 
clippings  in  the  files  from  her  maiden 
name  to  her  married  name.  The  same 
holds  true  for  divorces,  criminals  sen¬ 
tenced  or  cases  closed,  deaths  or  cor¬ 
rections. 

When  the  investigation  of  the  death 
of  Huey  Long  is  complete  we  shall 
diminate  a  large  percentage  of  the 
material  in  the  file  on  his  career.  His 
political  record  will  be  kept,  for  pos¬ 
sible  use  by  editorial  writers.  The 
stories  which  we  printed  of  his  death, 
which  reviewed  most  of  his  life,  and 
stories  of  the  subsequent  investigations 
will  left  in  the  files  for  the  present. 
Within  a  few  years,  most  of  this,  too, 
can  be  discarded 

Correction  of  errors  is  almost  too 
obvious  to  require  comment  ancl  yet 
it  is  entirely  possible  that  the  refer¬ 
ence  department  may  be  uninformed  of 
d>«  errors,  if  a  correction  is  not 
prated  and  that  the  same  error,  taken 
directly  from  the  files,  may  appear  in 
print  again. 

Names  will  be  transposed  under 
The  best  reporters  will  be  care- 
w  and  copyreaders  overlook  errors. 
Bot  there  should  be  an  absolute  insist- 
ince  ^t,  when  the  error  is  discovered, 
naterial  in  reference  files  be  promptly 
corrected.  It  will  avoid  future  embar- 
™ssfflent,  possibly  a  costly  libel  suit 

Changing  conditions  have  greatly  al- 
I  tered  the  standards  which  should  be 
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“...Printing  that  is  clear 
and  sharp  throughout 
the  entire  run.” 
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MAKE-UP  ON  IMMOVABLE  STONES 

Increased  work¬ 
ing  facilities,  just 
installed  in  the  com¬ 
posing  room  of  the 
Dcs  Moines  (la.) 

Register  and  Trib¬ 
une,  permit  storage 
of  a  maximum  of 
4,000  columns  of 
news  type  and  pro¬ 
vide  50  per  cent  in¬ 
creased  storage  in 
the  ad  alley. 

All  old  make-up  trucks  have  been  discarded  and  all  make-up  done  on 
make-up  tables  that  provide  storage  space  immediately  below.  Pages  are 
moved  to  the  stereotype  department  by  means  of  transfer  trucks. 

The  equipment  was  installed  by  the  Hamilton  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Two 
Rivers,  Wis. 


followed  in  both  filing  and  elimination 
of  reference  material.  Since  the  Journal 
has  had  Wirephoto  service,  we  have 
found  far  less  need  to  retain  in  our 
own  files  pictures  that  would  be  imme¬ 
diately  available  through  that  service. 
With  greater  efficiency  and  speed  in 
making  cuts,  it  becomes  less  important 
to  keep  engravings  when  pictures  are 
available.  Expanded  wire  service  and 
greater  attention  by  news  services  to 
background  material  has  decreased  the 
importance  to  the  telegraph  desk  of  ex¬ 
tensive  clippings  from  our  own  file  to 
“build  up”  an  important  story.  News 
services  are  doing  much  more  of  that 
for  us.  So  we  can  concentrate  even 
more  on  material  that  concerns  only 
our  local  field  which  would  not  be  avail¬ 
able  from  other  sources. 

Interests  of  your  paper  will  change. 
Today  you  may  be  devoting  columns 
to  the  need  of  a  new  city  hall.  Next 


year  the  city  hall  will  be  built  and  your 
attention  to  the  subject  lapses.  Filing 
and  revising  should  follow  closely  these 
changes  in  interest  of  your  paper  and 
your  readers. 

In  short,  no  matter  how  small  or  how 
large  a  riewspaper  reference  depart¬ 
ment  may  be,  it  should  I)e,  above  all, 
accurate  and  up-to-the-minute.  Re- 
•jardless  of  how  much  is  on  file,  what 
there  is  should  be  correct  and  prcsentlv 
useful. 

WINS  STATE  CONTRACT 

The  Telegraph  Press,  subsidiary  ol 
the  Morning  Telegraph  and  the  Harris¬ 
burg  (Pa.)  Telegraph,  was  low  bidder 
for  a  one-year  printing  contract  with 
the  state  covering  the  publication  of 
hills,  calendars,  histories  and  journals 
for  the  state  legislature.  The  Evan¬ 
gelical  Press,  of  Harrisburg,  was  low 
bidder  for  the  printing  of  advance  acts. 


“SPEAKING  PAPER”  IS  LATEST 

Argentine  Engineer  Works  Out 
Photoelectric  Novelty 

(Sficial  to  Kuitor  &  Publisher) 

W  ASHiNGTo.N',  D.  C.,  Uec.  10 — 
"Siieaking  paper",  an  invention  of  an 
.(Argentine  engineer,  was  recently  dem- 
onstarted  in  Lundun,  according  to  a 
report  from  the  American  consulate, 
announced  b>  the  Commerce  Uepart- 
ineiit. 

By  means  of  this  paper,  it  is  possible 
to  present  a  record  of  speech,  music  or 
any  other  sound  in  as  handy  a  form  as 
the  daily  newspaper,  the  IJ.  S.  consul 
reports. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  invention  will 
create  a  new  industry,  which  will  pro¬ 
duce  “speaking  ”  books,  sell  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  IZ-inch  graphophone  records  and 
will  also  permit  newspapers  to  print 
an  actual  record  of  a  public  speech, 
concert,  or  play  which  readers  could 
produce  in  their  own  homes. 

The  system  called  the  Fotolipofono, 
works  on  the  principle  of  talking  pic¬ 
tures.  A  sound  track  is  registered  on  a 
celluloid  negative  by  means  of  a  micro¬ 
phone  and  oscillograph.  F'rom  this 
photographic  impression  a  block  is  made 
from  which  is  printed  the  “speaking 
paper”,  a  series  of  close  parallels  of 
jagged  block  lines.  The  paper  is  then 
placed  in  the  reproducing  apparatus,  a 
piece  about  the  size  of  a  single  news¬ 
paper  sheet  being  fitted  on  the  cylinder 
of  a  machine  resembling  the  early 
phonographs,  and  a  photo-electric  cell 
retranslates  the  black  lines  into  im¬ 
pulses  which  issue  as  the  spoken  voice 
or  as  music. 

CAHILL  NAMED  FOREMAN 

Edward  L.  Cahill  has  been  appointed 
foreman  of  the  composing  room  of  the 
Lynn  (Mass.)  Daily  Evening  Item. 


The  LUDLOW 
Self-Quadding  Stick  helps 
to  speed  up  composition 

The  Ludlow  self-quadding  stick  helps  compos¬ 
itors  to  speed  up  the  handling  of  display  com¬ 
position  by  eliminating  all  quadding  out. 

The  Ludlow  self-centering  stick  With  this  stick,  the  many  lines  in  display 

makes  possible  still  greater  ease  1*1  ri  I  I  I 

and  speed  in  setting  of  centered  copy  which  are  Set  tlush  to  either  end  require 

lines.  Full  information  regarding  .  .r.  .  i  — i  .  f 

both  the  Ludlow  self-quadding  Ro  justitication  whateveL  The  setting  ot  cen- 

and  self-centering  sticks  will  be  ■  ,  .  . 

gladly  supplied  upon  request,  tered  lines  also  IS  much  speedier. 
LUDLOW  TYPOGRAPH  CO.,  2032  Clybourn  Avenue,  Chicago 
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PAGE  COST  BASIS  IS 
HELD  OBSOUTE 


ELECTRIC  POT  HEAT  IN 
USE  10  YEARS 


Fifty  Attend  Mechanical  Confereac* 
In  Galveaton — “Copy  Control” 
Syctem  Seen  as  Necessary 
for  Economy 

{For  photo  of  those  attending 


207  Papers  Now  Have  Installed 

Immersion  Method  of  Heating 
Metal — Switch  from  Gas 
Easily  Made 

Electrically  heated  and  controlled  ste¬ 
reotype  pots  recently  completed  ten 
years  of  successful  operation,  the  first 
equipment  having  been  built  by  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  Company  and  put  into  op¬ 
eration  in  the  plant  of  the  IV at er bury 
(Conn.)  Republican- Americcui  late  in 
1925. 

From  that  beginning,  the  use  of  elec¬ 
tric  heat  in  the  making  of  stereotype 
plates  has  spread  widely  until  today 
there  are  207  such  stereotype  heating  in¬ 
stallations  in  newspaper  plants  through¬ 
out  the  country. 

The  heating  units  used  in  all  of  these 

Stereoty^  installations  are  cast-in  and  Wood  8-ton  steretotype  furnace  in  the  Detroit  News  equipped  with  30  to  make  a  lathe  with  which 

arranged  tor  immersion  in  the  n^juten  General  Electric  10-kw.  stereotype  units,  control  equipment  and  two  wood  auto-  w’ould  be  enabled  to  grind  i 
stereotype  metal.  They  utilize  the  Cal-  machines.  This  is  a  recent  installation.  rollers. 

rod  construction  employed  in  hundreds  ...  D  T.  Stephenson,  official  o 

of  thousands  of  domestic  electric  ranges,  of  heat  from  the  heating  element  to  the  heat-insulating  material  which  is  used  not  ggsg"  (jo.,  Freeport  II 

percolators,  waffle  irons  and  similar  ap-  casting  and  thence  into  the  stereotype  only  in  the  space  originally  provided  for  surprised  the  convention  witi 

pliances.  metal.  The  present  day  units  are  essen-  the  firing  chamber,  but  also  between  the  ment  that  the  older  mats  are 

This  heating  element  has  a  nickel-  tially  the  same  as  those  originally  in-  inner  and  outer  steel-plate  supports,  provided  they  are  k 

chromium  resistor  imbedded  in  magne-  stalled  in  1925.  Thus  there  is  considerably  more  heat  in-  containers  in  which  they  wer 

slum  oxide  powder  which  is  enclosed  in  A  large  percentage  of  the  207  installa-  sulation  with  the  new  construction.  The  from  the  factory. 


PRICED  Right 


supplanted  oy  a  Detter  press  installed  HARRY  KNOLL  JOINS  ROUSE 
at  the  rear  of  the  building.  The  office  „  t 

has  been  equipped  with  indirect  lighting.  Harry  W.  Kjioll,  sot  m  W.  J.  Knoll, 
Walls  have  been  painted,  woodwork  vice-president  of  B.  Rouse  &  Corn- 
retouched,  and  the  jtffj  of  housecleaning  P^tiy>  Chicago,  has  joined  the  sales  and 
has  resulted  in  an  increased  good  will  service  department  of  that  firm.  Mr. 
and  bigger  circulation,  Mr.  Higley  said.  Knoll  has  formerly  been  with  the  B. 

- -  F.  Goodrich  Company  in  sales  promo- 

COLOR  ON  INSIDE  PAGES  tion  work.  He  was  with  the  Rouse 
The  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald  company  prior  to  his  enrollment  at  the 
is  adding  a  color  deck  to  its  press  to  University  of  Illinois,  where  he  was 
permit  printing  in  color  on  inside  pages,  graduated  in  1929. 


stereotype  metal  pot,  five  tons  in 
capacity,  with  electric  immersion  heat¬ 
ers  (total  of  45  kw.).  Operating  tem¬ 
perature  is  650  F. 

magnesium  oxide  thoroughly  around  the 
lesistor. 

'Hiis  provides  proper  electrical  insu¬ 
lation  of  the  resistor  from  the  tube  and 
permits  ready  flow  of  heat  from  the 
heating  element  to  the  tube.  After  be¬ 
ing  formed  into  the  required  shape,  the 
entire  winding  is  placed  in  a  permanent 
mold  and  molten  iron  is  cast  around  it. 

While  the  metal  is  being  poured  the 
mold  is  rotated  so  that  the  resulting  cen¬ 
trifugal  action  provides  a  dense  casting 
which,  in  turn,  assures  unobstructed  flow 


No.  22  Vandercook 
Electric  Proof  Press 

Galleys  of  type,  advertise¬ 
ments  and  forms  up  to  10" 
X  26"  may  be  proved  on  fee 
No.  22  Vandercook  Dectiic 
Proof  Press  at  the  rate  of  40 
proofs  per  minute. 

The  No.  22  Vandercook 
produces  proofs  of  good 
quality,  facilitating  speedy 
and  accurate  reading  of 
galley  matter. 

Publishers  and  printers 
who  do  not  have  recent 
prices  and  specifications 
on  the  No.  22  Vandercook 
Electric  Proof  Press  should 
send  for  them  at  once.  Do 
it  now. 

VANDERCOOK 

&  SONS.  INCORPORATED 
914  North  Kilpatrick  Ava.,  Cbieogo,  DL 
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DRY  MATS 


Reduce  pressure  in  mold¬ 
ing,  save  time  in  scorch¬ 
ing  and  cast  with  less 
heat.  Reliable  for  every 
dry  mat  need. 

k  CEannED  imiy  mat  coaroaxTioN 

MAMSON  AVXVl  E  NEW  YCMIK.  N.  V. 

MADE  IN  TUE  V.SWU 


covers  the  walls.  This  is  a  thin  wood  building  which  stood  on  a  lot  owned  type.  He  was  presented  with  a 
veneer  on  steel,  and  the  Press  is  the  by  the  Press  adjacent  to  the  old  build-  specially  bound  book  of  personal  letters 
first  building  in  the  country  in  which  ing  was  torn  down  and  the  new  mail-  from  the  Mergenthaler  directors  and 
it  has  been  used.  ing  room  built  on  the  rear  of  this  lot.  officers. 

Improvements  in  the  plant  include - ‘  - 

the  installation  of  three  new  Mergen-  J.  T.  MACKEY  HONORED  WILL  USE  DE-INKING  PROCESS 

thaler  Linotypes,  a  new  proof  press,  Joseph  T.  Mackey,  executive  vice-  Waldorf  Paper  Products  Company, 

a  new  gang  saw  and  other  equipment  president  and  treasurer  of  the  Mergan-  St.  Paul,  has  signed  a  contract  with  the 
in  the  composing  room.  The  stereotype  thaler  Linotype  Company,  was  the  Snyder-Maclaren  Processes  to  use  that 
room  has  also  been  modernized  and  guest  of  honor  Nov.  6,  at  a  dinner  at  method  of  de-inking  ground  wood  waste 
new  electric  mat  scorchers  and  a  new  the  Engineers’  Club,  New  York  City,  paper  to  make  pulp  instead  of  pur- 
Goss  shaver  installed.  given  to  directors  of  the  Mergenthaler  chasing  new  pulp,  James  Flett,  Chicago, 

An  Otis  elevator  has  also  been  added  organization  by  officers  of  that  com-  has  announced.  The  St.  Paul  firm  has 
and.  the  basement  remodeled  to  give  jiany.  The  occasion  marked  the  round-  also  agreed  to  purchase  all  of  the  waste 
additional  room  for  paper  storage.  ing  out  of  40  years  of  service  by  Mr.  paper  to  be  de-inked  under  the  process 
Previous  to  building,  a  large  office  Mackey  with  the  makers  of  the  Lino-  from  De-Inking  Supply  Corporation. 


qrAND  rapids  finish 

IS  VENEER  ON  STEEL 

p,cM  ••  Completely  Remodeled 

to  O"®  State’s  Finer  News¬ 
paper  Buildings — More  Room 
for  Every  Department 

After  a  year’s  work  in  building  an 
addition  and  remodeling  and  modern- 
iiing  its  old  quarters,  the  Grand  Rapids 
Press  is  now  installed  in  one  of  the 
^  plants  in  the  state. 

Most  important  of  the  changes  in 
the  Press  plant  was  the  erection  of  a 
t*o-story  and  basement  addition  to , 
take  care  of  the  mailing  department 
and  give  more  modernized  (luarters  for 
members  of  the  mechanical  department. 
The  new  building  contains  two  mailing 
rooms,  rooms  for  the  newsboys,  lockers 
for  the  mechanical  department  em¬ 
ployes  and  the  engine  room. 

Three  new  Cutler-Hammer  conveyors 
were  installed  in  the  press  room  in  the 
old  building  to  carry  the  papers  to  the 
new  mailing  department,  where  a  new 
Jampol  mailing  table  was  installed  to 
receive  them. 

Meantime,  with  the  work  going  on 

11  every  day,  the  entire  plant  was  built 
over.  On  the  main  floor  all  partitions 
were  tom  out  and  counters  were  run 
■  down  either  side  and  across  the  back, 
corridor  in  the 


leaving  a  spacious 
center.  This  floor  was  then  devoted 
to  the  circulation  and  business  offices 
and  the  telephone  and  personal  service 
classified  departments.  New  furniture 
was  installed  and  the  floor  finished  in 
rubber  tile. 

At  the  rear  of  the  building  a 


new 

addressograph  room  and  a  room  for 
the  district  manager  were  built. 

The  city  room,  which  had  been  lo¬ 
cated  on  the  second  floor,  was  moved 
to  the  third,  and  the  second  floor  was 
given  to  the  advertising  department,  lo¬ 
cal,  national  and  contract  classified. 

With  the  exception  of  administrative 
offices,  the  entire  third  flexor  is  devoted 
to  the  editorial  department.  Here  is 
the  city  room,  the  library,  scraparium 
and  staff  room.  A  newly  equipped 
sound-proof  rcxim  is  devoted  to  the 
A  P,  the  U.  P.  and  the  I.  N.  S.  news 
itrvice  machines,  besides  the  market 


tfees  for  the  outdoor  editor  and  the 
■dety  department. 

At  the  front  of  the  building  new 


WHERE  WEST  IS  WEST 


Here's  the  last  word  in  mod¬ 
em,  labor-  saving  saw  design 
.  .  .  at  the  best  price  ever 
offered  .  .  .  and  good  enough 
to  be  guaranteed*  by  ATF. 
Have  you  ordered  your  new 
ATF  Composing  Room  Saw? 


*The  one  year  guarantee  against 
defective  workmanship  and  ma¬ 
terials  does  not  apply  to  saw 
blades  and  trimmer  knives. 


rTypei  used: 

Stymie  Family, 
Franklin  (Sothica, 
Keynote 


American  Type  Founders 


XIV 


CAN  NEWSPAPERS  AFFORD 
AIRPLANES? 


{CotUinued  from  fnu/c  11% 


with  radio  operatiiiR  table,  a  dark  room, 
dressine  room,  etc. 

(Elditors’  Note:  more  complete 

exposition  ot  Hearst  aerial  activities  in 
the  East  was  made  in  the  Dec.  7  Editor 
&  Publisher  in  connection  with  daring 
rescue  work  by  Mr.  Cleveland.) 

Also  in  New  York,  the  DaiJy  Nnvs 


George  Yales,  left,  chief  of  the  staff  of 
nine  photographers  of  the  Des  Moines 
(la.)  Register  and  Tribune  and  (]ol. 
Charles  W.  Gatschel.  pilot  of  the  Reg¬ 
ister  and  Tribune  plaiien  for  over  seven 
years. 

has  been  a  pioneer  in  aviation,  having 
used  planes  for  nearly  15  years.  One 
of  that  paper’s  first  pilots  and  aerial 
photographers  was  CTlarence  Chamber¬ 
lain,  trans-Atlantic  flier.  But  it  was 
not  until  1933  that  the  tabloid  took  pic¬ 
tures  from  other  than  chartered  planes. 
Since  1933  the  News  has  had  three 
planes,  now  operating  two. 

The  first  purchased  was  an  amphibian, 
since  retired.  On  July  IS,  1934  the 
News  bought  a  Waco  model  C  biplane, 
equipped  for  tour  passengers.  It  was 
selected  for  its  high  cruising  sjieed  of 
130  miles  an  hour  with  low  take-off 
and  landing  speeds.  Tlie  news  had  the 
right  front  window  built  si.x  inches 
lower  than  standard,  an  extra  large 
window  was  installed  on  the  left  side 
at  the  rear,  and  a  trip  door  was  cut 
through  the  floor.  These  features  were 
to  facilitate  plioto-taking.  An  altimeter 
sensitive  to  ten  feet  makes  accurate  fo¬ 
cusing  possible. 

Just  a  year  later  the  News  purchased 
a  Stinson  Reliant  built  to  specifications. 
The  42-foot  wing  spread  plane  is  pow- 


George  Wies  and  Duke  Krants,  New 
York  Doily  News  pilots,  standing  be¬ 
side  tbe  News’  new  Stinson  Monoplane. 
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ered  with  a  240  horse-power  Lycoming 
engine  enabling  a  top  speed  of  140  miles. 
Navigation  aids  include  blind  flying 
equipment,  hydraulic  brakes,  controlla¬ 
ble  pitch-propeller  and  wheel  fairings. 
It  seats  four  people. 

Now  the  two  planes  are  available  24 
hours  a  day  at  the  North  Beach,  L.  I., 
airport  and  pilots  and  aerial  photograph¬ 
ers  are  available  at  all  hours. 

Besides  making  pictures  from  the  air 
both  News  planes  are  often  used  on 
general  assignments  (day  and  night) 
wherever  distances  from  the  News  offi¬ 
ces  make  fast  transportation  of  plates  a 
necessity  and  to  transport  reporters  and 
cameramen  to  distant  news  sources. 

For  example:  A  front  page  story 
may  break  in  the  woody  regions  of  up¬ 
per  New  York  state.  The  roads  leading 
to  the  scene  may  be  impassable.  The 
trains  in  the  town  may  run  but  once  a 
day — auto  travel  is  long  and  tedious. 
By  boarding  a  News  plane  at  the  new 
airport,  the  News  reporter  and  camera¬ 
man  are  on  the  scene  after  a  relatively 
short  flight.  The  plane  can  be  brought 
down  most  anywhere  nearby  (provided 
(he  field  is  fairly  level)  while  reporter 
and  cameraman  get  their  fill  of  stories 
and  pictures. 

Even  when  an  important  story  breaks 
in  a  nearby  city,  the  difference  in  time 
and  transpcrt.ation  is  of  vital  importance. 
The  Hauptmann  trial  at  Flemington,  N. 
J.,  for  instance,  was  a  gcnid  example. 
During  that  time  the  News  used  its 
plane  for  transporting  copy  and  photo 
plates  from  the  courthouse  to  the  city 
desk.  The  trips  avemged  between  30 
and  40  minutes.  This  included  the 
motorcycle  ride  from  the  airport  to  the 
office.  The  best  automobile  time  made 
from  Flemington  to  New  York  was  one 
hour  and  40  minutes. 

Aerial  shots  of  fires,  wrecks  at  sea 
and  even  riots  sometimes  give  a  (letter 
story  coverage  when  snapped  from  the 
skies.  News  officials  contend.  In  cases 


James  V.  Piersol,  aviation  editor  of  the 
Detroit  News,  in  the  pilot’s  rockpit 
with  the  special  harness  microphone  for 
news  broadcasting  from  the  plane. 
Through  the  cabin  window  part  of 
the  Iraiisinilter  can  be  seen. 


not  sudi  as  to  guarantee  air  safm 
Notable  assignments  covered 
Register  and  Tribune 


Lt.-t'onunander  Russell  Holderman, 
chief  pilot  of  the  two  Gannett  News¬ 
paper  plane-. 


where  photographers  are  forbidden  and 
where  gangsters  or  private  police  are 
instructed  to  smash  cameras,  News  lens- 
men  can  obtain  a  “shot”  from  the  plane 
without  risking  a  battered  head,  some 
broken  ribs  or  a  smashed  camera. 

Even  outside  of  New  York  in  the 
^ctions  where  actual  news  competition 
is  less  keen  the  airplane  has  done 
yeoman  duty.  | 

The  best  evidence  of  what  editors  of 
the  Des  Moines  (la.)  Register  and 
Tribune  think  of  an  airplane  as  an  aid 
in  getting  out  a  modern  newspaper  are 
the  logs  of  the  airplanes  which  have 
been  operated  by  the  Iowa  newspaper. 
The  company’s  present  ship  is  a  fast 
six-place  Bellanca  monoplane  and  there 
is  no  present  indication  of  doing  any¬ 
thing  but  continue  flying  as  it  has 
been  perfected  by  the  executives  of  the 
company  and  the  pilot. 

Since  May  1928  when  the  Register 
and  Tribune  company  put  its  first  air¬ 
plane  into  service,  its  ships  have  spent 
a  total  of  4,000  hours  in  the  air  and 
have  travelled  more  than  400,000  miles. 
Up  to  Oct.  15  this  year  a  total  of  15,214 
flights  had  hwn  made  and  21,053  pas¬ 
sengers  carried.  All  passengers  were 


carricii  a^  guots  of  the  company  or 
were  emiiloyes  and  executives  on  as- 
-sigiiments  or  liusiness. 

.\crial  photography  has  lieen  one  of 
the  hig  developments  of  the  newspaper 
in  the  use  of  the  airplane.  Practically 
every  large  town  and  city  in  the  state 
has  been  photographed  from  an  eleva¬ 
tion  of  two  m.iles  and  the  pictures  pub¬ 
lished.  George  Y;rtes,  chief  of  the 
Register  -ukI  Tribune  photographic 
staff  of  nine  men  states  that  4,000  air 
shots  have  been  taken  in  the  last  eight 
years.  These  are  just  pictures  taken 
from  the  air  and  do  not  include  the 
thousands  of  ground  pictures  which 
were  taken  when  the  plane  was  used 
to  transport  a  cameraman.  All  mem- 
Ikts  of  the  photographic  staff  have  been 
trained  in  the  use  of  latest  aerial  equip¬ 
ment.  Incidentally  Mr.  Yates  holds 
quite  a  flying  record  himself.  He  has 
been  flying  and  taking  aerial  pictures 
-ince  1919.  He  has  a  total  of  3,08fi 
hours  in  the  air  and  never  had  his 
liands  on  the  controls. 

Colonel  Charles  \V.  Gatschet  has 
I'.een  pilot  (.f  all  Register  and  Tribune 
plane-  -ince  alwut  a  month  after  the 
first  -hip  was  acquired  in  May  1923. 
lie  has  a  total  of  fi.500  hours  flying 
time  to  his  credit.  Colonel  Gatschet  is 
on  the  staff  of  Governor  Herring  of 
Iowa  and  lie-ides  his  newspaiier  flying 
is  chairman  of  the  Iowa  aeronautical 
control  commission. 

The  plane  is  always  serviced  by  at¬ 
tendants  at  the  airport  immediately  up¬ 
on  its  arrival  so  that  it  will  lie  ready 
to  take  off  again  at  a  second’s  notice 
.Ml  flying  is  done  at  the  pilot’s  judg¬ 
ment  and  he  is  always  under  instruc¬ 
tions  to  land  or  turn  around  at  any¬ 
time  he  thinks  flying  conditions  are 


1^ 

..  u  -.u  .  "porters 

photographers  with  the  airplane  1^ 
been  the  flight  of  the  Graf  ZepaSta 
across  the  United  States,  the  «io3  * 
tosphere  balloon  crash  in  Nebr 


when  it  was  the  first  newspaper 
at  the  site,  the  crash  in  Kansas  in 
Knute  Rockne  was  killed,  ai^ 
series  games  and  big  football  conti 
all  over  the  Middle  West.  .Xttenate 
were  made  to  reach  the  plane  in 
Senator  Cutting  was  killed  in  Missoni 
but  the  same  weather  conditions  whiA 
caused  the  wreck  of  the  airliner  caosA 
Colonel  Gatschet  to  turn  back  when  1» 
was  within  10  miles  of  the  scene  h«. 
cause  the  fog  was  too  low  and  becaaia 
there  was  no  safe  place  to  land. 

One  of  the  goodwill  uses  to  which 
the  planes  have  been  put  has  been  the 
giving  of  rides  to  employes  and  cir¬ 
culation  workers  and  carrier 
of  the  company.  In  addition  to  newt 
work,  the  planes  have  lieen  used  be 
business  executives  and  advertising 
salesmen  to  make  important  and  hur¬ 
ried  trips. 

.Art  Carnahan  is  pilot  of  toe  Hhm- 
iiit/lon  (III.)  Pantograph’s  “Scoop  IV" 
airplane,  which  is  the  fourth  that  the 
Pantagraph  has  owned.-  The  Bloomin. 
ton  paper  s  first  plane,  “Scoop  I,’’  was 
purchased  in  June,  1929. 

Joe  M.  Bunting,  Pantagraph  general 
manager,  commented  upon  the  use  oi 
an  airplane  as  a  valuable  modem  ad¬ 
junct  to  newspaper  publishing  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“Our  four  planes  have  flown  aiiproxi- 
mately  1,118  hours  in  service  for  the 
Pantagraph,  principally  in  taking  air 
photos  and  special  circulation  deliver¬ 
ies.  We  use  a  special  air  camera  and 
have  taken  approximately  3,200  air  pic¬ 
tures  since  the  acquisition  of  our  first 
plane,  and  practically  all  have  been  used 
in  the  columns  of  our  paper.  Our 
planes  have  also  been  used  in  news  and 
photographic  coverage  of  flood  and  fire 
disasters,  air  surveys,  passenger  travel, 
good-will  tours,  etc. 

"One  of  the  principal  direct  circula¬ 
tion  uses  has  been  delivery  of  World 
.Series  baseball  editions  by  airplane, 
permitting  delivery  of  a  complete 
World  Series  box  score  edition  to  all 
suburban  towns  on  the  day  of  the 
game.” 

.\  Wasp  Lockheed  plane  is  now  u^ 
by  the  Los  Angeles  Times  in  coverh* 
sjiecialty  reporttirial  and  photographic 
assignments.  It  has  proven  particularly 
valuable  in  the  latter  type  work,  mak¬ 
ing  it  possible  this  fall  for  one  photog¬ 
rapher  to  get  unusual  and  comprehen¬ 
sive  shots  of  three  widely  sedated 
Sotithern  California  forest  fires  in  half 
an  hour’s  flying  time.  It  also  is  used 
(»n  occasion  to  transport  reporters  and 
photographers  to  distant  and  otherwise 
inaccessible  points  on  emergency  as¬ 
signments. 

When  used  for  aerial  photography, 
the  side  door  is  removed,  giving  the 
camera  an  unobstructed  view.  The 
plane,  owned  and  usually  piloted  hy 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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many  attend  southern  meeting 


CHIEF  MECHANIC’S  TRAINING  LEADS 
TO  IMPROVED  FARM  MACHINE 

The  inventive  turn  of  min-l  which  a  chassis  which  could  be  moved  along, 

tronv  Knf  Virtu?  trx  rinwAf 


v^- 


many  times  has  enabled  Charles 
Waterston  to  effect  improvements  in  the 
press  room  and  mechanical  departsments 
of  the  Nashville  Banner  during  his  27 
years  as  chief  mechanic  of  that  news¬ 
paper  now  promises  to  bring  him  for¬ 
tune  in  a  field  far  removed  from  the  ink 
and  oil  of  the  press  room. 

Working  with  George  F.  Connor, 
Banner  operator,  Mr.  Waterston.  after 
several  years  of  experimenting,  has 
completed  and  put  into  service  a  full- 
sized  working  model  of  a  rotary  plow. 
In  the  opinion  of  agricultural  experts 
who  witnessed  Mr.  Waterston  demon¬ 
strate  the  plow  on  the  large  truck  farm 
of  Alec  Ankenbauer,  near  here  recently, 
-Mr.  Water ston’s  plow  may  revolution¬ 
ize  methods  of  tilling  the  soil  and  may 
be  an  important  factor  in  preventing 
/  ct  ^  ^  vrr\  soil  erosion. 

,  u  j  .1  .1,  T  A//)  .  The  plow  was  demonostrated  by  Mr. 

Tho«s  who  attended  the  Texas^klahoma  mechanical  ;onference:  Bottom  \Vatersion  at  the  Tennessee  state  fair 
^  (Wt  to  right):  Joe  Jagow  Dallas;  M  Morgan,  Da  las;  O.  M  Harper,  ^  performs  in  one  op- 

Idsa;  D.  T.  Stephenson,  Freeport,  Ill.;  W.  T  Phillips.  Oklahoma  City;  Leven  the  work  of  the  old-fashioned 

T.Ikputy,  Dallas;  C.  T.  Tull.s  Dallas;  R.  M.  Rankin,  Iloustom  plow,  disc  and  harrow  by  means  of 

Second  row:  Frank  Dye,  Fort  Worth;  H  L.  Higgins  Port  Worth;  Mrs.  blades  which  can  bite 

O  M.  Harper,  Tulsa;  Mrs  H.  M  Shelton  (^lahoma  Uty,  Bill  Gross,  Chicago,  j  ^^e  sub-soil  when  depth  of 

DL;  Mrs.  M.  Morgan,  Dallas;  Alf  Burck,  Houston;  Mrs.  H.  L.  Higgins,  Fort  p„itivation  is  desired 
Vuth;  Mrs.  J.  H.  Gibson,  Houston;  Mrs.  W.  J.  Phillips,  Oklahoma  City;  1,1^5  on  the  blades  are 

L  P.  Gaughan.  Tulsa;  Joe  Mellina,  Galveston;  John  Haglund,  Galveston;  vertical  propellers  being  curved 


a  chassis  which  could  be  moved  along, 
but  how  to  get  that  power  transmitted 
to  turning  the  three  vertical  plow  bits? 
To  do  this  he  devised  a  multiple  gear 
device  with  one  main  gear  and  three 


i  *^“**“^  w?  f  1.1,  IJ  .  wr  11  /-I  r  1  'fic  manner  of  a  marine  or  airplane 

1  C.  C.  Washburn.  Galveston;  Frank  propellor.  but  set  vertically  instead  of 

Tdi,  Dallas;  H.  M.  hhelton,  Oklahoma  City;  b.  C.  Young,  ban  Antonio;  Cliff  izni.tallv  These  three  bits  revolve 
.  .im-n,  Dallas;  A.  I.  Lundberg,  Fort  Worth;  W  Hunn.  Dallas  In  close  alfgnment.  breaking  up  the  soil 

Back  row:  John  A.  H^es,  T^sa;  W.  H.  F.  Thompsmi.  bt.  Paul,  Minn.;  pushing  the  stirred  soil  in  between 

B, T.  Jnergens,  Muskogee,  Okla.;  W.  C.  Foley,  Houston;  E.  V.  Drodza.  Hous-  thus  are  broken  up  to 

sb;  Martin  Anderson,  Houston.  their  full  depth  leaving  no  slick  track  or 


Back  row:  John  A.  H^es,  imsa;  W.  M.  r  tliompsmi.  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  -ujd  pushing  the  stirred  soil  in  between 
B, T.  Jnergens,  Muskogee,  Okla,;  W.  C.  Foley,  Houston;  E.  V.  Drodza.  Hous-  thus  are  broken  up  to 

sb;  Martin  Anderson,  Houston.  their  full  depth  leaving  no  slick  track  or 

~  ~  7--^— - — - — - -  potential  hard  pan  behind  as  does  the 

CORRECTION  LINES  IN  RED  CAN  NEWSPAPERS  AFFORD  ordinary  plow. 

. - - -  J  J  AIRPLANES?  The  principle  upon  which  the  rotary 

iColor  Proving  Proceaa  Introduced  .  -  plow  operates  was  invented  by  Ernest 

by  Mergenthaler  (Continued  from  page  XII')  August  Schmutte,  a  mechanical-minded 

A  process  which  facilitates  the  read-  - ^ — -  farmer  who  resided  near  White  Bluff, 

4  and  checking  of  revised  proofs  has  Paul  Mantz,  is  based  at  Union  Air  Ter-  Tenn.,  some  30  miles  distant  from  Nash- 
-ca  developed  by  Miss  Rose  Lowen-  tninal,  about  35  minutes’  drive  from  the  ville.  Mr.  Schmutte  obtained  wttei^  of 
m  experienced  secretary  and  proof-  new  Times  building.  On  emergency  patent  on  the  rotary  plow  but  died  _  in 
adcr,  and  is  now  being  introduced  by  hops  the  desk  i^ones  the  airport  at  the  1^26  before  he  could  make  a  working 
;  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company.  same  time  the  reporter  leaves  the  build-  model.  After  his  death,  his  widow  ar- 
Bi-color  proving  makes  use  of  special  ing,  and  by  the  time  the  latter  arrives  ranged  with  Mr.  Waterston  to  attempt 
V  which  permit  a  secondary  inking  at  the  hangar  the  plane  is  thoroughly  a  working  model.  Tlie  Nashville  Ban- 
i  corrected  galley  without  fouling  "armed  up  and  ready  to  fly.  ner  mechanic  at  once  began  working 

e  first  inking  of  the  slugs  embodying  .  The  activities  of  several  newspapers  with  Mr.  Schmutte  s  designs,  which  he 


I  CORRECTION  LINES  IN  RED 

Bl'Color  Proving  Process  Introduced 
by  Mergenthaler 

A  process  which  facilitates  the  read- 
4  and  checking  of  revised  proofs  has 
a  developed  by  Miss  Rose  Lowen- 
m  experienced  secretary  and  proof- 
adcr,  and  is  now  being  introduced  by 
;  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company. 


ner  mechanic  at  once  began  working 


:  desired  corrections. 

Thus,  without  complicated  procedure,  quiries.  mouei  is  a  iriouie  lo  Air.  waiersuiu  ^ 

revised  prewf  may  be  pulled  in  two  McCook  (Neb.)  Gazette's  plane,  mechanical  resourcefulness. 

........J-  colors  black  f^  the  “Newsboy,”  and  its  hangar  were  de-  After  getting  the  plow  bits  made  of 

=  stroyed  more  than  three  years  ago.  Al-  tool  steel,  Mr.  Waterston  set  about  de- 

-  correction  lines.  tUa-vn/vU  XJ  wMcinnr  mntJvA  nnwpr  iinrl  a  mJJrhinP  fnr 


correction  lines.  though  Publisher  H.  D.  Strunk  realized  vising  motive  power  and  a  machine  for 

-  that  enough  pioneering  had  been  done  traction.  First  he  obtained  an  old  motor 

—  I  ^  .  to  show  that  future  refinements  of  ships  from  a  dismantled  Chevrolet.  Then  he 

L  J  *1  /  j  would  make  air  delivery  feasible,  he  de-  obtained  a  model  T  bord  gas  tank,  a 

TM  f  T I  \  j  rCJ\/ ^  I  cided  to  discontinue  use  of  planes  for  set  of  model  T  Ford  front  wheels  and 
v-i  V  V-  delivery.  It  was  decided  that  the  terri-  rims,  mowing  machine  rear  wheels  and 
The  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company  “?''y  "'^s  too  sparsely  settled  to  make  the  seat,  an  ancient  Gray  steering  wheel 
.  r  .uni  es  Metrolite  Italic  and  Metro-  P^ne  s  operation  an  entirely  worthwhile  and  gear  and  a  rear  axle.  Out  of  this 
n  Italic,  shown  above,  with  both  faces  '.enture,  even  though  readers,  adver-  assemblage  of  “junk”  he  worked  out 
cady  available  in  the  24-  and  30-  tisers  and  the  news  department  liked  it.  his  tractor  machine  by  attaching  the 
mt  sizes  and  other  sizes  in  process  of  several  years  the  Fort  IVayne  odds  and  ends  to  a  scrapped  tractor 

-ufa.ture,  both  the  24-  and  30-point  News-Sentmel  owned  .a  plane  fuselage. 

of  both  faces  will  run  in  a  72-  was  used  for  newspaper  promo-  Again,  a  problem  was  presented.  Mi . 

i*ncl  layout  and  with  the  exceotion  enterprises  and  to  promote  Waterston  had  his  power  mounted  on 

the  24-point  Metrothin  Italic  ‘m,'  O - 

it  lower-case  of  both  of  the  24-points  Pf’’  ®  The  News-Senhnel  Send  fOI  Oataloq  OZl 

P  run  in  the  cap  side  of  90-ch^nel  Providing  Fort  XT  O 

hgjzines"  Wayne  with  a  thoroughly  equipped  mu-  MkXA/  No  3 

I  nicipal  aviation  field.  ww  w 


Although  the  three  Hearst  planes  on  O.  Q  A  TJlf 
WAn.  IT  A  1  flL  1*  1  West  Coast  are  utilized  principally  ^  ^  ^  OrxVV 

lamair^)^  QllfillSK  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  they  TRIMMER 

Obelisk,  available  in  18  to  72  find  frequent  use  as  adjuncts  to  the 
IS  the  latest  typeface  announced  operation  of  the  San  Francisco  Exam-  ,.9*'  *1 
^  Ludlow  Typography  Company,  tner  and  the  Los  Angeles  Exatniner.  In'aineered^lor 


^  IS  the  latest  typeface  announced  operation  of  the  San  Francisco  Exam-  ,.9*'  *1 
the  Ludlow  Typography  Company,  iner  and  the  Los  Angeles  Exatniner.  in'gineered^lor 
It  IS  a  condensed  member  of  Planes  have  been  or  are  being  oper-  accuracy  and  heavy 
Mmak  flat  serif  family,  reflect-  ated,  in  addition  to  those  covered  in  production  in  the 

,  uie  present  trend  in  typographic  more  detail,  by  the  Cleveland  News,  compos- 

JVichita  Eagle.  Chicago  Tribune,  Chi-  ^  six  month  trial 

• - cago  Daily  News.  Davenport  Times,  period  in  one  daily 

West  Frankfort  (Ill.)  Daily  American,  newspaper  resulted 

iHrmiA  niAtfvIr  Harrisburg  Telegraph.  There  may  'two  mo«  mieWnes 

myUUV  others  of  which  there  are  no  available  Nn  i  r  x.  n 


The  activities  of  several  newspapers  with  Mr.  Schmutte’s  designs,  which  he 
in  the  skyways  are  not  included  in  this  found  necessary  to  change  in  minor 
story,  through  failure  to  respond  to  in-  details.  Completion  of  the  working 
fiuiries.  model  is  a  tribute  to  Mr.  Waterston’s 


Charles  Waterston  at  the  wheel. 

other  meshed  gears  just  above  the  bits, 
chain  driven. 

After  all  this  working  and  devising, 
Mr.  Waterston  was  ready  for  his  dem¬ 
onstration  and  called  together  a  group 
of  farm  experts  and  newspapermen  to 
watch  the  rotary  plow  do  its  stuff  on 
the  Ankenbauer  farm.  Seating  himself 
in  the  springy  seat,  Mr.  Waterston 
pulled  his  lever  and  let  down  the  blades. 
They  were  slanted  forward  into  the 
ground  at  a  45-degree  angle. 

The  “pilot”  started  his  motor  and 
threw  in  the  gear.  Whirling  like  three 
small  dervishes,  the  three  bits  churned 
up  the  soil,  leaving  behind  them  a  swath 
of  powdered  earth  nearly  three  feet 
across. 
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iHnniA  niAtfvIr  Harrisburg  Telegraph.  There  may  two  mo«  mieWnes 
■njfUUV  ^pAOCK  others  of  which  there  are  no  available  No  t  r  x  n 

^ BU,*,  ,  record.  _  Cj.,..,  M,.., 

type  Founders,  is  suggested  abuse  and  maintain 

manufacturers  as  a  crisp,  bold  FIRTH  CARPET  TO  AYER  its  accuracy.  It  has  many  exclusive  features 

»  iWt*  adaptable  The  Firth  Carpet  Company,  New  Write  1o?*prices  Mid*de*taiU  NOW* 

snor^  snappy  messages.  Wide  York,  manufacturer  of  carpets  and  rugs, 

^  "orfis  aud  lines  is  has  appointed  N.  W.  .\yer  &  Son.  Inc.,  Milwaukee  Saw  Tlimmer  Corp. 

as  advertising  counsel.  612F  East  ciyboum  Av#..  Idwaukee.  Wis. 


AlORLEY  BUTTON 

Manufacturing  Company 
Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire 
Ww  York(  Office*  46  East  llth  Street 


Have  you  heard  the  one  about 


Watch  any  group  of  men  in  a  Pullman,  club 
or  hotel  lobby.  Note  the  point  at  which  they 
throw  the  paper  aside  and  start  looking 
around  for  some  one  to  swap  yams  with.  It 
isn’t  because  they  have  finished  the  paper 
. . .  it’s  because  the  paper  has  finished  their 
eyes.  An  eye  can  take  just  so  much  punish¬ 
ment  and  then  it  loses  interest  even  in  the 


Rose  Bowl  game.  When  you  change  your 
dress  to  one  of  the  Linotype  Legibility 
Group,  there  will  be  less  idle  chatter  in 
your  city  and  more  intelligent  conversa¬ 
tion  because  people  will  be  able  to  read 
your  paper  clear  through  without  stop¬ 
ping  to  rub  their  eyes.  Five  good  faces; 
to  meet  any  taste  and  printing  condition. 


LINOTYPE 


LIIOTTPE  IONIC  NO.  5 

7  POINT  ON  a  POINT  BODY 

There  are  two  hurdles  news  must  sur¬ 
mount  In  its  quick  trip  from  the  Lino¬ 
type  keyboard  to  the  reader’s  mind. 
One  is  in  the  newspaper  plant;  the 
other  is  in  the  reader’s  eye. 

Modem  newspaper  printing  condi¬ 
tions  offer  many  hazards.  To  survive 
the  ordeal  of  diy-mat  stereotyping,  a 
type  face  must  be  sturdy,  free  from 
thin  lines  and  delicate  serifs.  It  must 
be  designed  with  due  regard  for  the 
slurring  effects  of  rubber  rollers,  and 
the  tendency  of  thin  inks  to  collect 
in  sharp  angles  and  narrow  openings. 

’The  well-designed  news  face  makes 
the  best  possible  use  of  space.  It  must 
be  compact  and  yet  not  look  crowded. 
This  is  achieved  by  careful  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  white  space  in  and  around 
the  letter  so  that  it  actually  looks  big¬ 
ger  than  it  is.  Points  of  difference  be¬ 
tween  similar  letters  are  deftly  em¬ 
phasized,  and  the  individual  letters 
drawn  so  that  they  will  knit  firmly 
together  into  words  and  aid  the  swift 
movement  of  the  eye  as  it  skims  the 
column. 

All  these  things  help  the  newspaper 
reader  to  absorb  the  day’s  news 
quickly,  easily,  and  with  a  minimum 
of  eye-strain. 


LINOTYPE  OPTICON 

7  POINT  ON  S  POINT  BODY 

There  are  two  hurdles  news  mnit 
surmount  in  its  quick  trip  from  ^ 
Linotype  keyboard  to  the  readw’lf 
mind.  One  is  in  the  newspaper  {dak  ^ 
the  other  is  in  the  reader’s  eye. 

Modem  newspaper  printing  coodt*  i 
tiohs  offer  many  hazards.  To  survtw  i 
the  ordeal  of  dry-mat  stereotyptaH  j 
type  face  must  be  sturdy,  free  fro»  j 
thin  lines  and  delicate  serifs.  It  nag : 
be  designed  with  due  regard  for  te ! 
slurring  effects  of  rubber  rollers,  ad 
the  tendency  of  thin  inks  to  coUl< 
in  sharp  angles  and  narrow  openiiM 
The  well-designed  news  face 
the  best  possible  use  of  space.  Itnaa 
be  compact  and  yet  not  look  crowdli 
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